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Unfair Practices Automotive Industry Reaches 


In Leasing Radio 
Devices Charged 


President of Press Wireless| 

Says RCA Refuses to Sell 
Apparatus and Aims to 
Obstruct Service 





Delays in Delivery 


Also Are Alleged 


Peak of Pro 


duction in 1929 


+ 


Highest Figure in History 
Reached ire Output and 
Export Trade 


The automotive industry of the United 


| States achieved its largest yearly produc- | 


tion in 1929, whem 5,651,000 cars and 
trucks, having a wholesale value of 
$3,483,900,000, wezxre placed on the mar- 
ket, according to statistics compiled by 
nongovernmental agencies and made 


| available Jan. 13 at the automotive di-| 


vision of the Department of Commerce. 
These figures compare with a total pro- 


; 


Geman: Comsmition te Told at | ing a wholesale value of $3,162,798,880. 


Hearing That 
Acts as ‘Secret Radio Com- 


Corporation | erage of $812 for his car, while the av- 
$877. 


| duction of 4,601,130 units in 1928, hav-| 
| During 1929, the motorist paid an av-| 
| erage retail price of trucks amounted to | 


The automotive industry also | 
proved to be one of the largest employers | 


mission of America’ | 


Calling the Radio Corporation of | 
| America “the secret radio commission 
of America.” Joseph Pierson, president | 
of Press Wireless, Inc., charged before | 
the Senate Committee on _ Interstate | 
Commerce Jan. 13 that this company has 
“succeeded in placing every conceivable | 
obstacle” in the way of the press enter- 
prise. 
Mr. Pierson explained that Press | 
+ Wireless, Inc., is authorized by the Fed- | 
eral Radio Commission to create a trans- 
oceanic radiotelegraph networx for the | 
transmission of news dispatches for the | 
American press. It has been granted 20 | 
transoceanic frequencies for such a serv- | 
ice, which later will be augmented by 20 | 
domestic frequencies for continental | 
transmission of press dispatches. 
Asserting that the RCA has refused to 
sell it equipment for such a service, Mr. 
Pierson said, however, that it offered to 
“lease” to it the necessary apparatus, 
but wnder conditions which he described.) 
as “extortionate.” They want not only | 
“high tribute indefinitely prolonged, but | 
they even would force us to givé up to| 
them use of these valuable frequencies | 
which the Federal Radio Comnission’ 
licensed only to us,” he declared. 
Delays in Delivery 
He said, after recounting the conditions 
which would be imposed for the procure- | 
ment of the equipment, that many delays | 
even in delivery under such licensing | 
agreements, have been encountered. | 
“Some of my directors,” he declared, “say 
they ean regard this license agreement 
only as specially a to make of the | 
American press a colony of the electric | 
power empire which seems to be grasp- | 
ing after complete control of the water) 
and the air of the United States.” 


A 


syfhopsis of the proposed license | 


of labor, using, in 1929, 4,300,000 workers | 


either directly or im allied lines. 


_ Besides a record year in the produc- | 
the industry manu-| 


tion of machines, 
factured parts amd accessories for re- 


placement as well as service equipment, | 


with a wholesale walue of $920,000 ,000, 


and turned out rubber tires for replace- 


ment worth $600,000,000. 
World registration of motor vehicles 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 4.} 
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Authority to Extend | 
City Power Service 
To Country Favored 


Counsel for _ Nebraska Says 
Municipal Plants Should 


Be Permitted to Unite and 


Form Power Districts 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Jan. 13. 
Legislation permitting the formation 
of public electric light and power dis- 
tricts by cities amd other subdivisions of 
the State in much the same way that ir- 
rigation districts. are now organized was 
recommended by Attorney General Gi A. 


Sorenson in an address te the League of i 


Nebraska Municipalities. 

_ Cities, towns, precincts and other sub- 
divisions should be permitted to urniite 
and form separate and distinct govern- 


| mental corporations, he said, that should | 


be permitted to generate or buy and dis- 


| Trade Maintained, 
| Mr. Lamont Says 
U6® 


Week’s Development View: 
ed as Satisfactory 

v 

| BUSINESS developments of the 
| week Ihave disclosed “mothing 
startling or unusual” and the situa- 
tion is “‘wery satisfactory.” the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, stated orally Jam. 13, 
the 
falling OfF of carloadings of 30,000 
|} out of 600,000 or 700,000 as a 
“small percentage” which may be 
explained, he said, by seasonal in- 
fluences amd weather conditions. 

On the other hand, he pointed 
|| out, busimess activities in 3@ or 40 
items of trade and industry showed 
favorable _ comparisons with the 
previous week, ‘the corresponding 
period Of a month ago, and a year 
ago. “ 

Railroad passenger traffic will 
|| not be materially affected as a re- 
sult of reduced rates on transcon- 
tinental air services, he said. 


Mr. Brookhart Asks 
_ Increased Surplus 


 O€ Farm Products 


Policy of ‘Reducing Crops 
Opposed and Better 

Means Urged to Finance 
| Agricultural Exports 


| 
| Mr. Lamont characterized 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Towa, de- 
| best policy for the American people is 
jto stimulate agricultural production 
rather than to reduce it as proposed by 
the Federal Farm Board. He contended 
jthat as large a surplus as possible 


should be produced. 
Ineveasede ... ion-woukd - inoréase 
the return of the basic industry of the 


| Nation and, in consequence, would bring 
j about help to the other industries, Sen- 


nection he urged means for financing and 
handling of the exportable surplus of 





agreement was given by Mr. Pierson.| tribute electric light and power within | fam products, 


He said it imposed the following con- 
ditions: 

“Communication must be __ between | 
points ‘within the continental United | 
States’ only. 

“Will rent, but not sell, apparatus to | 
Press Wireless, Inc. and (a) Press Wire- 
less must pay RCA the General Electric | 


Company’s price for building the appa- 


ratus plus 45 per cent profit for the RCA; | 
and (b) Press Wireless must pay as | 
royalty or rental 5 per cent of the gross | 
receipts to the RCA. 
“Use can be for press messages only. 


Reasonable Profit 
“Press Wireless must. charge its clients | 
‘with a view to earning a reasonable | 


and without the district. 
Procedure Suggested 


Contrel Said to Be Impessible 
The presemt law creating the Federal 


Mr. Sorenson proposed that a petition | Farm Board never could have pé&ssed on 


signed by 10 per cent of the voters of | 
each of the governmental subdivisions to | 
be included in the proposed power dis- | 
trict should require the State depart- 
ment of public works to investigate and 
report upon the feasibility of the propo- 
sition, and that if a favorable report 
should be made the matter should be sub-| 
mitted toa vote of the citizens of the pro- | 
posed district, a majority of all the voters | 
in each of the cities and towns being nec- 
essary to organize the district. | 

Municipalities which own and oper-| 


— electric light and power plants ought 
o 


profit,’ and not as a mutual company. | 
“Press Wireless must allow RCA to} 
inspect its apparatus and its accounts 
at will. 
“Press Wireless, Inc., must surrender 


town limits, build and operate trans- 
mission lines, amd _ interconnect with 


Sorenson said. “*Private power com- 


be permitted by law, under proper | 


safeguards, to sell current outside the | 


| other publicly-owmed power plants,” Mr. | 





‘to RCA without any charge whats¢ever 
all patents or patent rights it now has | 
or will ever have and must give RCA} 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 


Output of Refined 
Copper Gains in 1929 


Bureau of Mines Reports In- 
crease of 11 Per Cent 


With a refinery production from do- 
mestic and foreign sources of about 
2,772,000,000 pounds, an increase of 11 
per cent over 1928, the copper industry 
im 1929 broke all previous records, the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce announced Jan. 13. 

Contributing substantially to this in- 
crease, which amounted to 284,000,000 
pounds, were the demands of large cop- 
per users in the electrical equipment in- 
dustry and the communication fields, the 
electrical division ef the _ Department 
stated orally, 

An increase of 17 per cent in light,and | 

¥ Power plant equipment in 1929 over the | 
previous year and the number of new 
homes wired for electricity during the 
year, estimated at 887,000, manifested 
themselves in the expanded copper out- 
put, the division stated. | 

In the electrical appliance field the | 
large gains in the sales of numerous do- 
mestic and industrial apparatus are re- 
flected in copper production, it was 
stated. Principal users of copper in 
these lines were manufacturers of wash- 
ing machines, whose sales increased over 
209,000 units in 1929, and producers of 
electric refrigerators, sales of which 
were greater by 162,000 units than the 
previous year, according to the division. 


panies have this 
cities and towns ? 
_ “Thousands of farmers living in prox- 
imity to municipal power plants have 
a special interest in this matter. If 
cities and towns are not granted the 
right to operate outside their bou ary 
lines, then these farmers are practically | 
barred from ever seciring light and| 
power because no private péwer com-| 
pany just to serve a few farmers will 
build lines up to the limits of a town 
it cannot hope to serve. 

“Tt is sound public policy to require a| 
vote of the people in order to sell a mu- 
nicipal light plamt. It is not the private 
property of the mayor and council. 
Every citizen has a real interest in it 
and is entitled to be consulted before it 


right; why not the! 


the theory that 
agricultural 
Senator. 


it was going to reduce 
production, deelared the 


to control agricultural production.” 
Although temporary surplus of a farm 
commodity could be taken care of, con- 
tinuous overproduction over a period of 
years would defeat the purposes of stabil- 
ization, according to an oral statement by 
Alexander Legge, chairman, Federal 


| Farm Board, on Jan. 13. 


Board Will Make Loans 
Statements issued by the Federal Farm 
Board that growers of certain commodi- 
ties should consider their total planting | 
next year maay be taken as im the nature’ 
of advice. If the farmers continue to 
overproduce, he said, these statements 


jof the Board may tend to become warn-| strictions. 
| ings. The Board, he announeed, will not| complish much the same E 
| refuse to make loans in case of overpro-| by the bill on this subject which I have 


duction, but the loans will have to be on 
a very Conservative basis, 

The chairman said that the main work 
of the Board so far has been the promo- 
tion of cooperative marketing, although 
what the Board has done for grain and 
cotton has had a great deal to do with 
stabilization. 

In answer to Senator Brookhart, who 
said it Was impossible to Produce too 
great @ Crop in the long run, Mr. Legge 


bushels 
3 last?’ 


Mr. Legge said'that he had observed 


world surplus for wheat on July 
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Third Nationad Marketing 
| Organized by Federal 


Cheaper Trainin 2Z- 


Of Pilots Sought 


Paris Club Aims to Reduce 
Instrvection Cost 


v 

A NEW flying club will be formed 

_in Paris to encourage training 
of, pilots, to reduce to the minimum 
the cost of preparation for and ac- 
quisition of a_ pilot's license, the 
Department of Commerce learns 
from Trade Commissioner W. L. 


jcommodity marketing ageney to be: set | 
up by the Federal Farm at 


| Association, were filed at 


The ‘ncreased production in the auto- 


|loans from the Board, 


[Continues om Page 5, Column 5.) 


Agency 


Farm Board 


Charter for $30,000,000 
Cottom Concern Sought 
In Delaware 


—. 


Articles of incorporation ‘t third | 
national farmer owned aaa aint’ | 
omrd, the $30,- | 
000,000 American Cotton Soames | 
Wilmington, | 
Del. on Jan. 18, the Boara wenaniiel | 

Power to act as a stabilization cor- 
poration for cotton subject to approval | 
by the Farm Board, and to operate in| 
futures markets, eligibility for unlimited 
and backing of 


|clared in the Senate, Jan. 13, that the | 


ator Brookhart maintained. En this con?!‘ 


~~ a law does not. call for re- | 
j duction, he pointed out. He declared 
|further that it is “physically j ible | their high officials have so stated. 

it is “physically impossible 1g bill will respond to | 


the plea repeatedly made by Secretary | 


asked, “How account for the 300,000,000 | 


motive industry accounted in consider- 
able part for the copper demands in 
1929, the automotive division also stated. 
Approximately 14% per cent of the cop- 
© output of 1928 was consumed by 
his industry and with an increased auto- 
motive output estimated at approxi- 
mately 22 per cent in 1929, the demand 
for copper was similarly increased, ac- 
cording to the division. ‘ 
(The full text of the Bureau of Mines’ 
review of the industry during 1929 will 
be published in the issue of Jan, 15), 





Finger, Paris, France. 


The club hopes to enable mem- 
bers to secure a pilot’s license at 


the full resources of the Board in any 


WASHINGTON; TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1930 


For Aliens From 


Western Nations 


From Canada and Latin 
America Requested in 
Two Bills in House 
Maximum of 50,000 
Annually Proposed 





Preference Is Sought for Eng- 
lish-speaking Applicants in 
Measure Offered by Repre- 
sentative Box 


| Two bills intended to restrict immigra- 
|tion into the United States from other 
|coumtries of the Western Hemisphere, in- 
cluding Canada, were introduced Jan. 13 
\in the House of Representatives. 

| One bill (H. R. 8530), by Represent- 
lative Johnson (Rep.), of Hoquiam, 
Wash., chairman of the House Com- 
|mittee in Immigration and Naturaliza- 
|tion, would set up a quota system under 
which, for every American citizen who 
emigrates to reside permanently in an- 
other country of this hemisphere, three 
immigrants from that country would be 
| admitted into the United States. 

Fixed Limit * Proposed 

| "The other bill (H. R. 8523), by Rep- 
| resentative Box (Dem.), of Jacksonville, 
Tex., a member of the Committee, would 
place the countries of this hemisphere 
under a quota of “not to exceed 3 per 
cent. of the average number of immi- 
| grants. legally admitted annually from 
each of said areas during the five fiscal 
years next preceding July 1, 1929,” and 
limits the total number annually from 
all countries to 50,000. Provisions are 
|made to make restrictions less onerous 


in the case of English-speaking citizens | 


of Canada. 

“T am presenting a bill,” said Mr. John- 
son in a written statement, “which em- 
bodies what I believe to be the first 
|really sound, understandable, workable 
| plam under which the quota system can 
|be applied uniformly, fairly, and justly 
| to all nationalities of North, Contra} and 
| Soa th Auprips compteiep: 
| will “be apparent to all. I propose that 
'fo® every American citizen who goes to 
yteside permanently in another Western 
[Hemisphere land we shall admit three 
|immigrants from that land. This will 
'réduce immigration from North, Central 
and South America by approximately 
| two-thirds, permitting a total of a little 
|more than 50,000 annually instead of the 
| 150,000 or more we have been receiving. 
| Nations Said to Favor Plan : 
| "No one of our neighors will be in 
position to complain. | believe that the 
nations adjoining our northern and south- 
lern borders will be gratified. Some of 


“In addition, my 


lof Qabor Davis for a selective system 
lof immigration by authorizing a pref- 
lerence (after all existing preferences 
|hawe been accorded) to persons of all 


| nationalities wno may be found to be 


specially assimilable into the population 


of the United States.” ; 
In a statement on his bill, Mr. Box 


Said: 


“The bill I am introducing, if enacted, | 
would place Canada, Mexico, Central, | 


and South American and adjacent island 
such as Haiti and Santo Do- 
|MmMingo, under quota immigration re- 
| The new measure will ac- 
end proposed 


| countries, 


| had pending for several Congresses. The 
| proposition is given in a new form be- 
|cause the national origins provisions 
|which went into effect in 1929 require 
|that any amendment to the quota: laws 
|be in different terms, | 
“The new measure would heavily re- 
duce the number of immigrants from 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, not 
now under quota restrictions. That from 
Mexico would be lessened to 3 per cent 
of the average number legally entering 
annually during the last five years. That 
'from other Latin American countries 
would be cut in‘the same proportion. 
Canadians Given Preference 


“Phe terms of the bill apply to Canada, 


| Mexico, and other countries of the West- 
tern Hemisphere alike, but the restric- 
|tions against persons ,who are ineligible 
|to citizenship and those who do not habit- 


Quotas Are Asked 


Restriction of Immigration | 


Presenting the Official News of the. Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Governrnent and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RiGHT OF Dissent From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopies ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


the 


‘Repeal of Obsolete 
| Statutes Is Sought 


Commission of New Jersey 
Urges Elimination of More 


Than 700 Laws 
State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Jan, 13. 


| More than 700 laws now on the New} 
Jersey statute books would be repealed, 
if the legislature acts upon the recom- | 
| mendations of the commission on revi- | 
sion and consolidation of public statutes, | 
which has announced that it will propose | 
such a reduction. The recommendations | 
| will probably be expanded, it was added, | 
| to include nearly 1,000 laws. | 
| Last year the commission prevailed | 
| upon the legislature to repeal 405 stat- | 
| utes. There remain upon the books 5,700 
laws, besides several hundred which have | 
become obsolete by being superseded by | 
| other statutes, although never formally | 
repealed. 

The measures proposed for elimination | 
have been divided, the commission ex-| 
| plained, into threé groups. The first | 
| embraces 107 acts under from 30 to 40} 
headings, all of which have been de-| 
elared unconstitutional. Another group | 
| comprises 500 statutes, provisions of | 
which have been covered or superseded | 
| by later legislation. The third group in- | 

oa ae 
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‘Cotton Association 
| Denies Sustaining 
Loss in Speculation 


|Member of Farm Board De- 
fended Against Charge of | 
Advising on Prices for, 


' $50,000 Fee 


Sam L. Morley, of Oklahoma City, 
| Okla., general manager of the Oklahoma 
Cotton Growers Association, appearing 
before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in- | 
| vestigating cotton prices, Jan. 13, said 
the charges brought against the associa- 
tion by C. L., Stealey, a former manager 
of the association, at a hearing before 
i 7 without founda fon. “ 
See hare ~had. declared ‘that. “the 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association 
had lost much money in cotton specula- 
| tion, due to the influence of Carl Wil-| 
| Reais, of the Féderal Farm Board, who| 
had persuaded the association that =) 
could accurately foretell the cotton mar- 








Entered as Second Class Matter at 


+ a Seem 


bx a2 
aay 


“SEVERY citizen owes to the}. .. 
country @ vigilant watch and Yo. - 
close scrutiny of its public serv- ¥} 
ants, and a fair and reasonable 
estimate of their fidelity and use- 
fulness.” —Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, 
1885—1889; 18938—1897 


ilu 


YEARLY INDEX 


3111 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


President Recommends ~ 
Reforms in Machinery 
For Law Enforcement 


+ 
‘Message Submits 


Additional State | 
| Six Suggestions 


Income Tax Urged 
v. T 
Missouri Governor Offers 
Plan to Meet Expenses 
v 


‘Mr. Hoover Transmits to 
Congress Report of Com- 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Jan. 13 


THE greater part of whatever 

sum is necessary to carry out 
any proposed program involving 
additional expenditures on the part 
of the State should come out of the 


| 
| mission on Law Observ- 
| ance and Enforcement 


DealsWith Prohibition 


| Proposal to Transfer Adminis- 


tration to Department of 
Justice Concurred in by Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Mellon 


income tax, Governor Henry S. ]|| 
Caulfield declared in an address be- |, 
fore the St. Louis Real Estate Ex- 
change. 

“Don’t make the mistake of be- 
lieving that the cities pay so much 
of the taxes and the country so 
little,’ the governor said. “The 


| Transmitting to Congress, Jan. 13, a 
preliminary and a supplemental report 
ity. 3 Scher th haces |of the National Commission on Law Ob- 
ph = eget P 7 |servance and Enforcement, President 
The average income of a farmer in | Hoover sent also a message in which he 


: - . | 
org getty a we Bron | designated as necessary certain reforms 


“ ; fs |in enforcement and judicial machinery. 
oped s are. saree ae wae ine The President’s proposals are as fol- 


‘ lows: 
bf going to do, tax the wealthy or ||; Reorganization of the _Federal 
0 wager Preah es - ‘ae |eourt structure so as to give relief from 
congestion. 5 

taxon income? Shall taxes some a. Concentration of responsibility in 
out of income or out of capital? I detection and prosecution of prohibition 
think it is just that they come out | violations. 
of income. 3.—Consolidation of the various agen- 
| cies engaged_in prevention of smuggling 
of liquor, narcotics, other merchandise 
and aliens over the frontiers. 

4.—Provision of adequate court and 


prosecuting officials. 


Both Houses Devote © 
Time to Considering ,.cccanisation’ or parote and ather prae- 


| tices. 


shata | 6.—Specifie legislation for the District 

| The President pointed out that the Na- 

| tional Commission on Law Observance 

Mr. Wagner Introduces ‘Res-| and Enforcement and officials of the. De- 

. ° | partment of Justice and the Department 

olution Asking Report ON | of the Treasury, oe aunts study, 

° “1: ; | have united in concluding that increasing 

titability of Present | goamimens of Federal coe ae ae 

for Enforcement - Past 20 gears, as to) whith viol 

' “the prohibition ee aap mdre than 

: one-half of the total arrests, has»eulmi- 

Prohibition and law enforcement fig- | nated in a burden upon the Federal courts 

ured largely in developments in Congress | for. which they are ill-designed, and, in 

Jan. 13. The distinct developments were: | many cases, is entirely beyond their con- 
(1) Report of the President’s National | trol. 

Commission on. Law Enforcement and| “The result,” he said, “is to delay civil 


os 





ket. He further charged that Mr. Wil-| Observance, for reorganization of en-/ cases and, of even more importance, the 
liams did not want the loan value of| forcement agencies and concentration of | defeat of both justice and law enforce- 
cotton increased to 20 cents per pound| prohibition responsibility, with numer-| ment. Moreover, experience shows divi- 
by the Board, because the members of | ous recommendations including unifica- | sion of authority, responsibility, and lack 
| the Oklahoma association would demand | tion of border control. | of fundamental organization in Federal 
| settlement on their cotton placed with | (2) Provision of $15,000,000 directly | enforcement agencies and oftimes results 
the association on call and the associa- | for prohibition administration during the | in ineffective action.” 
| tion was unable to pay. | next fiscal year in the Treasury-Post| The President expresses the opinion 
| Favored Higher Price 
“An inerease in the price of cotton to | House. | gested by him will contribute to cure 
20 cents would not have kept the associa- | (3) Other appropriations in the bill for | many abuses in the enforcement ‘of the 
tion from paying its members,” Mr. | other antiliquor activities, including the} Federal criminal laws. He particularly 
| Morley declared. “We held a great deal | Coast Guard and the Customs Service. _| called attention to the Commission’s rec- 
| of 1927 and 1928 cotton carryover, and | (4) Introduction by Senator Wagner | ommendation for reducing congestion in 


instead of being injured, the association | (Dem.), of New York, of a resolution | the Federal courts by giving court com- 
| missioners enlarged powers in minor 


would have been benefited by such an/| requesting the President to direct the 
| increase.” | Law Enforcement Commission to report criminal cases. 
Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, | on the “suitability of existing prohibition New Legislation Proposed 
| read to the Committee letters from E.|!aws for the promotion of temperance”| The National Commission on Law Ob- 


| Office appropriation bill, reported to the| that the administrative changes sug-~— 


| R. Talley, W. O. Lawson, and J. L. Pow-| and other phases of the subject. 


ell, members of the association, stating! 


servance and Enforcement, in its report, 


(5) Introduction by Representative | suggests four legislative measures for 


that “it is generally believed that Carl|Andrew (Rep.), of Gloucester, Mass., of | increasing the effectiveness of the na- 
Williams received $50,000 from the Okla-| a bill to extend the life of the Law En-| tional prohibition act. They are: 
homa association for marketing informa-| forcement Commission for two years and| Transfer from the Treasury Depart- 


tion,” that “members were persuaded by | appropriating $1,000,000 for its work. 


| ment to the Department of Justice of 


Mr. Morley to hold their cotton against | 
their own judgment.” i 
Mr. Morley styled these charges as} 
“absolutely false and without founda-| 
| tion.” ‘ 
Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Car- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] | 


Talking Pictures 
Are Becoming Popular in China 


Review of Bridge 


(6) Discussion in the House of prohi-| investigation and preparation of cases 
bition and law enforcement by Repre-! for prosecution and related activities of 
sensatives LaGuardia (Rep.), of New | enforcement. 

York City, and others. | Codification of Federal legislation ap- 

(7) Announcement by Representative | plicable to the enforcement of prohibi- 
Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. | tion. 

| Provision for:making the procedure in 
| so-called padlock injunctions more ef- 
| fective. 

Legislation modifying and simplifying 
procedure for dealing with a large vol- 
ume of petty prosecutions under various 
| Federal acts in order to relieve con- 

| gestion in Federal courts. 
The preliminary report of the Com- 


[Continued on Puge 6, Column 5.) 


From America. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 


Aleoholism Deaths 
Found to Be Gaining 


Demand for Silent Films Has| 
Been Curtailed in Large | 


| ually speak the English language, with | 


ithe provisions more favorable for the 
| admission of those eligible to citizenship 
lamd to those who habitually speak. the 
| English language, would give the greater 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Total Farm Acreage | 
Increased Last Year| 


Value of 67 Crops Showed Gain 
Of $91,800,000 in 1929 


Total acreage in 1929 of the 49 farm 
crops for which such figures are taken 
increased 4,413,000 acres over 1928, ac- 
|cording to a statement issued, Jan. 13, by 
ithe Department of Agriculture. The 19 
| principal crops increased 3,000,000 acres, 


Dispute Assigned 


Supreme Court to Hear In- 


diana Controversy 
v 
THE Supreme Court of the United 
States on Jan. 13 set for hear- 
ing on Mar. 3, the original action 
between the Commonwealth of Aen- 
tucky and the State of Indiana, 
Original No. 16, involving a con- 
tract for the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River. 
Certain citizens of Indiana have 
questioned the right of the State 
to enter into the contract by a suit 
in an Indiana court and the State 
is prevented from carrying out its 
part of the agreement pending the 
outcome of the State litigation. 


The bill of complaint in this orig- 
inal action seeks to compel the 


| 
| Cities 


The noyelty of the American talking 
picture is said to be attracting consider- 
able enthusiasm in China and is creat- 
|ing a new type of “movie fan,” it was | 
| stated orally at the motion picture sec- | 
{tion of the -Department of Commerce 
| Jan. 13. Although the pictures all have 
|been in English dialogue the Chinese 
|audiences seem to have evinced a keen 
-interest in them. This reaction, it was 
| said, is more Zasity understood when it 
|is realized that the medium of English 


Figure in 1928 Found ‘to Ex- 
ceed All Previous Totals 


registration area of the continental Uni- 
ted States were more than ever reported, 
five more than in 1920, according to in- 
| formation made available, Jan. 13, by the 
|chief of the division of vital statistics, 
tics, Dr. T. F. Murphy, Bureau of the 


Deaths from alcoholism in 1928 in the — 


is often used by the Chinese to over- 
‘come the barrier of tHe diverse dialects 
| within their own language. 


| The possibility of new censorship prob- | 


jlems being rajsed through sound films 
jnaturally has éccurred in Shanghai, the 
| first city in.Ching to have wired theaters. 
|Censors have shown an attitude of 
| friendly cooperation and no special rules 
| governing sound pictures have been 
| found necessary, %t was said. A few cuts 


|Census. The earliest figures available 
|}are for the year 1910, when the num- 
| ber was less than two-thirds the number, 
reported in 1928. 


| deaths from alcoholism showed a 
| decline, but from 1920 to 1928 the trend 
jhas been upward every year, it was 
|shown. The highest yearly rate was in 


1913, when it was 5.9 per 100,000 popu- | 


lation. In 1928 the rate was 4. 


| have been required, but no sound picture | small in comparison to num- 


| The number of deaths reported is very: 
actual 


|has as yet been banned. 


| ber, Dr. Murphy said, but'so many other 


State of Indiana to proceed with If the cutting does not involve a great | causes are assigned that the number is 


a cost.of about $160 satene of ap- 
roximately $1,000 now required. 
t is expected that the Ministry of 

Air will cooperate with the club in 

arranging for its members to pur- 

chase planes at comparatively low 

Prices. 

(Issued by Department of 
Commerce.) 





stabilization operations it ma 
y undertake 
were granted the new = 
eral fore Board. am, Se Ga 
Association stockholders of the new 
agency are limited to cooperative asso- 
ciations that have had annual receipts 


| of 100,000 bales a year from their mem- 


hers, or appear to the board of directors 
likely to receive from members such an- | 


nual deliveries of cotton as will permit | ° 


([Contineeed on Page 5, Column 2] 


| principally due to smaller abandonment 
|of Winter wheat and increase In amount 
of wild hay cut. 
Aggregate farm value of the 67 crops | 
for which these statistics are compiled | 
increased. $91,776,000 over 1928 to} 
$8,664,689,000 in 1929. Farm ‘values of | 
the 22 principal crops in this category, | 
according to the Department, increased | 
66,771,000 over 1928. ‘ 
The tabulated figures by States is- 
sued ‘hy the Department will be 
printed in the issue of Jan. 15. 


the contract and also seeks to en- 
join the citizens from proceeding 
with the litigation in the State 
court, 

The highway commission of In- 
diana, the bill alleges, contracted 
with the highway commission of 
Kentucky for the construction of 
an interstate bridge near Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


| pointed out that censorship 


length of film there is very little effect | not entirely accurate. 

upon synchronization and none at allafter; The highest rate among the 
the completion of the reel cut. It was/| during 1928 was reported by Delawar 
in Shanghai | with 11.9 per 100,000 followed 


|is maintained by the municipal councils | }and with 7.8; while Utah had the 


|the French concession, each having sepa- | 
; rate boards of film censors, but with liai- 


| 
1 


of both the international settlement and rate; 0.8 pér 100,000. 
| In 1927, the last normal year before 
pars | prohibition the number. of deaths was 3,- 
son existing between them. _ 507 and in 1910, it was 2,909, it was dis- 
The showing of sound films in the thea-| ¢losed. Deaths from wood-aleohol ; 
soning and similar causes are not. 


a 


| [Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) 


ported as deaths from: 


PRICE 5 CENTS (ory ~ 


sh 


From 1916 to 1920 the number of ~~ 
steady — 
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.abor and Industrial Leaders 

- Said to Be Showing More 

__ Regard for Public Duty in 
_ Facing Problems 


By Hugh L. Kerwin 
Director of Conciliation, 
es Department of Labor 
_ The natural and logical sequence to the 
_ campaign directed at the elimination of 
- industrial waste, which was so success- 
fully prosecuted by President Hoover 
while he was Secretary of Commerce, is 
the movement now proceeding to elimi- 
_ mate those more elusive economic wastes 
which appear in the methods we employ 
to conduct the business of the country. 
Among wastes of this character to which 
the country has more recently given spe- 
cial attention nothing stands out more 
conspicuously than the matter of indus- 
trial conflicts which come to us by way of 
strikes and lockouts in the industrial es- 
tablishments of the country. It is to this 
task that the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor devotes itself. 
The day of heedless disregard or casual 
treatment of labor relations as a business 
factor in industry has passed. Industrial 
management now perceives the invisible, 
though none the less important, economic 
losses which follow in the train of indus- 
trial strife. On the other side of the 
picture the leadership of labor ap- 
ches its problems with a much 
roader and more practical sense of re- 
sponsibility to the real interests of the 
worker than was the case even 10 years 
ago. And on both sides of the industrial 
relations table we find a growing sense 
of public obligation—an appreciation 0: 
the interest of the public in the mainte- 
nance of industrial peace and of uninter- 
rupted employment. 
Aided in 9,322 Disputes 
The best evidence of this progress in 
the field of labor relations appears in 
the experience of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice during the 16 years of its operations. 


‘S 


Since the creation of the Department of | 


Labor in 1913 and up to Jan. 1, 1930, the 


Conciliation Service has been invited to | 


extend its good offices in 9,322 trade dis- 
putes involving directly and indirectly 
about 12,842,572 workers. During this 
entire period we have been able to adjust | 
directly about 70 per cent of the cases 


handled and a considerable percentage of | oppose proper protection for the “purely | 


the remainder have adjusted themselves 
by indirect result of our efforts but inj 
such manner that the Department has 
not deemed it-proper to include them 


in its records of adjustment. 


During the past year the percentage | the Cuban situation. He says that Cuba | the deduction provided for in subdivision 


of direct adjustments has been in excess | 


3112) _ 


se 


Increase in Sugar Duties Demanded 
By Mr. Waterman in Senate 
Bounty Proposed in Amendment Offered by Mr. 
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Debate 


Howell to 


Be Discussed; Early Vote Is Predicted 


A vote in the Senate on sugar rates 
in the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) on Jan. 
15 was forecast Jan. 16 by Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
leader, after the day’s session had been 
consumed by a four and one-half hour 
speech in favor of an increased duty by 
Senator Waterman (Rep.), of Colorado. 


When the Senate recessed, Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, was prepared to 
speak on the bounty plan, but postponed 
his remarks because of the lateness of 
the hour. 

A plan for a Federal bonus on sugar 

roduction in the United States has been 
introduced by Senator Howell (Rep.); of 
Nebraska. Under his proposal the 
| Treasury Department would issue cus- 
toms warrants necessary to meet pay- 
ments of Hp) peo ~: of a cent a pound 
on refined sugar, produced in continental 
United States. In addition to the bonus, 
existing tariff rates would still continue 
in effect. | 
Such a bonus, Mr. Howell explained | 
| orally, would cost the Government $18,- | 
000,000 a year as against an estimated 
increase to the consumer of $54,000,000 
if the Senate Finance Committee rate of 
$2.20 per hundred unds on Cuban | 
sugar is adopted. The producer, under | 
the amendment, would receive three- 
fifths of the bounty paid, and the manu- 
facturer the remainder after certain re- 
ductions. 

The “progressive bloc” met early in 
the day Jan, 13 and discussed the bounty 
plan but reached no conclusions as a 
|whole. Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, one of this number, said that he 
| believes the majority of the “progres- | 
|sive” group favors the amendment of 
Senator Harrision (Dem.), of Mississippi, | 
o pending, to retain rates of existing | 
| law. | 


Mr. Waterman Opens 


Sugar Tariff Debate 


Senator Waterman (Rep.), of Colo- 
rado, opened discussion of the sugar ques- 
tion, saying he was “appalled” at the at- 
titude of some western Senators who pro- | 
fess to favor the farmer and yet have op- 
posed more protection for a purely agri- 
cultural industry, sugar beet farming. 

Mr. Waterman pointed-out that he had} 
voted for increases on other western 
farm products which did not affect his 
State, and declared he hoped by his re- 
marks “to make some inroads” among | 
the Senators from those States who now} 





agricultural sugar industry of Colorado.” 


reason why we cannot produce all the 
su we need in the United States.” 
nator Waterman referred to what he 
termed the “unconscionable exactions ¢: 
Cuba and their Wall Street alliances,” 
stating that. the Wall Street people had 
on the theory that increase in 
the American home production would de- 
stroy Cuba. 

The [- that Cuba is selling sugar 
for in New York today plus the tariff 
is not as much as the beet sugar manu- 
facturer of the West pays for sugar. in 
the belts delivered at the railroad sta- 
tion, Mr. Waterman continued. “If we 
raise the rate to $2.20 as inst Cuba, 
we will have a rate that Cubans cannot 
jump over, and they will have to meet 
it,” he said. 


Reads From Testimony 
In Lobby Investigation 


The Colorado Senator then read from 
the testimony given before the Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee investigating 
lobbying as to the activities of H. C 
Lakin, of the Cuba Co. of New York, 
in stirring up sentiment in Latin Amer- 
— countries against a higher sugar 
uty. 

“This shows the lengths to which the 
Cubans will go,” Senator Waterman de- 
clared. “They can and do control the 
American market.” He asserted that 
Cuban interests seek to destroy the 
American sugar industry. 

“Not satisfied with a 20 per cent dif- 
ferential, with all that the United States 
has done for Cuba, they, especially those 
in New York who operate in Cuba, are 
trying to stir up a revolution down there 
against the United States,” Mr. Water- 
man said. 


Allowances Provided 
In Howell Amendment 


The Howell bounty amendment follows 
in full text: 

(a) Subject to the limitations herein- | 
after specified, there shall be paid, out 


rants, allowances upon sugar produced 
by domestic manufacturers from sugar | 
beets or sugar cane grown within the 
continental United States. Such allow- 
ances shall be at the following rates: 
For each pound of sugar testing by the 
polariscope above 88 sugar degrees and 
not above 90 sugar degrees 0.625 cent, 
and for each additional sugar degree 
shown by the polariscope test .0125 of 1 
cent additional, and fractions of a degree 
in proportion. Three-fifths of the allow- 








“The farmer of my State is not 
quarreling with the manufacturer. He} 


l has a contract and he is satisfied with | from which the sugar is produced and the 


it,” he said, “but he is not satisfied with | 


pours sugar on the market at the same 


| ance upon any sugar shall be paid to the 


grower of the sugar beets or sugar cane | 
remainder of the allowance (after making 


(b) shail be paid to the manufacturer 


of 75 per cent and the percentage of| time his product is going to market, and producing the sugar. 


additional indirect settlements has sim- | 
ilarly increased. But more significant | 
still, save only during the abnormal post- | 
war disarrangement of industry—has 
been the steady decrease in the call for | 
our services notwithstanding the constant 
growth in the industry of the country. 

There is no intention here toysuggest 
an impending millenium in the relations 
between management and worker. Under 
our system there is an unceasing com- 

tition of interest between capital «nd 
abor, between the rights of the machine | 
and the rights of the man. In some con- 
siderable degree this competition of in- | 
terest is healthy and it makes for prog- 
ress. By reason of it our mechanical in- 
genuity has been stimulated to achieve | 
efficiencies of process and of business ad- | 
ministration unparalleled in the world. 

New Living Standards 

By reason of it our wage earners have 
ascended to standards of living higher 
than those of any other country. But it | 
is the further encouraging and illuminat- 


ing fact that the area within which co- | 


operation between management and 
worker is regarded practicable is being 
continually expanded, broadened 
lengthened. Here lies a tremendous fac- 


tor in the progress of industry here in| 


the United States. 


In addition to the persistent urge for | 


improvement of economic status which 
is such a vital factor in our national 
life, at the bottom of most trade dis- 
putes we find usually some very homeiy 
human considerations.. ‘Men have pride; 


they suffer Jealousy; they have varying | 
comprehensions of economic justice as | 


influenced by their educational oppor- 
tunity and sometimes colored by their 
racial or national origin. This com- 
ment, I may add, is equally applicable 
to management and to worker. 
_In dealing with these factors the Con- 
ciliation Service observes a continuing 
betterment of standards. 
closes this more convincingly than the 
improved technique in labor negotiations. 
It was not so iong ago that negotiations 
between worker and management were 
largely a matter of maneuver, of strata- 
gem, of bluff, or of coercion. 

Ahead of Methods 
_ Today the technique in most fields of 
industry has moved far ahead of such 
methods. Labor negotiations deal more 
and more in businesslike manner with 
economic facts. And the Department of 
Labor, within the limitations imposed 
upon it, is pressed to keep apace of 
this demand for labor facts. 

The Conciliation Servicé has sometimes 
been called the diplomatic service of in- 
dustry and there is a certain degree of 
parallel in method and in responsibility 
between the two. However, the similar- 
ity is in nowise complete. 

_It is the unceasing effort of the Con- 
ciliation Service to efface itself, to en- 


courage disputants to settle their own| 


differences, to build up a frank and co- 
operative relation between management 
and worker which makes diplomacy un- 
necessary and reduces labor negotiations 
to a common-sense basis of dealing hon- 


» estly and dispassionately with economic | 


4 facts. 


' Cotton Concern Denies 


Losses by Speculation | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
olina, asked the witness what would 
» have been the result had the Federal 
| Farm Board announced a loan value of 
20 cents on cotton. Mr. Morley, although 
» agreeing that such an action would have 
» undoubtedly raised the price automatic- 
% to 20 cents, doubted the advisability 
of the pian. 
© He inquired of Senator Smith if he 
a not agree that there is a price at 
) which there would be an overproduction. 
' Senator Smith declared that he had 
er seen such a time. 


he 
: what I had.’ 
The only solution to the present situa- 


’ 4 


| explained. 


and | 


Nothing dis- | 


“When I got | 
cents for my cotton, I didn’t raise any | 
i “because I couldn’t | 


the market is disrupted.” 


The Great Western Sugar Company, | 


of Colorado, was organized in 1905 with 
Waterman said. 
holders, he stated. 
never been in debt, and it has paid for 
factori 2 of its surpl : 
‘than by borrowing money, he said. 
| “There have been no difficulties, no 
| trouble, no strikes,” Senator, Waterman 


The company has 


Sugar Company is not “asking any favor | 
of Congress. Whatever they do, what- | 
ever requests they make, it is not for| 
themselves, but for the remainder of the | 
industry in this country.” 


Holds Higher Tariff 
Would Help Farmer 


Senator Waterman asserted that it 
was unjust to argue the question of the 
sugar tariff on the basis of the gains or 
losses of this company. It is only one of 
more than a score of such companies, he 
said. 

“Are we to measure protection accord- | 
ing to the principle of the survival of the 
fittest?” asked the Colorado Senator. 

It has been said that the Great West-| 
ern Sugar Company would be the bene- 
ficiary of a higher tariff, Mr. Waterman 
continued. “It must be remembered that 
{the farmers who contracted with the 

company to grow beets would benefit 

| from any increase in the tariff,” he said. 
The company is not a monopoly, produc- | 
ing less than 10 per cent of the total | 
sugar production in the United States, | 
he stated. 

The House proposal in regard to sugar 
tariff has been singled out for widespread 
| attack, continued the Senator. “Here is 
}one agricultural product on whieh the 

tariff would be effective, for we produce 
jless than we consume,” he asserted. 
“There is no agricultural or economic 
ee 


Repeal of Obsolete Laws 


In New Jersey Is Sought} 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

cludes excise statutes, many of which 
| are for the licensing of inns and taverns. 
| While taking no position on the prohibi- 
| tion question, the revisers point out that 
| the acts in question are of no-value now 
| and that should prohibition be later mod- 
ified, changed conditions would necessi- 
| tate new legislation. 

The commission, createc 
|mates that it will require three more 
years to complete the revision. A plan 
was disclosed for compressing the 270 
titles in the old books to 67 general 
headings. To earry on the work, it was 
| stated, an added appropriation of $110,- 
| 000 will be asked of the legislature. Thus 
far the commission has received $325,000. 
OS ae 


| tion, Mr. Morley said, will come through 
the cooperative associations. He termed 
\the Federal Farm Board’s $30,000,000 
cooperative plan as the best plan, in his 
opinion, yet advanced. 

“The Cotton Exchange is a place of 
| meeting of the buyer and seller,” the 
witness said. “Other than passing a 
law preventing delivery on New York 
contracts, it is my belief that the more 
you fool with it the worse it will get.” 
| “Please don’t get it into the records,” 
Mr. Morley concluded his testimony by 


ras | ee 


1 in 1925, esti- | 


(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is| 


authorized and directed to issue and sell 
| from time to time customs warrants in 


‘a eapital stock of $20,000,000, Senator | amounts sufficient to meet allowances 
It now has 9,000 share- 


payable under this paragraph., If any 
customs warrants to meet allowances 
payable upon sugar produced from sugar 
ts or sugar cane of any crep year 
are issued and sold for less,than par 
| value, the amount of the differente be- 


tween the par value and the amount for | 
He said the Great Western | Which issued and sold shall be deducte 


pro rata from the allowances to be paid 
to manufacturers upon such sugar, in| 
accordance with such regulations as the| 


Secretary of the Treasury shall provide. | dycement to contractors to drum up air 
| Claims for allowances upon any quantity | mail trade, and the routes would then 


of sugar are authorized to be filed at 
any time within six months after the 
production of the sugar, and shall be 
paid promptly by the Secretary of the 
| Treasury. 

| Secretary to Prepare 

| And Issue All Warrants 

| (c¢) Title to customs warrants shall be 
| transferable by delivery. A customs war- | 
rant when presented by the bearer 
thereof within one year from the date 
of issuance shall be legal tender at its 
par value for payment of duties on im- 
ports. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prepare and issue all customs war- 
rants. Customs warrants shall be obli- 
gations of the United States within the 
definition in section 147 of the act en- 
titled “An act ‘to codify, revise and} 
amend the penal laws of the United | 
States,” approved Mar. 4, 1909, as 
amended (United States Code, title 18, 
section 261). | 

(d) No allowance shall be paid upon| 
any sugar which has at any time been| 
imported into the continental United) 
States or upon whieh an allowance has 
previously been paid under this para-| 
graph. 

(e) No manufacturer shall be eligible | 
to receive any allowance upon sugar pro- | 
duced from sugar heets or sugar cane of | 
any crop year unless such manufacturer | 
files with the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
prior to July 1 of such year, a notice of | 
an intention to claim the benefits of this | 
paragraph. Such notice shall be in such} 
form as the Secretary of the Treasury | 
shall by regulation prescribe and shail 
include an estimate of the amount of su- 
gar proposed to bé produced by the man- 
ufacturer from sugar beets and sugar} 
cane of such crop year. No allowance} 
| shall be paid to any manufacturer upon | 
| sugar produced from sugar beets or su-| 
gar cane of any crop year unless the| 
manufacturer produces at least 2,000) 
pounds of sugar from sugar beets and | 
sugar cane of such crop year. 


| 
Provision Is Made 
For Filing of Claims 
(f) No allowance shall be paid to any | 
person unless he files claim therefor and | 
wane books, records, accounts and | 
emoranda necessary for the purposes 
of this paragraph, in such form and 
| manner as th2 Secretary of the Treasury | 
shall by regulation prescribe, nor unless | 
such person permits the examination 
of and produces such books, accounts, 
records and memoranda in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe. 
(g) Any transaction of the Treasury 
Department in issuing or receiving cus- 
toms warrants or in paying allowances 





saying, “that I am opposed to raising the 
price of cotton. Nobody would like to 
see that happen more than I. The only 
doubt in my mind is just how that should 
be done.” 

After Mr. Morley’s testimony, R. St. 
George Walker, secretary and treasurer 
of the New York Cotton Exchange Clear- 
ing Association, testified as to the func- 
tions of the association in handling the 
accounts of its members. 





as a clearing house for the purpose of 
liquidating the members’ purchases and 
sales. We have no interest in any con- 
tracts or any members,” he said, 





upder this paragraph, shall be final and 
conclusive upon all officers of the Gov- 
ernment; except that all such transac- 
tions shall be examined by the General 
Accounting Office at such times and in 
such manner as the Comptroller General 
of the United States may by regulation 
prescribe.. Such examination shall be 
for the sole purpose of making a report 
to the Congress and to the Secretary of 
the Treasury of expenditures in viola- 
tion of law, together with such recom- 


“The clearing association serves only | mendations with respect thereto as the| 


“Comptroller General deems advisable. 


-| mail service to and from South America. 


of the proceeds of issues of customs war- | * 


tary amount. -The sum would be used ; 
for completion of ‘the route from Para- 


eration to the Department in effecting 
reductions in contract rates, Mr. Brown 


Plans to Expand. 


Air Mail Service 


~ Given to House’ 


Larger Fund Sought to Ex- 
tend Lines; Consolidation 
Of Routes and Reduced 
Contract Fees Sought 


Plans to expand the air mail service, in 
connection with the appropriation of $15,- 
000,000 for airplane contract u.ail service 
carried in the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 8531) are .ex- 
plained in the recorded hearings on that 
measure made public by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations Jan. 13. 

The $15,000,000 proposed in the bill is 
a $1,700,000 increase over the total for 
the current fiscal year. In addition, the | 
testimony of postal officials before the 
Committee indicated possibility of $1,° 
500,000 more being asked for foreign air 
contracts, with a view to enlarged air 


Advertising Service Grows 

A marked trend toward direct advertis- 
ing by air mail on the part of business 
firms has resulted from successful trials 
of air mail advertising, the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, told the Committee. “It will keep 
up as long as it brings business,” he said. 

The Post Office Department now is 
trying to obtain reduction of payments 
under domestic air mail contracts, and 
has met with difficulty on the question | 
of the future ef the short lines and their | 
contract rates, he said. 

To accomplish this the Department is | 
considering the establishment: of new) 
routes and consolidations of existing | 
routes, none of which the Department | 
now operates itself, he stated. The De- 
partment has disposed of all routes to/ 
ar operators, under contract, he | 
said. 


South American Lines Planned 
Completion of the foreign air mail 
service in South America will require 
about $1,500,000, the Postmaster Gen- | 
eral, Walter Brown, told the Committee, 
in stating the need for this supplemen- | 


maribo to Buenos Aires, he said. é 
Consolidation is an important consid- 


told the Committee. He stated that “it 
costs us, as a rule, as much to carry the 
mail over the short line as it does over 





the long line. These short lines were 
advertised because of local conditions at ' 
the time this service was started. | 

“I am not at all certain that the sys- 
tem of paying the contractor by the 
pound is a sound one,” he continued. “He 
has to go anyhow; his plane has to go; 
whether he has 1 pound or 100 pounds. | 
He has to furnish the service. When we 
pay him by the pound, We create an in-| 
ducement to him to carry by air mail| 
stuff that ought not to go by air mail.” 


Distance Basis Favored 


Mr. “Brown expressed the Miew that 
air’ mait contracts should?be baged onthe 
two factors on which railroad.mail ¢gn- 
tracts are based, namely, the space that 
the mail occupies or that the Post Office 
Department preempts for its occupancy, 
and the distance that the carrier takes 
the mail. There would then be no in- 








| serve a legitimate purpose, he declared. 

An immediate saving of $5,000,000 to 
| $6,000,000 a year would result from con- 
| solidation of all routes under one £on- 
tractor under such arrangement, Mr. 
Brown estimated. 

The policy of the Department in estab- 
lishing new domestic lines, until consoli- 
| dations are effected, is not to put in new 
lines that are not economical units, Mr. 
Brown said.. The present passenger line 
|operating through the Southwest from 
|Los Angeles to Kansas City may be ex- 
| tended to Birmingham, via Tucson and 
| Fort- Worth, and given a contract, he 
| said, pointing out that Winter weather 
conditions on the southern route are 
| more favorable than on the route paral- | 
leling the Union Pacific Railroad. This 
would require an additional appropri- 
ation, he stated, unless consolidations 
could be effected by legislation, which 


the resulting savings applied to this 
new line. . 

Another possible change is to run the 
Cleveland route on- through Washington, 
D. C., via Pittsburgh, and thence to Nor- 
folk, Va. The Chicago-St. Louis short 
line, he said, ought to be extended down 
to New Orleans via the Mississippi Vai- 
ley, a natural trade route which might 
7 cost more than the present short 
ine. 


New Routes Proposed 


Mr. Glover also outlined plans for new 
routes. He said: “I cannot tell you how 
much they will cost. We have in mind 


| straightening out the line which now/ Philippine Islands. 


goes down from New York to Atlanta, 
so that it will go by way of Montgomery, 
Ala., instead of by Birmingham: Then 
we want a line from Atlanta to Birming- 
ham, Jackson, Shreveport, Fort Worth 
and Dallas. Then we want to extend the 
line from Louisville down to Nashville, 
Memphis and on\to Fort Worth and 
Dallas.” ' 

There are distinct trends towatd use 
of air mail for direct advertising and by 
banks to save interest charges, he said. 
That the air mail has come to stay is 
shown by the increase in business, he 
stated. 


Compensation for Death 
Of War Veterans Proposed) 


The payment of death compensation to 
the dependents of World War veterans, 


| when death is not due to wilful miscon- 


duct, is provided for in H. R. 8525, intro- 
duced in the House, Jan, 13, by Repre- 
sentative Niedringhaus (Rep.), St. Louis, 
Mo. Under the terms of the bill any per- 
son who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the World War, 
whose death occurs at any time after 
Apr. 5, 1917, and is: not the result of his 
own misconduct, shall be presumed to 
have died as the result of injury suf- 
fered, or disease contracted during his 


military service. 

that is false in any substantial particular 
with respect to any claim of himself or 
any other person under this paragraph, 


or who knowingly receives any allowance 
under this paragraph to which he is not 


| entitled, or who knowingly files a claim 
(h) Any person who knowingly or| 


for any such allowanceé’shall, upon con- 





without the exercise of due diligence 
makes any statement or representation 


vietion thereof, be subject to a fine of 
not more than $1,000. 
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Proceedings of January 13, 1930: 
The Senate 


HE SENATE met at 11 a, m. Vari- 

ous bills were introduced. 

Nominations were submitted from 
the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads by the chairman, Senator 
Phipps (Rep.), of Colorado. 

Upon motion of Senator Overman 
(Dem.), of North ‘Carolina, the Sen- 
ate considered the nomination of Wal- 
ter H. Fisher as district attorney fér 
the eastern district of North Carolina, 
which was reported with another nom- 
ination from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The nomination was confirmed. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
spoke against the policy of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board for reduction of crop 
production. (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) 

A message was received from the | 
President. The clerk read the mes- 
sage, transmitting the report of the 
Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement to the Senate. 


The clerk read also a memorandum 
from the Attorney General submitted 


J 


with the report. The report was fe- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 
(Detailed discussion*on page 1.) 
A 
SENATOR WAGNER (Dem.), of 
New York, presented a resolution 

and asked that it be read. The reso- 
lution requests further -inquiry by the 
Law Observance and Enforcement 
Commission. (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) . 

Senator Waterman (Rep.), of Colo- 
rado, opened the debate on the sugar 
tariff.’ : 

The Senate recessed for five min- 
utes at 3:04 p. m., upon motion of the 
majority leader, Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, to permit Members 
of the Senate to meet Gen. Jan Smuts, 
former prime minister of the Union 
of South Africa, who was escorted to 
the floor by Senator Watson. 

Senator Waterman) resumed his re- 
marks on the sugar tariff. 

At 4:27 p. m., upon request of Sen- 
ator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, the Sen- 
ate recessed until 11 a. m., Jan. 14. 


The House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE convened at noon. + 

An address on Philippine inde- 
pendence was made by Pedro Gue- 
varra, resident commissioner of the 
Philippines. 

The President’s message transmit- 
ting the report of the National Com- 
mission on Law:Observance and En- 
forcement was received and read. 


Representative Longworth (Rep.), 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, the Speaker, re- 
ferred the report to the following 
House committees: Ways and Means, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, Judiciary, District of Columbia, 
Immigration. 


Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Hoquiam, Wash., chairman of _ the 
Immigration Committee, advocated 
adoption of a numerical limitation on 
immigration from -the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

Representhtive Box (Dem.), of 
Jacksonville, Tex., spoke in favor of 
immigration restriction. (Detailed | 
discussion on page 1.) 

A | 

EPRESENTATIVE ANDREW 

(Rep.), of Gloucester, . 
urged passage of his bill giving fur- 
ther power to the Law Enforcement 
Commission. (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), | 
of New York Gity, discussed prohibi- 
tion in the light of the Enforcement 
Commission’s report. 


Mr, Johnson’s proposal to limit im- 
migration -from the Western Hem- 
isphere was favored by Representa- 
tive Sabath (Dem:), of Chicago, Ill. 

Resident Commissioner Osias (Na- | 
tionalist), of Balaon, P. I., said few 
of the Members of the House would | 
hold with Representative Wainwright 
that it would be unconstitutional to 
grant independence to the Philippine 
Islands. Absolutely no preferential | 
trade rights would be demanded in the 
event independence were granted, he 
said, and the country. would not only 
be able to maintain the standard of 
living to which the United States had 
brought the islands but would even | 
improve upon it. 

Representative Green (Dem.), of | 
Starke, Fla., asked but was refused | 
permission to extend his remarks in | 
the Congressional Record by includ- 
ing health notes in the appendix.. He 
made a point of no quorum. The roll | 
was called and a quorum of 344 mem- | 


Special Stamp Proposed 
To Honor Casimir Pulask 


1} 
| 


The issuance of a special postage) 


|the Department plans to propose, and| stamp in commemoration of the 150th | 


§ em 


anniversary of the death of Brig. Gen. | 
Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War, 


hero, is proposed in H. J. Res. 203, intro- 
duced in the House Jan. 13 by Represen- | 
tative Schafer (Rep.), of Milwaukee, | 
Wis. 


Senator King Proposes 
Philippine Independence 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, intro- 
duced in the Senate Jan. 13 a second bill | 
(S. 3108) for the independence of the 
The measure con- 
tains chiefly verbal changes from a bill 
(S, 2500) introduced by him Dec. 9. 


Supreme Court Refuses | 
To Act in Radio Patent Suit | 


The decision of the Circuit Court of | 
Appeals for the Second Circuit in the} 
radio patent case of Wildermuth v. Hazel- 
tine Corp., No. 532, will not be reviewed 
by the Supreme Court of the United | 
States, that court on Jan. 13 having de- 
nied‘a petition for a writ of certiorari. 

The respondent is the owner of the 
Hazeltine patent in suit, No. 1538858, cov- || 
ering “grid circuit neutralization,” while 
the petitioner, a resident of New York, 
engaged in the sale of radio broadcast | 
receivers. | 

The petition for a writ of certiorari 
pointed out that among the fundamental 
rules of construction as related to pat- 
ents, is the principle that a limitation in- 
troduced into the specification to obtain 
allowance eannot be ignored, and that 
the patent cannot be interpreted as if 
such limitation did not exist. 

It was the contention of the petitioner 
that the respondent’s patent was delib- 
erately limited to “close coupling,” be- 
cause of rejection by the Patent Office. 
However, it was pointed out, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
held that the petitioner’s “loose coupling” 
did infringe the respondent’s patent, 
thereby disregarding the disclaimer filed 
by the respondent. 

The respondent took the position in its | 
brief that in describing a particular em- | 
bodiment of the invention At described | 
ideal. conditions—‘“close coupling” and 
“substantially equal to unity coupling”— 
but this was not a limitation of the in- 
vention nor of the scope of the patent. 





bers responded. Mr. Green was then 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks, 

~ 


HE HOUSE resolved itself into 

Committee of the Whole for con- 

sideration of the War Department ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 7955). 

Representative Barbour (Rep.), of 
Fresno, Calif., in charge of the bill, 
discussing antiaircraft guns, said those 
weapons are still in an experimental 
stage. 

Mr. LaGuardia supported the state- 
ment, declaring it would be foolish to 
appropriate any considerable sum for 
such guns at the present, 

During a discussion of chemical war- 
fare, Mr. Barbour said the appropria- 
tion sought was sufficient for defense 
preparations. The best gas mask in 
the world, he said, has been developed 
by the Army; 6,000 masks a day can 
be made as soon as improvements are 
completed, and the present capacity is 
about 2,000 daily, he stated. ' 

A 


REPRESENTATIVE COLLINS 

(Dem.), of Meridian, Miss., of- 
fered an amendment to prohibit re- 
serve officers other than those in the 
combat branch from receiving pay and 
allowances. Mr. LaGuardia and 
others attacked the amendment on 
the grounds that it would exclude from 
training officers in some of the most 
important branches of the military es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. Barbour made a point against 
the amendment, saying it would cause 
inclusion of legislation in the bill. Mr. 
Collins asserted "his amendment was 
only limiting; and the point was with- 
drawn. The amendment failed when 
put to a vote. 

Mr. Collins offered an amendment 
that would have prohibited the train- 
ing of students, in R. O. T. C. units in 
educational institutions, in branches 
that would not fit them to be members 
of combat agencies. Mr. Barbour 
raised the same point, and the chair 
ruled against it. After a briei dis- 
cussion, the amendment was rejected. 

A 


HE COMMITTEZ of the Whole 
arose at 4:20 p. m. upon motion 
of Mr. Barbour. 

Representative Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., who had been in 
the chair, reported that no action had 
been reached on the War Department 
appropriations bill. 

The resignation of Representative 
Boylan (Dem.), of New York City, 
from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors was accepted. He was then 
named a member of the Committee on 
Senora 

he House adjourned, upon a mo- 
tion by Mr. Barbour, at 4.22 p. m., un- 
til 12 noon, Jan. 14. 
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Quotas Are Asked ? 
For Aliens Fron 
Western: Nations 


Restriction of Immigration’ 
From Canada and Latin 
America Requested in 
Two Bills in Hotse 


[Continued from Pagé 1.]: 
portion of the restrictive quotas‘ to the 
| English-speaking population.of Canada.” 

Representative Box, in his speech, as- 
sured Mr. Johnson, #s chairman of his 
committee, “the best support of which I 
am capable. 

“You cannot consistently allow a great 
number of people to enter the country 
from the northern and southern borders 
and shut out people just as good from the 
East,” Mr. Box told the House, 

“You cannot say to the peoole of any 
section you may have all the svpaneyieg 
labor you want. and say to the people 
another section you cannot have what 





you want. We must deal with this ques- 
tion from a national viewpoint.” 


Survey Conducted 


Mr. Box said he had visited several 
States studying this question.. He con- 
tinued: 

“The chairman (Representative John- 
son) has stated that thousands are being 
carried from one State to another. I 
saw American boys, not bums, but men 
who wanted to work, ex-service men, 
walking the roads, looking for a. job. 
They were on the railroad. tracks and on 
the fields everywhere. 

“Men who want their labor performed 
by subservient, lowly. people, living in 
hard conditions, soon establish such con- 
ditions that a self-respecting man will 
not accept, and God pity the man who 
has to accept. God pity America when 
men who had to hold up our banners 
and push them to the front have to 
come down and live under the conditions 
they exact of them in order to get work. 
I honor them for saying, ‘I must live 
like a white man.’ 

“There are communities and conditions 
and there is work from which our peo- 
ple sometimes run away for the reasons 
I have just named. In the States I asked 
for reports from several thousand com- 
munities and several thousand sources 
about those conditions. I sent them to 
people in the States into which the great 
influx is pouring. The majority of.those 
people replied that they can get plenty. of 
American men and women to do that 
work if they will let them live like Amer- 
ican men.” 

Representative Cole (Rep.), of Des 
Moines, Iowa, told the House he wanted 
to express appreciation of the fact that 
Mr. Box has been “a pioneer in this re- 
stricted regulation, and I think we owe 
% great debt to his efforts along. this 
ine.’ : 


American Passport Visas 
Not Required in Denmark 


Visas of passports.of American na- 
tionals desiring to visit Denmark. are no 
longer required by the Danish authori- 
ties, according to a report from. the 
American Minister at Copenhagen, made 
public, Jan. 13, by the Department of 
State. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Department has received: a. tele- 
gram from Mr. H. Percival Dodge, the 
American Minister at Copenhagen, re- 
porting the receipt of a note from the 
Danish minister for foreign affairs to 
the effect that visas of passports of 
American nationals desiring to visit Den- 
mark are no longer required by the Dan- 
ish authorities, 


Bills and Petitions Filed 
In Bay State Total 1,282 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Jan. 13. 

A total of 1,282 bills and petitions had 
been filed with the general court (legisla- 
ture) of 1930 when the filing time ex- 
pired Jan. 11. In the senate 252 bills and 
petitions were filed and in the house 
1,030. Last year the total was 1,286, of 
which 250 were in the senate and 1,036 in 
the house. 
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Promoting Trade 
Are Explained 


Bureau of. Foreign and Do- 
‘mestic. Commerce Plays 
Important Part in Solu- 
tion of Business Problems 

By Harold Dotterer 


Chief, Division District Offices, Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


In connection with a conference to dis- 


cuss trade promotion activities, which is | 


being held in Washington Jan. 13, 14 and 
15 by managers of the district offices of 
the Bureau, a description of how the divi- 
sion distributes business information by 
the chief of the division may be of interest. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce could’ be compared with any 
large concern, and we might divide its 
orgMiization into three distinct parts. 
The foreign service is composed of the 
gatherers of the “raw” material, the 
Washington organization as the “produc- 
tion or manufacturing” department, and 
the district office service as the “distri- 
buting or sales” organization. 

Each day brings into the Bureau large 
quantities of trade reports, letters, and 


other data from the Bureau’s foreign 
service officers. This material is routed 
to the commodity, regional, or technical 

Piivisions (the personnel of which is com- 
posed of experts in particular commodi- 
ties and in export trade technique), to 
be checked and expanded preparatory to 
its distribution to the American exporters 
through “Commerce Reports” (the De- 
partment’s Weekly), special circulars, 
trade information bulletins,- or confi- 
dential circulars. After this “raw” ma- 
terial has been “manufactured” in the 
Bureau it is ready for the district and 
cooperative offices—the distributing or 
sales organization. 


Contact With Firms 


+ These offices play an important part as 
distributors of Bureau material, espe- 
cially in the distribution of confidential 
material and data on opportunities for 
the sale of American-made products. 
Copies of everything published or in- 
tended for circulation in any way are 
sent these offices, the managers of 
which are in close touch with the firms 
in their districts interested in the expor- 
tation of American products. The export 
managers and executives of these firms 
often call personally at the district and 
cooperative offices with their export 
problems. 
As a rule, the district manager is able 
pio give, from his own files or from his 
own personal experience, 
tion as will assist in solving the prob- 
lems. The larger -part of the material 
collected by the foreign service represent- 


atives abroad finds its way into the dis- | 
trict and cooperative offices, after pass- | 
ing through the “manufacturing plant” | 


at Washington, so that these offices are 
able to furnish American firms with ex- 
pert foreign trade advice with the least 
possible delay. 

The district and cooperative offices are 
of great assistance to members of the Bu- 
reau’s foreign service when on visits to 
these offices. When the representative of 
the Bureau returns from abroad he im- 
mediately comes to Washington where 
an itinerary is arranged which will take 
him to the more important cities in the 
United States. The offices are given 
from 10 days to two weeks advance no- 
tiee of a representative’s visit. He 
makes his headquarters at these offices, 
each of which puts him in touch with the 
firms in its district which are interested 
in trade with the country from which he 
came, 


Arrange Interviews 
The managers arrange interviews and 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
January 13 


10 a. m—Senator Dill (Dem.), of 
Washington, called to discuss radio com- 
munications with the President. 

11:15 a. hea’ Smith 
(Rep.); of Twin Falls, Idaho, called to 
present to the President John Hart, for- 
mer Republican national committeeman 
of Idaho. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator Fess (Rep.), of 
Ohio, called to present the board of di- 
rectors of the National Education Asso- 
ciation who invited the President to 
make an address at the annual conven- 
tion of the association to be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, on or about July’ 4, 
1930. 

11:45 a, m.—A delegation from Alex- 
andria, Va., headed by Representative 
Moore (Dem.), of Fairfax, Va., called to 
invite the President to attend ceremonies 
to be held in Alexandria in connecijon 
with Ggorge Washington’s birthday anni- 
versary, Feb. 22. 

12 m.—Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, of 
Pasadena, Calif., called to pay her re- 
spects. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 





Government Begins 
Task of Nationwide 
Survey. of Forests 


Department of Agriculture 
Puts C. M. Granger, of 
Pacific Northwest District, 
In Charge of Work 


First steps in a nation-wide forest sur- 
vey, described as one of the biggest 
enterprises ever undertaken for the de- 
velopment of forestry in this country, 
were announced Jan. 13 by the Depart-- 
ment of Agriculture: The department’s 
statement follows in full text: 


The promotio# by the United States 
Forest Service of District Forester C. M. 
Granger, of the Pacific northwest dis- 





such informa- | 


trict, to the position of head forest econ- 
omist in charge of the nation-wide forest 
survey now being launched by the Forest 
Service, was announced today by the 
Department, of Agriculture. 

The forest survey, authorized by the 
McSweeney-McNary Act of 1928, is one 
of the biggest undertakings in the de- 
velopment of forestry thus far under- 
taken. It will be a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of existing forest supplies and 
conditions, growth and _ requirements, 
and. of present and future trends, all of 
which, when properly coordinated, will 
constitute a fundamental and economi- 
cally sound basis for determining Fed- 
eral, State and industrial forest policies 
and programs. Congress has authorized 
a Federal contribution of $3,000,000 to 
the project. A: small initial appropria- 
tion of-$40,000 is available this year. 


Cooperation Necessary 

Success in developing the project will 
depend upon widespread cooperation with 
Federal and State and industrial and 
other private agencies, says the Forest 
Service. Certain phases of the survey, 
such as the forest resource inventory 
and the study of growth, will be handled 
by the regional forest experiment sta- 
tion under the general direction of Mr. 
Granger. 

Because of its outstandingly complex 
and important forest problems, the Pa- 
cific Northwest has been selected as the 
region for the beginning of intensive 
work. The Pacific northwest forest ex- 
periment station, of which T. T. Munger 
is director, has already commenced pre- 
liminary work. The study will be ex- 
| tended as rapidly as possible to other 
forest regions, and will eventually cover 
the entire United States. 

Another step already taken is a can- 
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New York Plans 
Half Billion in 
Public Building 
Governor Says State and Sub- 
divisions Are. Responding 


To Request to Expedite 
Construction 


| Hoover's telegrams suggesting expedi- 
tion of public works to help stabilize 
businéss, 


Expenditures Listed 

Total projected’ expenditures were 
listed in Governor Roosevelt’s letter as 
follows:' State projects, $104,610,357; 
city projects, $329,574,137, including 
$244,000,000 in the City of New. York; 
county projects, $41,090.948; total, $475,- 
276,442. It was noted in the letter that 
a number of cities had not yet reported. 

Governor Roosevelt's letter follows in 
full text: 

I’ have received today from the 
Division of the Budget the following 
data in reply to President Hoover’s tele- 
gram of Nov. 24 and your letter of 
recent date. The length of time neces- 
sary, to the collection of this data was 
Z ; oceasioned by the fact that my recom- 
State this year will amourt to $500,-| mendations to the legislature regarding 
000,000, according to a letter ‘from Gov-| Staté appropriations had to be com- 
ernor Frankiin D, Roosevelt of New| pleted, and also because some of the 
York, received Jan, 13 ‘by’ the Secretary | municipalities were slow in answering 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. The, the query sent out. 
letter was in response to President! The superintendent of public works 


Public construction work in New York 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1930 


has obtained from the various counties 
a statement showing that the up-State 
counties will e&pend for highways, 
bridges, and other county improvements 
outside of cities, $41,090,948. 


Query Sent to Cities 

A-query was sent to all the cities 
of the State, and the tabulation I am 
transmitting will set forth the fact that 
all cities in the State, through the mayor 
or their business manager, responded to 
the President’s call, with the exception 
of Beacon and Poughkeepsie, Dutchess 
County; Canandaigua, Ontario County; 
Cohoes; Albany County; Glen Falls, War- 
ren County; Oswego, Oswego County; 
Rensselaer, Renselaer County, and Sher- 
ill and Utica, Oneida County. The total 
reported public improvements in the 
citieg of the State is $329,574,137.75, 
which includes $244,800,000 to be spent 
in the City of New York. 

Believing, for statistical purposes, it 
would be well to have before you all 
the information received, I am directing 
that. there be transmitted to you the 
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Use of Bow and Arrow 
For Deer Hunting Proposed 


* State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Jan. 13. 
. The hunting of deer. with bow and 
arrow should be permitted in Massa- 
chusetts, in addition to continued permis- 
sion to use shotguns, according to the re- 
port of a special legislative commission 
created to study revision of the game 
and inland fish laws. The commission 
also recommended that the open season 
on deer be limited to one week. , 


Approximately 2,800 deer were re- 
ported to the division of fisheries and 
game to have been taken during the 1929 
season, the report states. The commis- 
sion reported it had been demonstrated 
to its satisfaction that the use of bow 
comparison of 1929 and 1930 in so far 
as it has been obtained, and the letters 
from the various city officials’ giving 
their estimates. 


3113) ee 3 
Italian Farmers Urged . 


To Grow More W 


Three hundred and fifty thousand — 
pieces of literature, in weight almost half” 
a ton, urging Italian farmers to in- 
creased efforts in the production of 
wheat, were showered from airplanes re- 


' cently on the provinces, of Florence, and 
| Pistoi, Italy, according to-g report re- . 
| ceived in the Department of Commerce, 
| Jan. 3, from Assistant Trade Commis- - 
sioner John ‘M. Kennedy, Rome. 
airplane used to toss the bills traveled 
approximately 1,000 miles and flew over 
almost 60 farming centers. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—XKXKXKXiew 


tials arrow in the taking of deer is as 
| humane a method as taking them by the 
| ase of a shotgun. It is observed by the 
commission that the use of a bow and 
arrow is not prohibited under existing 
law except in the case of deer. 





» LINCOLN BUILDING 


g2nd Street and Madison Avenue, New York 


53 Story Office Building 
open for occupancy, March 1 


uction. 


visits for the foreign representative, and | 
in many instances arrangements are | 
made for him to address commercial or- 
ganizations and other bodies interested 
in export trade. In this way, the foreign | 


vass, in cooperation with the United 
States Bureau of the Census, of the wood 
requirements of the wood-using indus- 
tries, as a part of the present and future 


small — push programs for new facilities 


‘a 


representative brings directly to the| 


American manufacturer his knowledge of 
conditions abroad. 


The district and cooperative offices of | 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce are the service stations of that 
organization. There are 79 of these 
offices located in the important industrial 
cities and ports of the United States, so 
that prompt and individual service may 
be given to American export interests, to 


aid them in pushing the sale of their | 


goods in oversea markets. The offices 
are kept well supplied with the latest in- 
formation available on all export prob- 
lems, much of which is constantly being 
gathered in over 100 foreign countries by 
representatives of the United States Gov- 
“Sas 
e district and cooperative 

were established as a Somes of Sean 
contact between the exporters of the 
United States and the Bureau, where 
material constantly is being received re- 
garding conditions in’foreign markets as 
they affect the sale. of American prod- 
ucts. “Each office is in close touch with 
the firms in its territory and is able, with 
the help of the commodity, technical and 
regional divisions in Washington, to 
bring the valuable information collected 
abroad to the attention of those firms. 
Important matters often are telegraphed 
or telephoned from Washington to these 
offices, which in turn telephone them to 
those interested, thereby bringing the in- 
formation to the proper persons with the 
least possible delay, 


" Aid in Solving Problems 


Copies of everything published or in- 
tended for circulation in any way are sent 


to these offices, the managers of which |: 


are in close touch with the firms in their 
districts interested in the exportation of 
American. products. The export man- 
agers and executives of these firms often 
call personally at the district and co- 
operative offices with their export prob- 
lems. As a rule, the district manager 
is able to give, from his files or from his 
own personal experience, such informa- 
tion as will assist in solving the prob- 
lems. 

At times, however, it becomes \neces- 
sary for him to take the matter up. with 
the Bureau in Washington, where each 
commodity division is under the direc- 
tion of a practical man, chosen from the 
industry that he represents, who not 
only knows the technical side of his com- 
modity, but who has also had experience 
in selling this particular line in both 
domestic and foreign markets. Or, in the 
same way, the district manager may take 
up problems with the regional or tech- 
nical divisions, or, indeed, with all three 
types of divisions. In this way the dis- 
trict and cooperative offices are able to 
furnish American firms with expert and 

, 


wood requirements phase of the survey. 
Advance cooperative work also is being 
| initiated in the Lake States region. 
The agricultural appropriation bill now 
before Congress carries an increase of 
$85,000 for the forest survey for the next 
fiscal year. It is planned to use $50,000 
of this to expand the work in the Pacific 
northwest, $25,000 to initiate intensive 
work in the southern hardwood region, 
and $10,000 for individual assignments. 


‘Served in World War 


Mr. Granger is a graduate in forestry 
of Michigan Agricultural College. He 
entered the Forest Service in 1907, serv- 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 5.] 


Cee 
technical advice with the least possible 
delay. 

Each office maintains a classified list 
of the firms in its territory that are in- 
terested in the exportation of commodi- 
ties, as well as a list of such firms classi- 
fied by the countries in which they are 
interested. By means of these lists an 
office knows just what firms in its dis- 
trict are interested in a particular com- 
modity, and in what country or coun- 
tries. It is able, therefore, to bring trade 
opportunities and other material regard- 
ing a given commodity or a given coun- 
try to the attention of those firms most 
interested. A large number of foreigners 
visiting the United States on business 
call upon the Bureau’s offices in the 
course of a year, and each office makes 
it a point to see that these visitors are. 
brought in touch with the proper ex- 
porters in its district. 








The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


ormen fi, New York City 


ing successively as deputy supervisor, |, 


HE new year —like every other year — will reward low- 


cost operation and maintenance. 


Out-of-date facilities will be modernized or scrapped and 


replaced by new plants. 


Construction of this character is now being planned and 


projected at a rapid pace. 


American Can Company 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Brazilian Telephone Co. 

Buenos Aires Subway 

Chesapeake & Ohio R. R; 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Compania de Gas de La Plata 
Connecticut Light & Power Cox 
Dominion Coal Co., Ltd. 

Eastern State Penitentiary (Pa.) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 

General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
Girard College 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. 

Iowa Public Service Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Lincoln Building Corporation 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 
& ConstTrRucTors INC, 


combining 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 


Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co. 


VOL 


‘ Design and Construct 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM POWER STATIONS 


HYDRO-ELECTRIG 
DEVELOPMENTS 


RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 


Build 
APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 


OFFICE AND MONUMENTAL 
BUILDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA 


A few of the many clients for whom we are doing a large 
voltime of construction and engineering are the following: 


GULF OIL COMPANY 
Power Plant, Port Arthur, Texas 


National Electric Products Corp. 
National Tube Co, 

N. Y., Rio. & B. A. Air Line 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Philadeiphia Electric Co: 
Philadelphia'Gas Works Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Public Service Gas & Electric Co. (N.J.) 
Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Lt. & Pwr. Cos 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
San Antonio Public Service Co. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
St. Mark's Hospital 

Union Gas & Electric Co. 
United Gas Improvement Company 
United States Government 
University of Pennsylvania 
Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. 


Our broad experience in the construction—with or without design 


—of industrial, power, railroad and general building work is available 
to those planning new facilities or extensions during the coming year. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PrEsIDENT 


LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 


NEW YORK 


NEWARK 
BUENOS AIRES 


CHICAGO 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
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Federal Taxation 


a of Tacslion Payment of Business Loss Sustained; 
Vivir In Previous Y ear Held to be Deductible 


den Recei 


P Four Types of Distributions 
_ Defined and Application 
Of Provisions of Revenue 


’ Acts Explained 


a Soe Bureau of 
w nm, 
as Int+cnal Revenue 

the forms of taxable income 
asanved tb reason of security ownership 
is dividends. Due to the large portion of 
income received by taxpayers in this form 
and to the necessity of determining the 
taxable status of such income under the 
vatious revenue , it is necessary to 

w what a dividend is. a 

was generally understood, dividends are 
a division of profits paid to its stock- 

Iders by a going corporation. — 
nolhe sidepiest form of dividends is pay- 
ment in cash. If, however, it is not de- 
sired to distribute cash, several courses 
are open to the corporatio.: 

1. Capital stock may be increased by 
distributing a stock dividend. 

2. Bonds may be issued to the amount 
of the proposed dividend and distributed 
in lieu of cash. ; : 

3. Scrip may be issued against the 
profits and distributed as dividends. _ 

4. If property is in such shape that it 
can be divided, it may be distribut-d as 
a property dividend. 

Types Are Described 


Stock dividends are dividends payable 
in the company’s own stock. Unissued, 
urchased, treasury or donated stock may 

. S used for this purpose. _ 

A scrip dividend is one paid by a prom- 
issory note, owing to temporary shortage 
of cash. Fae 

Property dividends are usually paid in 
stocks or bonds of other corporations 
which have come into the possession of 
the paying corporation through invest- 
ment of its earnings. i 

Special dividends are sometimes. de- 
clared in addition to the regular divi- 
dends. They are ordinarily declared only 
when justified by extraordinary profits. 

Dividends payable on prefe stock | 
are either cumulative or noncumulative. 
A cumulative dividend, if not paid, accu- 
mulates from year to year, so that if 
profits are not sufficient to pay full rate 
in one year, the unpaid dividend or por- 
tion thereof is a prior claim in succeed- 
receive dividends. Noncumulative divi- 
dnds do not accumulate from year to 
year. : 


Payments Are of Two Classes 


Dividends may be classified as those 
which reduce the net worth of a corpora- 
tion and those which do not reduce the 
net worth of a corporation. Of the first 
type are those which reduce the assets or 
increase the liabilities. Those of the sec- 
ond type are stock dividends. Any divi- 
dend not paid in the company’s own stock 
reduces the net. worth of a corporation. 

The board of directors legally. sitting 
as a board have authority to d divi- 
dends and fix the time, place, and man- 
ner of payment. Once legaliy and pub- 
licly declared, they can not be rescinded 
by the directors, but become thé direct 
liability of the corporation. 

_In reviewing the revenue acts passed 
since the adoption of the Sixteenth 
Amendment, so far as they relate to the 
definition of the term “dividend,” it is 
found that the act of Oct. 3, 1913, made 
“dividends” taxable as income but did not 
define the term. In Lynch v. Hornby (247 
U. S. 339), a case arising under the 1913 
act, the Supreme Court held that the dis- | 
tribution by a going corporation to its | 
stockholders after Mar. 1, 1913, of profits 
accumulated prior thereto, was a divi- 
dend asd taxable income. The court, 
defining “dividends,” said: 

“In short, the word ‘dividend’ was em- 
ployed in the act as descriptive of one 
kind of gain to the individual stock- 
holder; dividends being treated as tangi- 
ble and recurrent returns upon his stock 
analogous to the interest and rent re- 
ceived upon other forms of invested 
capital.” 


Law Defines Dividends 


Congress in all later revenue acts de- 
fined the term “dividends” so as to ex- 
clude distributions or profits accumu- 
lated prior to Mar. 1, 1913. 

The revenue acts of 1916 and 1917 
made dividends taxable as income and 


eevee’ in section 2 (a) of the 1916 
act: 


_ That the term “dividends” as used in this 
title shall be held to mean any distribu- 
tion made or ordered to be made by a cor- 
poration * * * out of its earnings or 
profits accrued since Mar. 1, 1913, and pay- 
able to its stockholders, whether in cash or 
in stock of the corporation * * * which. stock 
dividend shall be considered income, to the 
amount of its cash value. 


This definition was carried into the 
1917 act, by section 1211, as section 31 
(a) and supplemented by section 31 (b), 
providing that— 

Any distribution made to the shareholders 
or members of*a corporation * * * in the 
year 1917, or subsequent tax years, shall be 
deemed to have been made from the most 
recently accumulated undivided profits or 
surplus, and shall constitute a part of the 


annual income of the distributee for the | 


year in which received, * * * 


Provision Construed by Courts 
In construing these provisions of the 
1917 act, the Supreme Court in Edwards 
v. Douglas (269 U. S. 204) held that dis- 
tributions made by a corporation in 1917 


were taxable to the distributee as divi-| 


dends at the 1917 rates, wh 
peared that the 1917 earnings 
ficient to cover the distributi 


ere it ap- 
were suf- 
ons, even 


though the corporation had declared that | 


they were made out of depletion re- 
serves, 

The provisions of section 31 (b) do not 
apply to distributions made prior to Aug. 
6, 1917, out of earnings or profits ac- 
erued prior to Mar. 1, 1913. The divi, 
dends that were in question in the Doug- 
Jas case were dividends received in Sep- 
tember and December, 1917, and were 
called at the time “depletion dividends.” 


Tax Held to Be Invalid 


The provision of the revenue act of 
1916 which imposed a tax on stock divi- 
dends of a corporation was held uncon- 
stitutional on Mar. 8, 1920, by the Su- 
apeme Court in Eisner v. Macomber (252 
. S. 189). 
| . The revenue act of 1918 also made divi- 
| ends taxable as income and in section 
| 201 (a) defined the term “dividends” as— 
i‘ Any distribution made by a corporation 
' *_* * to its shareholders or members 
» whether in cash or in other property or in 


ines of the corporation, out of its earm 
3 


"4 or profits accumulated since Feb. 28, 


4 
_ . The provision of this act relating to 
_ distributions in stock of the corporation 


| known as the Blair Securities Company. 


Relief Provisions of Law Declared to Permit Allowance 
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Deductible Losses 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


to 


Taxpayer for Settlement 


a 
Where a taxpayer, in 1922, paid up cer- 
tain liabilities whch he had incurred in 
1920 as an active member of a partner- 
ship, the losses sustained thereby were 


— the Board of Tax Appeals has 
held, 

In 1922, the Board explained, the tax- 
payer was obl to make certain 
Ravalities which had been incurred by 
the partnership in 1920. Under the 
revenue act of 1921, a loss resulting from 
the operation of a trade or business was 
deduetible, even though the taxpayer was 
not engaged in trade or business during 
the particular year for which the loss 
was claimed, the Board held, saying, 
“The purpose of section 204 was to re- 
lieve from the harsh rule that required 
one’s tax liablity to be determined solely 
from the happenings of a 12-month pe- 
riod. It is a relief provision and should 
be liberally construed.” 


EpGar L. MARSTON 


Vv. . 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
No. 20955. 


| CHARLES R. COWENHOVYEN Jr. and H. 
MAURICE FRIDLUND for the taxpayer; 
HartTForD ALLEN for the Commissioner. 


Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Dec. 23, 1929 


The respondent has determined a defi- | 
ciency of .994.20 for the year 1923, in| 
connection with which the petitioner ai-| 
leges he erred in disallowing as a deduc-| 
tion a net business loss for the year 1922. 


From 1893 until its dissolutior. some | 
time in 1920, the petitioner was a mem-| 
ber of the firm of Blair & Company, | 
a partnership engaged in the business 
of buying and selling securities, finan- 
cing corporations, lending money, and 
dealing in foreign with. 
at 24 Broad Street, New York City. The 
other members of the firm were wedyard 
ose and John B. Dennis. * Petition- 
er’s interest im the partnership was 22 
per cent. 

Among the corporations financed by 
the partnership during the time it was 
actively engaged in business were the 
Clinchfield Railroad, Carolina, Clinch- 
field and Ohio Railroad, Terre Haute) 
and Peoria Railroad, Otis Elevator Com- 

any, Royal Baking Powder Company, 

orden Milk Company, Moose Mountain 
Company, and the International Coal 
Products Company and its subsidiary, the 
General Oil & Gas Company. The Inter- | 
national Coal Products Company was | 
organized by the partnership to pro- 
duce a by-product of coal known as 
carbo coal. The partnership held all 
of its outstanding capital stock and bonds. | 
In or about 1918 the Products Company 
expended $4,000,000 or $5,000, in 
constructing and equipping a 
Clinchfield, Va. In addition to the funds 


received from the partnership, in 1918 
the Products Company g 52 od 
of $2,750,000 from the. Uni . 


with whieh to erect the plant. The*part- 
nership guaranteed payments of the lozn 
from the United States and pledged 
its credit for other large amounts ob- 
tained by the Products Company to con- 
duct its affairs. 


Quick Assets Sold 
For Corporation Stock 


In 1919 or the early part of 1920, the 
Products Company became financially 
involved, as a result the partnership sus- 
tained heavy losses. 

In the Spring of 1920, the partner- 
ship combined its business with Solomon | 
& Company, and two corporations wee) 
organized, one under the name of Blair 
& Company, Inc. (hereinafter referred 
to as the corporation), and the other 


All of the quick assets of the partner- 
ship were sold to the corporation for 
stock of the latter, and its remaining 


j time was devoted to winding up the 


Company. Neither corporation assumed 
he coer tee puteaeckie tae 
ereafter rship 
business as a going concern and the for- 
mer partners started to liquidate, the 
firm’s outstanding liabilities. Its Mabil- 
ities at that time were about $1,000,000 
exclusive of its liability on the loan of 
$2,750,000 made by the. United States to 
the Products Company. 

In 1921 the claim of the United States 
against the petitioner and other mem- 
bers of the former rship as guar- 
antors of the loan of $2,750,000 made to 
the Products Company was placed in the 
hands of counsel for collection, and de- 
mands were made upon the guarantors 
for payment. In 1922 the petitioner | 
frequently conferred with his attorney, ' 
the Secretary of War, and other officials | 
of the Government, with reference to the 
subject. Negotiations commenced for 
a compromise of the claim ended with a 
settlement without court action in 1925, | 
During and after 1922 the petitioner 
held numerous conferences with the 
other members of the former partner- 


ship and firm creditors in connection 
with matters relating to the liquidation 
of the concern and his personal liability 
for its debts. His business affairs were | 
conducted with the assistance of a secre- 
tary from an office he maintained at 24 
road Street, New York City. During 
1922 practically all of the petitioner’s 


affairs of the former partnership and 
his liability as a member of the firm. 


Note Is Claimed 
As Bad Debt Deduction 


In 1922 the petitioner and his former 
partners, due to the financial condition 
of the Products Company, were obliged 
to make good their endorsements on 
notes given by the latter in connection 


| with money borrowed from the -partner- 


ship and from a bank. Five of these 
notes, each in the principal amount of 
$100,000, were transferred to the cor- 
poration at the time of its organization 
with the understanding that they would 
be paid within three months. The notes 
were held by the corporation until some 
time in 1922 prior to Mar. 9, when upon 
demand of the holder the endorsers paid 
the obligations, plus accrued interest. 
The amount paid by the petitioner, com- 
puted on the basis of his interest in the 
former partnership, was $128,578.69, for 
which the Products Company gave: the | 
petitioner a demand note dated Mar. 9, | 
1922. The amount of the note, incor- | 
rectly stated by the petitioner in his | 
return for 1923 as $128,527.69, was | 
claimed as a bad debt deduction in 1923. | 
The fiote was worthless in the year 1922. | 


In connection with the partnership’s | 
financing of the Products Company the | 


members of the firm endorsed six notes | 


to a bank for loans. In 1922 demand 
was made upon the endorsers for pay- 
ment; nis, one 


t oer, was 
‘unable to is Bitek ‘the liability 
and as a result the petitioner i 


Blair 
were required to, and did, pay full 
amount due under the notés. The loss 
sustained by the petitioner, after deduct 
ing sums realized on the sale of collateral | 
deposited by the Products Corporation 
with the bank as security for the pay- 
ment of the notes, amounted to $399,- 
399.28. The claim the petitioner acquired 
against the Products Corporation as the 
result of his payment had no value ‘in 
the year 1922. ; 


Net Profit Realized 
On Sale of Securities 


At the time of the organization of | 
Blair & Company, Inc., and the Blair Se- | 
curities Company, the old partnership | 
was indebted to James A. Blair, at one | 
time a member of the firm, in the prin- 
cipal amowtnt of $900,000. A settlement 
was reached by the old partnership with 
James A, Blair, whereby he agreed to | 


| 





assets were sold to the Blair Securities 
O—————LL VSS 


was similar to that in the revenue act of 
1916, held unconstitutional by the -Su- 
preme Court in Eisner v. Macomber, 
supra. 

In the revenue act of 1921 we find 
“dividends” included in taxable income 
and defined in section 201 (a) as— 

Any distribution made by a corporation 
(except when the term is used as relating 
to insurance companies) to its shareholders 
or members, whether in cash or in other 
property, out of its earnings or profits ac- 
cumulated since Feb, 28, 1913: * * * 

When we come to the revenue acts of 
1924, 1926 and 1928, we find the term 
“dividends” defined in section 201 (a) of 
the revenue acts of 1924 and 1926 and 
section 115 (a) of the revenue act of 
| 1928 in substantially the same terms, 
| as— 
| Any distribution made by a corporation 
(except where the term is used as relating 
| to insurance companies) to its shareholders, 
whether in money or in other property, out 
of its earnings or profits accumulated after 
Feb. 28, 1913. 

Liquidating Dividend Adjudicated 

Considerable doubt arose as to whether 
|the definition of the term “dividends” 
under the act of Sept. 8, 1916, as 
amended by the act of Oct. 3, 1917, in- 
cluded a so-called “liquidating dividend” 
or distribution in liquidation. The Board 
of Tax Appeals in the appeal of James 
Dobson (1 B. T. A. 1082) held that dis- 
tributions made in 1917 by a corporation 
|in liquidation are within the provisions 
|of secton 31 (b)-of the revenue act of 
| 1916 (added by section 1211 of the reve- 
nue.act of 1917), and to‘the extent that 
they are paid out of profits aceumulated 
after Mar. 1, 1913, are taxable as divi- 
dends. The Board said, at page 1085: 

“And in ‘any distribution’ must be in- 
cluded distributions made in liquidation 
as well as those made in the ordinary 
course of business. Thé term ‘distribu- 
tion’ in its commonly accepted meaning 
certainly includes payments made to 
stockholders in liquidating corpora- 
tions. 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
definition of the term “dividends,” as 
defined in section 201(a) of the revenue 
acts of 1924 and 1926 and section 115 
of the revenue act of 1928, that it was 
the intention of Congress under these 
acts to exclude from its definition of the 
term {‘dividends” a so-called liquidating 
dividend. This is evident by the added 
subdivision (c) to each of the above sec- 
|tions, providing that— 

Amounts distributed in complet€liquida- 
} tion of a corporation shall be treated as in 
full payment in exchange for the stock, and 
amounts distributed in partial liquidation of 
a corporation shall be treated as in part or 


| 





accept stock in the Blair Securities Com- | 
pany in payment for the partnership’s | 
indebtedness to him, provided the part- 
ners, including petitioner, would guaran- 
tee him against any loss. In 1922 the| 
guarantors were required to make good 
their guarantee and petitioner paid to| 
James A. Blair, as petitioner’s share, 
$197,496.02. This amount was claimed by 
petitioner as a loss in his 1922 return 
and the amount so claimed was allowed 
by respondent and is not in controversy 
jn this proceeding other than it is re- 
spondent’s position that none of the loss 
incurred by the petitioner within the year 
1922, including this amount constituted 
a net loss within the meaning of the rev- 
enue act. 


The petitioner, in 1922, in order to 
raise funds with which to meet his finan- 
cial obligations as a member of the for- 
mer partnership sold certain stocks, 
bonds and notes owned by him individ- 
ually and jointly with other members of 
the firm. He realized a net profit of 
$513,005.16 on the sale of the securities. 

The petitioner, in 1922, sustained an 
operating loss of $539.71 in# connection 
with the rental of the Marston building 
located at Ranger, Tex. 

The petitioner, in 1922, held stock in 
the corporation and the Blair Securities 
Company, and in addition to being an 
officer of the latter corporation and chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Company, he 
was a director of not less than eight 
other corporations, 

In his return for the year 1922 the pe- 
ititioner reported income, and claimed de- 
ductions therefrom, as follows: 

Income 
Salary : (ated 
ene C008 so ishentbueen Wa 
Interest ...... em weeie 
Blair & Co, (loss)....... 
Rents and ,royalties (loss) 
Sale of stdcks 
Dividends 


Total (net) 


$24,000.00 
2,215.58 
5,011.67 
9,638.10 

* 691.71 
522,643.26 
89,139.06 


$682,779.76 


Interest 

Taxes 

Bad debts 
Contributions 
Office expenses 


$45,402.33 
465.40 

.. 596,895.30 
é 500.00 
292.03 


SYLLABI 


lization of 


Losses—Rea Time 
Paid Two Years After its 


Sales Tax 


are. printed: so ithat they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and: File Cards, and filed. for reference. 


of Realization—Debts of Partnership 


ution—1921 Act— 


Where liabilities incurred by a taxpayer in the ordinary course of the 


—— of a partnershi 
him two years after its 


of which he was an active member were paid by 
issolution during the liquidation of its affairs 
losses sustained thereby were losses wee from the operation of a 
regularly cartied on, and hence deductible 


the 
busi- 
under section 204(a) of the 


revenue ,act of 1921, the benefits of that section not being limited to losses 


resultin 
which 
IV WU. S. Daily, 3114, Jan. 14, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling of decision 


g from the operation of a business within the taxable period during 
the losses were sustained.—Marston v. Commissioner, 


(B. T. A.)— 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


salers and Manufacturers— 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 
New Hampshire—Sales Tax—Goodwill—Classification—Retailers, 


Whole- 


A State tax on gross sales is valid, when the profits from sales are not 


subjected to a net income tax; as to 


whether such a tax may be imposed 


upon retail merchants and shopkeepers, and not upon wholesalers and manu- 


facturers—quaere.—Advisory Opinion to the Senate. 


WW. S. Daily, 3114, Jan. 14, 1930. 


part of the loss as a deduction from net 
income in the year, 1923. 
: Opinion 

ARUNDELL.—Respondent’s position is/| 
that the losses sustained by petitioner 
within the year 1922, the amounts of | 
which losses are not in controversy, may 
not be carried forward into sutscquent 
years as net losses under section 204 of | 
the revenue act of 192i, pecause during 
the year 1922 petitioner wes not en-} 
gaged in the carrying on of a trade or 
business. .The contention apparently 
finds its basis in article 1601 of Regula- 
tion 62, wherein “it is stated: 

“The term ‘net loss’ as used in the 
‘statute means only a net loss resulting 
from the operation during the taxable, 
year of any trade or business regularly 
carried on by the taxpayer.” (Italics 
ours.) 

We find nothing in section 204, how-| 
ever, which limits its application to in- 
stances where the net loss resulted from 
the operation of a trade or business 
within the year in which the loss was 
sustained. It is sufficient’ under the | 
statute if the loss results from the op- 
eration of a trade or business, whether | 
the taxpayerswas's6 ¢rigaged during the 
particular year or not. The purpose of | 
section 204 was to relieve from the | 
harsh rule that required one’s tax lia-| 
bility to be determined solely from the 
happenings of-a 12-month period. It 
is a relief provision and should be lib- 
erally construed. 





lant at | totaling $785,714.28, issued by the former | Gross Income Held 


Not to Be in Dispute 


There is no question that the peti- 
tioner, during the year 1922, sustained 
certain losses which, as stated before, 
the respondent has accepted as properly 
deductible by petitioner within that year. 
It is equally clear from the evidence 
that the losses we propose to include 
in determining petitioner’s neq loss for 
the year 1922 were losses which resulted 
from the operations of Blair & Company, 
a partnership, which before its dissolu- 
tion in 1920 was regularly engaged in 
carrying on a trade or business. It is 
our opinion that these facts bring the 
case squarely within the terms of sec- 
tion 204 and that any losses sustained 
by petitioner in 1922, resulting from 
the operation in prior years of Blair & 
Company, constitute a net loss within 
the meaning of the act, and as such may 
be carried forward and used as a deduc- 
tion against petitioner’s 1923, net income. 
There is no dispute about the amount | 
of ahe items of gross income. The peti- | 
tioner reported in his 1922 return a gross | 
profit from the sale of securities in the 
amount of $549,847.20, which amount was 
accepted by the respondent as correct. 
Losses totaling $27,203.94 were allowed 
by respondent as an offset to the profits, 
leaving a net figure of $522,643.26. Peti- 
tioner, however, also sold at a loss cer- 
tain securities owned by him jointly with 
other members of the former partnership. 
Petitioner’s share of:the Idsses on these 
transactions amounted to $9,638.10, and 
in our opinion these losses must be taken 
into consideration in determining the 
total net profit from the sale of all of the 
securities disposed of by the petitioner 
within the year 1922, which amount we 
have found to be $513,005.16. 

The items of $128,578.69, $399,399.28 
and $197,496.02, a total of $725,473.99, 
representing payments made by the peti- 
tioner in 1922 for liabilities incurred by 
him as a member of the former partner- 
ship, are losses sustained in the opera- 
tion of a‘business regularly carried on 
within the meaning of section 204 of the 
taxing statute and should be considered 
in a determination of the petitioner’s 
“net loss” for deduction purposes in the 
taxable year. 


Allowable Contributions 
Are Based on Net Income 


No evidence was offered to show 
iwhether the items of $45,402.33 and 
$465.40, claimed as deductions ;for inter- 
jest and taxes, respectively, were paid in 
|connection with any business regularly 
carried on by the petitioner. ccord- 
ingly, these items should not be consid- 
ered in the computation of any net busi- 
ness loss. * 

As. allowable contributions are based 
upon net income, and the petitioner did 
not have such income in the year 1922, 
the item of $500 claimed as a deduction 
for contributions may not be uset to in- 
crease the net business loss for the year. 
Gerald Hughes, 15 B. T. A. 215. 

The testimony on the item $292.02, 
claimed in the return as a deduction for 
office expenses, is too indefinite to make 
any findings of fact. It is, therefore, dis- 
allowed as a business expense. ( 


» The facts as to the item of $539.71 are 
insufficient to reach a conclusion that the 





Total (net) $643,555.06 


* Correct loss $539.71. 


Relief Provision 
Liberally Construed 


On an audit of the return the respond- 
ent increased the loss cf $10,775.30 re- 
ported therein to $138,750.99, due prin- 
‘ipally to a transfer of the bad debt 
item of $128,578.69 from 192% to 1922. 


full payment in exchange for the stock.* **! The respondent declined to ailow any! be entered under Rule 50, 


loss was sustained in connection with a 
business regularly carried on by the peti- 
tioner. We have no information concern- 
ing the acquisition of the property or the 
purpose for which it was acquired. All 
we know is that in 1922 the expenses of 
operating the property exceeded the renfs 
by $539.71. - 
The net loss of the petitioner for the 
vear 1922, deductible from his net income 
for the taxable year, should be computed 
in accordance with the foregoing disposi- 
tion of the various items. Decision will 


|Kay Manufacturing Company. 


(N. H. Sup. Ct.)—IV 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated January 13. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Subscrib- 
ers who are interested in any de- 
cision not so designated should write 
to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 

*Myles Salt Company, Ltd. Docket No. 
21200. 

Petitioner filed a return for its 
fiscal year ended Feb. 28, 1921, on 
May 16, 1921, which was not false 
or fraudulent with intent to evade 
tax. By reason of the change in the 
revenue act of 1921, its tax liability 
for the fiscal year ended Feb. 28, 
1921, was increased and under the 
law and regulations it was required 
to file a return under the provisions 
of that act. This it failed to do. A 
deficiency notice for the fiscal year 
ended Feb. 28, 1921, was mailed to 
the petitioner on Sept..17, 1926. 
Held, that the assessment and col- 
lection of the deficiency is not barred 
by the statute of limitations. 


Docket 
Nos. 26365 and 33608. 

1. The petitioner having elected 
for 1921 to take deductions for spe- 
cific bad debts, may not change to a 
reserve basis for that year and sub- 
sequent years. 

2. The respondent mailed a defi- 
ciency notice to a former address of 
petitioner, which notice was actually 
received by petitioner at its new ad- 
dress, and a petition was filed with 
the Board within the time required 
by law. Held, any defects in the 
address were waived by the filing of 
the petition. 

3. Certain cash discounts accrued 
by petitioner at the close of 1925, 
and freight allowances for the years 
1923 to 1925, inclusive, disallowed 
for lack of evidence. 

4. Held, petitioner entitled to a 
loss deduction for 1923 on account 
of abandonment of certain electric 
wiring installed by it. Deduction of 
loss for certain other equipment 
abandoned disallowed for lagk of evi- 
dence. 

Sylvester A. Sommers, Charles F. Som- 
mers, Frank F. Sommers. Docket Nos. 
28723, 28725, 28726. 

The common law rule of estates 
by the entirety still being in effect 
in Michigan, a deed to persons who 
were in fact husband and wife held 
to create an estate by the entirety 
and the income from such estate 
held properly taxable to the husband. 

Charles Weisbecker (a corporation). 
Docket Nos. 30787, 41278. 

During the taxable years 1925 and 
1926, the petitioner being on an ac- 
crual basis paid certain rentals for 
the use of a building which it oc- 
cupied in 1919 and 1920. Held, that 
the’rentals not having accrued dur- 
ing the taxable years are not legal 
deductions from gross income. Ber- 
nuth Lembcke, 1 B. T. A. 1051. 

T. E. McShaffrey Construction Company. 
Docket Nw. 14967. 

The respondent’s action in dis- 
allowing a deduction from income 
for 1920 claimed on account ‘of an 
alleged loss from the transaction in- 
volved herein, sustained, 


Corporation Franchise Tax 
Is Proposed in Mississippi 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Jan. 13. 


A franchise tax on corporations was 
one of the recommendations recently 


made to the house by Representative 
George, chairman of the ways and means 
committee, who also suggested a luxury 


| tax, cigarette and cigar tax, amusement 


tax, and transfer tax. The house is not 


in favor of the sales tax proposed by' 


Governor Bilbo, nor in an increase in 
the property tax, Representative George 
declared, pointing out that the amount 
expended by the State for 1928 and 1929 
was $6,049,232.21 in excess of current 
revenues. Unless income from _ the 
usual sources is supplemented, the short- 
age on Dec. 31, 1931, will amount to 
$1,863,191.35, Mr. George estimated. 


Tax Sale in North Dakota 
Set Aside in Court Ruling 


State of North Dakota: 

, Bismarck, Jan. 13. 
A tax sale was invalid when the 
owner was known to be a nonresident of 
the State, and the county auditor did 
not make a reasonably diligent inquiry 
to ascertain his postoffice address when 
sending out notice of the expiration of 
the period of redemption, the Supreme 
Court of North Dakota held Jan. 6 in a 
case entitled Jensen v. McHenry County. 
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State Taxation 


Tax on Gross,Sales in New Hampshire ‘ 
to Be Constitutional 


Held by Court 


5 


f 


Advisory. Opinion to State Senate Holds Proposed Levy | 


.Not Contrary to Constitution 


An advisory opinion to the State 
senate in regard to proposed tax bills 
has just been handed down by the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire. 
The court ruled on the constitutional- 
ity of proposed taxes on public util- 
ities, éreome, timber, and sales, and 
of a proposed distribution of pro- 
ceeds of a State tar. Publication of 
the full text ofthe court’s opinion 
was begun in the issue of Jan, 11 
and continues: 

A tax upon gross sales comes clearly 
within the present constitutional grant 
of power. It is a tax laid upon property 
upon the happening of a characteristic 
event. Passage of property from seller 
to buyer is fairly comparable with des- 
cent from ancestor to heir, or the re- 
ceipt’ of income. Each is .a descriptive 
event, indicating the tranMsmission of 
property in a distinctive way. All are 
given general recognition elsewhere as 
affording sound gconomic occasion for 
the imposition of a tax. It is therefore 
our opinion that a tax upon sales made 
within the State would be constitutivnal. 


Double Taxation 
Of Sales Made Possible 


In the proposed income tax law there 
is a provision for taxing the net profit 
upon sales. If a tax should be laid upon 
gross sales, that upon the sales 
profits of the same‘class of taxpayers 
should be omitted, The imeidence of 
these two taxes would be so nearly iden- 
|tical as to result in double taxation of 
la sort which is not permitted under 
our constitution. In order that any 
form of double taxation. be sustainable | 
|here, it must at least appear that the| 
lincidence of the two taxes is determined 
iby Separate and distinct factors. 
| One feature of the proposed bill which | 
has been the subject of extended argu- | 
ment would probably be included in such 
a sales tax as the bff indicates you 
wish to consider, The sales proposed 
to be’ taxed are those of ‘“‘retail mer- 
chants and shop-keepers.” It is argued 
|that this class of taxpayers is so lim- 
ited that the selection must he deemed 
jan umreasonable discrimination, and 
jtherefore a violation of the principle of 
equality. Objection is made because a 
{tax would be laid upon retailers only, 
while wholesalers and manufacturers 
would be excluded. 


The . generating source of the tax is) 
the transfer of merchandise from the} 
| producer to the consumer. It is proposed | 
to tax the property but once during this 
|process, and the event is fixed at the| 
|transfer from the retailers If the tax| 
| were applied to the wholesaler also, the 
}result would be two taxes put upon the 
| property in the marketing process. As- 
suming that this might lawfully be done, 
it still remains true that the practical 
effect of such a provision is one’ which 
it would be reasonable to avoid. The 
situation affords a proper basis for the 
exercise of the legislature power of se- 
em Conner vs State,. 82 N. H. 126; 
132. 

For the reasons before suggested, we 
respectfully request that we be excused 
from further answering your inquiries 
as to the validity of the other provisions 
contained in house bill No. 401. 


Questions 10 and 11. The equalization 
fund. The taxes which are proposed to 
be distributed under house bill No. 15 
are all State taxes, and could be devoted 
to any use for which the legislature 
might appropriate State money. 

The appropriation for the State’s 
forest lands is clearly legal. It is un- 
derstood that the object im the State 
forests project is threefold. It stabilizes 
the flow of streams, thereby improving 
water powers and water supplies; it 
provides natural attractions in the na- 
|ture of public parks, and it promotes 
scientific timber growing by individuals 
through the practical example of_ its 
capability to yield profit. Amy and all of 
these purposes are legitimate objects for 
|the expenditure of public funds. 





Assum ption by State 
Of Road Costs Lawful 


The provision that ‘the State shall 
assume a larger part of highway main- 
tenance, and the appropriation therefor, 
are also lawful. Towns are but sub- 
divisions of the State, given certain 
governmental powers and charged with 
some local government duties. Any part 
or all of the local duties and obligations 
may be assumed by the State. It is 
within the legislative power to lay upon 
the State the full charge of class I and 
class II highways. Of course it can 
make appropriations to carry out the 
purpose of such an act. 

The grant of school aid to poorer towns 
is but an extention of the law now in 
force. It is a division between the State 
and the towns of the cost of education. 
“The power to distribute the public bur- 
den, like that to divide the public prop- 
erty upon the division of a town, is in its 
nature purely legislative. No general 





rule can be prescribed by which an equal 
and just division in.such cases can be 
made. Such a division must be founded 
upon the circumstances of each particu- 
lar case.” 

The half of the municipalities in the 
State which are richer in taxpaying prop- 
erty than the other half, and therefore 
enjoy the benefit of a lower tax rate, 
have no constitutional right to a contin- 
uance of present conditions. Nor have 
the taxpayers therein any such right. 
The legislature may annex a poor mu- 
nicipality to a rich one, and thus increase 
the tax burden in the latter; or it may 
abolish all municipal division as to taxes, 
and make the tax levy equal throughout 
the State and for all purposes. It may 
d6 this as to one governmental purpose, 
or as to many or as to all. In none of 
the cases has any individual taxpayer any 
legal’ cause for complaint. Having this 
power to compel the rich municipality to 
assume a full share of the overburden of 
the’ poor municipality, it can give like 
relief in-a lesser degree. i 

The provision for a distribution to the 
towns to compensate for the loss of the 
timber tax vresents a somewhat different 
question. It seems that three proposi- 
tions are considered by the legislature to 
be established facts: The timber owner 
ought not to be subject to the annual 





ply it. 


timber is a matter of State-wide inter- 
est, for the promotion of which the. State 
at large can be taxed. Whether these 
propositions are tyue or otherwise is im- 





j 


nities. 


estate tax; the towns ought not to lose} than assessments 
the revenue, and the State ought to sup-| different rates, both arbitrarily deter- 


4 


material here, since they have ’a suffi- 
cient basis in fact to warrant the legis- 
lature in acting upon them. “A State tax 
for the promotion of this project, would 
be constitutional. 

The more difficult question relates to 
the way in which this tax would be 
distributed. The basis for the proposed 
distribution is the fact that there is 
growing timber in the town. By an- 
other act, this timber is made non- 
taxable by the town. Its _non-tax- 
ability is decreed for the promotion 
0” a state-wide interest. The loss falls 
upon the town, which is left to perform 
all its assigned governmental functions, 
not only for the benefit of the taxable 
estate in the town, but also for the bene- 
fit of a greater or less quantity of esi@te 
it cannot tax. 

«* * ® ‘jt is the almost universal cus- 
tom to give the tax on tangible property 
to the towns in which the property is 
situated, and to require such towns to 
provide the necessary protection for the 
property and those who have charge of 
it * * *.” The property “needs the 
same fire and police protection as other 
property.” * *.* The municipality “must 
educate the children of the men em- 
ployed to operate it and care for those 
who are unable to care for themselves. 
The towns “are compelled to protect” 
the property. Boston & Maine Railroad * 
y. Franklin, 76 N. H. 459, 464, 465, 468. 

As we understand the situation, the 
legislature deem the added burden too 
great to be borne by the towns. If the 
State can not help, the project must 
fail. The project, as before stated, be- 
ing one of state-wide interest, it seems 
plainly to follow that the State can 


|properly aid in the way proposed, Al- 


though the loss is local, the gain is 
thought to be state-wide. The town is 
called upon to bear local expenses be- 
cause of the existence of the untaxed 
estate within its borders. The existence ¢ 
and untaxed State of this property being 
of benefit to the State at large, the State 
may reasonably assume _ the burden 
which would otherwise fall upon the 
town. 


Utilities Tax Paid 
Into Equalization Fund 


The situation is, in substance, like 
that presented in Keene v. Roxbury, 81 
N. H. 332. As it was there held that 
the legislature may impose upon one 
town a part of the public expenses of 
another town which are of benefit to the 
former, so here it properly assigns to 


\ 


\the State a burden put upon a town for 


the benefit of the State. 

By section 24 of house bill No. 13, the 
public utilities tax is also to be paid into 
the equalization fund; and a distribution 


lis to be made to the towns of so much 
|money as they would severally have re- 


ceived from a local tax upon public 
utility property in the town, which the 
provisions of the bill exclude from the 
class taxable locally. This distribution 
to the towns is to be sustained for rea- 
sons similar to those applicable to the 
timber tax problem. Here again, the 
legislature deems a certain legal method 
of taxation to be desirable, and at the 
same time conclude that the loss which 
it will entail upon the towns is one they 
ought not to be called upon to bear. 


It may be said that the cases differ 
in that the exemption of timber from 
the annual tax is a matter of state-wide 
interest, and that there is no such ele- 
ment in the case of the utility tax; that 
the only reason for payment to the 
towns in the latter case is that the 
State has received a tax from the prop- 
erty in the town, But the proposition 
to which the legislature may give con- 
trolling weights is the same, The fact 
that there is property in the town which 
does not contribute to town expenditures 
made necessary by the existence of the 
property therein is the same in both 
cases. 


Relief Granted 
Likened to School Money 


We think that this element alone is 
sufficient to warrant a contribution tq 
the towns thus burdened. Of course the 
result follows more plaimly in the case 
of the timber tax, where it is clear that * 
a State purpose is served by the exemp- 
tion. But State aid to relieve the bur- 
dens put upon some towns and not upon 
others, or put upon towns in. differing 
degree or amount, may be granted by 
the legislature. If the burden put upon 
the town is one the legislature. may 
rightly impose, relief therefrom by an 
appropertstion of State funds is permis- 
sible, 

In this aspect, the relief granted is 
very like that as t0 school money. Cer- 
tain public duties are imposed upon all 
towns, but- the State aids the poorer 
ones in the discharge of some of those 
obligations. So long as such aid is dis- 
tributed upon a fair and equitable basis, 
it is merely an exercise of the legislative 
function of determining where, in the 
aggregate, the burden incident to the 
performance of public duties shall rest, 

In like manner the statute providing 
for contribution by the whole county, 
as highway aid to a town therein which 
is burdened by highway costs (P. L. C. 
80, S. 4), has always been administered 
without question as to its constitution.” 
ality. Rye v. County, 68 N. H, 268; 
Bridgewater v. County, 74 N. H. 549, Asy 
in cases under that statute the issue is 
one of “equity and justice,” to be decided 
as one of fact, (Bridgewater v. County, 
supra, 550), so here it is a question of 
like character, to be decided by the 
legislature. 7 
_ In a similar way, the extension of pub- 
lic utility service to more remote places 
may be ordered, even though it increases 
the cost to more thickly settled commu- 

The underlying: principle is the 
same. The object is “to equalize or ap- 
portion so far as reasomabie the advan- 
tages * * * and to promote the growth 
— prenpertay of the whole * * *.” 

arker Young Co. v. State, 83 N, H: 1465, 
Atl. Rep. 782, 793, . 

It appears td be the legislative view 
that a tax at the average rate, laid upon 
these properties a8 a whole, will result 
in a more equitable and just apportion. 
ment of their share of the public burden 
laid upon parts and at 


mined by town lines. Hence, the power 


It also appears to be the accepted the-|to tax is to be taken from the towns, 
ory that the preservation of growing) This results in a tedistribution of reve- 
nue, and redistribution of revenue may 


call for a reassignment of burden, 
To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 15, 
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Refunds on Tariffs 
Awarded Importers: 
Of Artificial Flowers 


Recent Decision on Appeal! 


Releases Hundreds of 
Protests Filed With New 
York Customs Court 


New York, Jan. 13.—Decisions by the 
United States Customs Court here fix 
the tariff classifications of merchandise. 
Peck & Peck, Inc., have obtained a_rul- 
ing on certain imported scarfs. Duty 
was levied by the collector at 90 per cent 
ad valorem, under the first part of para- 
graph 1430, act of 1922, as searfs com- 
posed of wool in imitation of lace. Judge 
Tilson finds that duty should have been 
jmppsed-as scalloped articles, under the 
latter part of paragraph 1430, at only 
75 per cent ad valorem. (Protest 84756- 
G-4651-25.) ‘ 

Importers who filed protests in the 
artificial flower cases soon will begin to 
receive refunds from the Treasury De- 
partment. The decision by the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals in Washington released hun- 
dreds of protests held on the ‘suspended 
files’ of the United States Customs 
Court here. The lower court is passing 
upon these cases as quickly as possible. 

Importers Allowed Refunds 

Decisions just announced entitle the 
following importers to refunds: F. Blu- 
menthal & Co., the Engle Import Co., 
Kaplan Bros., Geo. Legg & Son, M. Gold- 
zier, Inc., the First American National 
Fern Co., H. & E. & S. Meyers, Bilt- 
more. Flower & Feather Co., August 
Bentkamp, the Robinson-Goodman Co., 
Inc., W. H. Schlichter & Co., Inc., 
Pecker Bros., the Edwards & Rierdan | 
Co., I. Goldberg, Inc., Max Herman & | 
Co., the Hyperion Trading Co., Inc., and 
the Greater N. Y. Feather Co. (Protests | 
9913-G-3884-24, etd.) f | 

Overruling a protest of Morris, Mann | 
*& Reilly, Inc., of Chicago, the United 
States Customs Court finds that certain 
beaded. slipper buckles were correctly 
taxed by the customs authorities at the 
rate of 90 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1922, as 
ornaments. Claims for a lower duty are 
set aside by the court,-in an opinion by 
Judge Tilson, as without merit. (Pro- 
test 991419-65245.) j 

Duty on Steel Angles 

Granting a contention of the Draeger 
Shipping Co., Inc., the Customs Court 
reaches the conclusion that certain im- | 
ported steel angles, returned for duty at | 
three-tenths of one cent per pound, un-| 
der paragraph 304, tariff act of 1922, 
should have been subjected to duty as- 
sessment by the collector at only one- 
fifth of one cent per pound, under para-| 
graph 312. Chief Justice Fischer writes | 
the opinion. (Protest 353463-G-36661- 
28.) 
Ground carob seeds are duty free, 
under paragraph 1584, act of 1922, as 
gums, gum resins and resins not specially 
provided for, the United States Customs 
Court. finds in sustaining. a protest of 
Stein Hall & Co:, of New York. Judge 
Young writes the court’s decision, which 
sets aside the collector’s assessment of 
20 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1459, . (Protest 347501-G-4555-28). 

Pickled Beef Claim Granted 

Judge Waite, in granting a claim of | 
the Tupman Thurlow Co., Inc., against | 
the collector’s assessment of certain im- | 
ported merchandise as fresh beef, at 3 | 
cents per pound, under paragraph 701, | 
att of 1922, and fixing duty at 20 per | 
cent“ad valorem, ‘under paragraph 706, 
as meat, prepared or preserved, writes: 

“From the record the protest appears | 
to be well taken.” (Protest 337854-G- 
54352-28). 

Tabernacle veils, imported by the In- 
terocean Forwarding Co., Inc., are held 
to have been correctly assessed with duty 
at 75 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1430, act of 1922, in a decision by 
the Customs Court. Judge Young, in| 
overruling the claim for free entry, 
under paragraph 1674, as parts of altars, 
says: 

“No proof was submitted in the case | 
at bar that the merchandise was im- | 
ported for presentation (without charge) 
to, and for the use of a religious organi- 
zation.” - (Protest 323381-G-35040-28). | 
, Tariff Valuation Fixed 

The court made decisions fixing the | 
valuations for. tariff assessment pur- | 





|now actively operating from headquar- 


| the process of formation. 


'Cutchen, Bishopville, S. C., South Car- 


|ton Growers’ Association; Gowan Jones, 


Y 


Are PresenteD Herein, Berne 


Farm Board Completes Organization | 


Of Third National Marketing A gency 


Artiéles of Incorporation for $30,000,000 Cotton Concern 
Are Filed in Delaware; Sales Policy Outlined 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and afford continued business existence ; 1,000,000 bales of cotton for their farmer | 
and. substantial aid and participation in! mernbers. | 
neater alien wn soc mmpeagr; ead) “The new association will have full 
| and pay for” their stock subscriptions, |control of all sales policies connected 
| In addition to providing the machinery | with all of the cotton of its member co- 
‘hepagh whch the Pederal Farm Board operatives beginning with thr crop seu 
j will w tton, cy 18 | son 5 as power to do anything 
aeasegmeae ee ae igh wg | anywhere that any commercial corpora- 
| Glive neacke age 000 neyo ae | tion may do in the handling, processing 
Tt ea Lena. Salk chateel ‘ot ali anton Ph marketing of cotton and its products 

“ ave £ ~~ +. |0r Of cottonseed and its products. It 


| policies connected with all cotton of. its | : oa A B 
| member cooperatives beginning with the | starts with a paid-in operating capital, 


crop season of 1930. 
| “It has power,” the Federal Farm 
{Board announced, “to do anything any- 


| 


|where that any commercial corporation | : 
|may do in the handling, processing, or | portance in the world to the degree that 


|marketing of cotton and its oes or 
| of cottonseed and its products. It starts | 

|with a paid-in operating capital, sub- solr aa Or 
| scribed by member stockholders, entirely | ™@™*¢*s- 

| sufficient for its present needs. 
| “It will eventually have branch sales 
| offices in every cotton consuming center 
|of importance in the world to the degree 
| that business judgment warrants. It has 
| power both to buy and sell either physi- 


leal cotton or contracts on futures 





} 
| subscribed by member stockholders, en- 
tirely sufficient for its present needs. 
will eventually have branch sales offices 

in every cotton consuming center of = 


It 


business judgment warrants. It has 
power both to buy and sell either physi- 
contracts on futures 
| “Although the association will be ‘a 
| business organization for profit, it is dif- 
ferent from other merchandising agencies 
fengaged in similar transactions in that 
farmers themselves, through their exist- 
|ing cooperatives, will be its stockholders 
and owners, It also provides machinery 
Beware {through which the work of the Federal 
me 2 Farm Board under the agricultural 
| Association Empowered peer yoga = oes out in re- 
s Z gard to cotton. In addition to its general 
\To Change Certificate merchandising operations, the iow as- 
| “This association,” according to the | sociation can operate as a stabilization 
|articles of incorporation granting it per- | corporation if, as, and when such opera- 
| petual existence, “reserves the right to 
| amend, alter, change or repeal any pro-< | 
vision contained in this certificate of in- | 
corporation, in the manner now or here- | 
after prescribed by law and all rights 
conferred on officers, directors, and stock- | 
holders herein are granted subject to | 











| this reservation.” 


The full text 6f the Board’s announce- | 


{ment follows: 


A central sales agency for marketing | 
cotton handled by the cotton cooperatives 
of the South came into being today with 


| the filing at Wilmington, Del., of arti- 


cles of incorporation of the American 
Cotton Cooperative Association, a $30,- 
000,000 farmer-owned and controlled 
corporation. 

This is the third national commodity | 
marketing organization set up under the | 
guidance of the Federal Farm Board. | 


|The first to be established was the 


Farmers National Grain Corporation, | 
ters in Chicago, and the second, the Na- | 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, with | 
temporary headquarters in Washington. 
Other such national associations are in 
Through these | 
central cooperative sales agencies it is | 
hoped to control a sufficient volume of | 
the different commodities to gain bar- 
gaining power for the producer in the 
marketing of them. 


Eleven Incorporators 
To Direct Business 


Incorporators of the cotton association | 
follow: Allen Northington, Montgomery, | 
Ala., Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton As- 
sociation; Sam L. Morley, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ | 
Association; Charles G. Henry, Little 
Rock, Ark., Arkansas Cotton Growers’ 
Cooperative Association; J. K, Conwell, | 
Atlanta, Ga., Georgia Cotton Growers’ | 
Cooperative Association; Tait Butler, 
Memphis, Tenn., Tennessee Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association; U. B. Blalock, Raleigh, 
N. C., North Carolina Cotton Growers’ | 
Cooperative Association; R. Mc- 


olina Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation; N. C. Williamson, Lake Provi- 
dence;,La., Louisiana-Farm Bureau Cot- 


El Paso, Tex., Southwestern Irrigated 
Cotton Growers’ Association; Harry Wil- | 
liams, Dallas, Tex., Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association; Fay Sperry, Berino, 
N. Mex., Mesilla Valley Cotton Growers’ 
Cooperative Association. 

These men constitute the first board 
of directors and are meeting in Wash- 
ington this afternoon to elect officers, 
determine business policies and attend to | 
other business of the new association, 


Under the articles of incorporation “so 


indu 


Foreign Trade 


Conferences 


The following conferences are sched- 
‘uled under the auspices of governmental 
agencies: 

Jan, 13.—The consulting committee of the 
national advisory committee on secondary 
education meets at the Interior building to 


discuss an outline of procedure in making 
the survey. 


Increased Import Duties 
Are Effective in Portugal 


A revised customs tariff making gen- 
eral increases in duties, recently became 
effective in Portugal, according to a cable 
from the Consul Genera! at Lisbon, 


partment of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 
Import duties on motor cars have been 
increased on an average by two-fifths, on 
tires and tubes by one and one-half 
times, and have been doubled on gaso- 
line. Duties also have been substantially 
increased on raw cotton, motor trucks 
lumber, sulphur and industrial machinery. 


Oey 


tions are approved by the Federal Farm 
Board. 


“In its merchandising operations the 
new association is eligible for loans from 
the Federal Farm Board to an unlimited 
degree and, in any stabilization opera- 
tions it may undertake, it will have the 
full resources of the Board behind it. Its 
affairs and management will be subject 
to the supervision of the Board so long 
as it is indebted to the Board.” 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW* 


By refraining from over- 


Igence, if you would 


maintain the modern figure 


of fashion 


Samuel T. Lee, made public by the De-|. 
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Calendar of Mr. Brookhart Asks 


Increased Surplus 


Of Farm Products 


‘Policy of Reducing Crops 
Opposed and Better 
Means Urged .to Finance 
Agricultural Exports 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
no opposition on the part of cotton men} 
to cooperative organization for that com- | 
| modity as being carried out by the Board. | 
|He ‘said there are differences of opinion | 
|as to the form such organization should | 
take. | 
The chairman reported he has had 
favorable response from all sources on} 
the advice issued by the Board, that cot-| 


fon planters consider how much cotton! 





ciation, Mr. Legge recalled, is the largest | 
national sales agency so far organized | 
with the guidance of the Board. The! 
two national sales agencies previously | 
organized with the aid of the Board are 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation 
and the National Wool Marketing Corpo- 
ration. 


The Board, Mr. Legge said, probably 


future discouraging an increased plant-| 
ing pf Spring wheat. He recalled that/| 


Winter . wheat, which comprises about | 





tion, is already planted and growing. 
Senator Brookhart called attention to | 


“page, and to a statement by James Stone, 


two-thirds of our total wheat produc-| 


( 


INDEX 


YEARLY 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 
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Customs Duties 


.|a statement by Mr. Legge in The United | 


States Daily under date of Dec. 28, 1929, | 
in which the Farm Board chairman sug- | 
gested.a 20 per cent reduction in acre- 


vice chairman of the Farm Board, made 
in an address Jan. 8 to the effect that 
the farmer, if he reduced his acreage 20 
per cent, would get a larger return than | 
for a larger acreage. 


Control of Surplus Sought 

The Farm Board is defending a policy 
of crop reduction, Senator Brookhart 
said. It is possible that the Board got 
some suggestion of this out of the law 
creating the Board, which provides for 
“aiding in preventing and controlling 
surpluses in agricultural commodities,” 
said the Senator. However, this part of 
the law is qualified by the 


tribution,” he said. 


The Iowa Senator maintained that 
orderly production does not call for re- 
duction, that it means regulation so that 
“each part of the country produces that 


| asserted. 


clause, | 
“through orderly production and dis- | 


kota, interposed that Europe needed the © 
wheat and “there would almost be @ 
famine without it,” an opinion in which 
Senator Brookhart concurred. Admoni- . 
tions of the Farm Board to the farmer 
to keep out of the milling business, were 


| also criticized by Mr. Brookhart. 


“That part of the Farm Board’s busi- 
ness is out of line with the purposes 
for which the Board ‘was created,” he 
“They tell the farmer to keep 
out of cooperation except in the’ most 


| restricted manner. 


“If these are their policies, they are 


) founded on inadequate knowledge or else 


the Farm Board is another crowd of 
decoy ducks put up to destroy coop- 
eration.” 

The Senator said he would withhold 
final judgment on the Board, however, 
until it has had more time to define 
its policy. 

Senator Norbeck asked if the trouble 
| was not with Congress rather than with 
the Board, calling attention to the law 
| which “keeps the Board from doing cet+ 
tain things.” 

“The Board owes it as a duty to Con- 





part which it is fitted to produce.” 


“We are spending in the Department 
of Agriculture about $75,000,000 for in- 


tinued Senator Brookhart. “That policy 
is being followed not only in the De- 
partment of Agriculture but also in the 
agricultural colleges of the country. 
Now, the Farm Board advises to reduce 
production.” 


“Mr. Legge by this scheme of destroy- | 


ing 20 per cent of the crop or killing off 


which method he is going to succeed 
with—will cost the consumer 30 cents a 
bushel more than if the surplus were sold 
in foreign markets,” declared Mr. Brook- 
art. 


Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 


gress to come to us and tell us. what 
changes in the law are needed,” declared 
Senator Brookhart. “Instead they are 


they are. going to plant for next year, | creasing production and for making agri-| telling the farmer to quit raising corn, 
The American Cotton Cooperative Asso-| culture more efficient in production,” con-; quit raising hogs, quit raising cotton. 


| This law never could have passed —T 
| theory that it was going to reduce agri- 
cultural production.” 

| Mr. Brookhart stated that the law cre- | 
| ating the Board called for the organiza- 
| tion of stabilization corporations and no 
| such corporations had been organized. 
| “The best policy for the American 
| people is to stimulate agricultural pro- 


will be able to issue a statement in the 29 per cent of the farmers—I don’t know | duction, to get as big a surplus as they 


|ean produce, and even then production 
‘will not be increased as fast as our 
| population,” the Iowa Senator said. 

| He contended that a financial arrange- 
| ment to handle the exportable surplus 


i 3 
\is essential. ‘ 





* 


poses on the following incoming mer- | long as this association shall be indebted | 


“a 


« 


chandise: 

Dyes, imported from Hoechst am Main, 
Germany, by the General Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Woolen cloth, imported from Glauchau 
Germany, by G. W. Pleissner, New York. 

Decorated earthenware, imported from 
Hamburg by E. Schulingkamp Company, 
New Orleans. 

Asbestos panels and iron frames, etc., 
imported from Bordeaux, France, and 
entered at New Orleans by the Gallia 
Trading Company. 

Decorated earthenware, imported from 
Windischesehenbach, Germany, and en- 
tered at Houston by W. L. Conover. 

Leather ‘gloves, imported from Brus- 
sels and ‘entered at Dallas by G. W. 
Swarthout. 

Earthenware From Hamburg 

Decorated earthenware, imported from 
Hamburg and entered at Charleston, S. 
C., by the Emile Schulingkamp Com- 
pany. : 

Wood shavings, imported from To- 
ronto and entered at Buffalo, N. Y., by 
Thomas J, Wilbee. 

Artificial silk and wool hosiery, im- 
geted from Loughborough, England, by 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago. 

Wood shavings, imported from abroad 
by F. W. Myers & Co., Inc. (John F. 
Burke), and entered at Nyando. 

Marble chips, imported from Genoa, 
Italy, and entered at Galveston by Haw- 
ley & Letzerich. 

Bauxite residues, imported from Lau- 
tawerk, Germany, and entered at New 
Orleans by Biddle W. Allen & Co. 

Flannel shirtings, imported from Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and entered at New York 
by Meadows, Wye & Co. 

Woolen cloth samples, imported from 
Selkirk, Scotland, and entered at Phila- 
delphia by F. B. Vandegrift & Co. 

Colored cotton cloth, imported from 
Venice amd entered at New York. by 
Meadows, Wye & Co. 


Typewriter for Children 
Held to Be Dutiable as Toy 


The Commissioner of Customs, F. X. 
A. Eble, in a circular letter to all cus- 
toms authorities, announces his concur- 
rence in classification of a typewriter 
for children as a toy and dutiable, there- 
fore, at 70 per cent ad valorem. The 

, 


|to the Federal Farm Board” the presi- 
dent, vice presidents, secretary, treas- | 
|urer, general manager, comptroller and 
| executive committee “shall be acceptable” 
|to the Board. The executive committee | 
| will be composed of the president and a 
member from each of the four divisions 
of the Cotton Belt as follows: 


Southeast: North Carolina, South Caro- | 
lina, Georgia, Alabama; Mississippi Val- 
ley: Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missourf, Tennessee; Southwest: Okla- 
homa and Texas, excluding the irrigated 
district of west Texas; Far West: Irri- 
gated district of west Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California. 


| Stock May Be Bought 
By Cooperatives 
Cooperative associations that are stock- | 
holders of the corporation must comply 
| with the Capper-Volstead Act and must 
have’ had annual receipts from their 
members of 100,000 bales a year or “ap- 
pear to. the board of directors likely to 
receive from its members such annual 
deliveries of cottor as will permit and 
afford continued business existence and 
substantial aid and participation in the | 
business of this association and which are 
ready, willing and able to subscribe and 
pay for” their stock subscriptions. | 


Cooperatives may subscribe for one 
share of stock at $100 for each 100 bales 
of cotton handled. Stock may be paid for 
in cash or 10 per cent down, the re-| 
mainder in five equal annual installmenjs. 

The Farm Board made the following 
statement in regard to the new central 
cooperative sales agency for cotton: 

“The American Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation brings into a tightly organized 
group almost the entire cotton coopera- 
tive marketing system of the South. Co- 
operatives now members of the new: or- 
ganization are handling this year nearly 
Ee 
Commissioner’s ruling was made to ad- 
just a difference of opinion arising be- 
tween the acting appraiser at Port 
Huron, Mich., and the appraiser at New 
York and was to the effect that since | 
the typewriter in question was impracti- | 
cable for use by adults and its only pur- 
Pose was the amusement of children, it} 
could not be accorded free entry as 
typewriter. 
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your stomach. Be. moderate— 
erate in all things, even in smoking. 
Eat healthfully but not immoderately. 


your stomach, light a Lucky 
Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore. Avoid that future shadow by 


maintain the modern, 


rounded figure. 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you 


ever smoked, made of the finest to- 
bacco—The Cream of the Crop—“IT’S 
TOASTED.” Everyone knows that 
heat purifies. and so “TOASTING” 
not only removes impurities but adds 
to the flavor and improves the taste. 


Fashion revels in the soft, enchanting 


of the modern figure. Don’t 


sacrifice that graceful contour by per- 


er than 
mod. 


your eyes to be bi 


tempted to treat yourself too 
hen your eyes are bigger than 
instead. 


g over-indulgence if you would 
alluringly- 


“Coming events 
cast their 
shadows before” 


“It’s toasted” 


*Be Moderate! . . . Don’t jeopardize the modern form by drastic diets, harmful reducing girdles, fake reducing tablets or other quack 
“anti-fat” remedies condemned by the Medical profession! Millions of dollars each year are wasted on these ridiculous and dangerous 
nostrums. Be Sensible! Be Moderate! We do not represent that smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or cause 
the reduction of flesh. We do declare that when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky” instead, you will 
thus avoid over-indulgence in things that cause excess weight and, by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday night, over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B. C. 


© 1930. The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs, 
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Law Enforcement Prohibition Liquor Regulation 


- ' : " i ie est Prohibition E nforcement slight violations,” prosecute by complaint R eforms Recommended by President 


Sale oro ale Eile al ta ae In Machinery for Enforcement of Law 
To Justice Department Recommended 
Ct ngs Is Proposed | 


fense should be a fine not to exceed $500, 
forcement of the law as it stands with} Codification of Liquor 
By Law Commission Legislation Is Favored 


Dr. Doran Opposes 


Increased Fund to. 
Enforce Prohibition 


Larger Number of Arrests 
Would Only 


or imprisonment in jail: without hard 
labor, not to exceed six months, or both, 
would obviate the long delay, unnecessary 
expense, and needless keeping in session 
of grand juries, which are demanded by 
the present state of the law. j 


Definition of ‘Slight 
Violation’ Is Suggested 


Mr. Hoover Also Submits Report of Commission on Law 


Observance and Enforcement 
respect to which the testimony of judges, 
district attorneys, and enforcement of- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ficers is general and substantially unani- 
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Report Is Submit- 
ted to Congress hy Mr. 


Hoover 


Presidert Hoover on Jan. 13 submitted | 


to . 
the National Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Observance dealing with 
the prohibition law. The report follows 
in full text: : 
Ever since the organization of this 
Commission on May 28, 1929, it has been 
giving careful consideration, among 
other things, to the question of the ob- 
Servance and enforcement of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the national pro- | 
ibition act. The problems presented | 
ve been numerous and difficult. It 
was urged upon us from certain sources 
that we prose at once to hold public 
hearings on this subject, but we con- 
ceived it to be more useful to make a} 
careful study of the whole question, se- 
curing information fromthe responsible 
officers of government and from printed | 
reports, as well as from hearings be- 
fore committees of Congress, before em- 
barking upon public hearings. While we 
are not ready to make a final report on 
the subject, we have reached certain con- 
clusions which we are transmitting to 
you with this communication. The ex- 
tent and complexity of the problem per- | 
haps may be strikingly presented by ref- 
erence to a few outstanding facts. 
Scope of Prohibition 
Problem Is Discussed 


I—Scope and size of the problem. | 

As to observance: It is impossible 
wholly to set off observance of the pro- 
hibtion act from the large question of 
the views and habits of the American 
people with respect to private judgment 
as to statutes and regulations affecting 
their conduct. To reach conclusions of 
any value, we must go into deep ques- 
tions of public opinion and the criminal 
law. We must look into the several fac- 
tors in the attitude of the people, both 
generally and in particular localities, | 
toward laws in general and toward spe-| 
cific regulations. We must note the at-| 
titude of the pioneer toward such things. | 
We must bear in mind the Puritan’s ob- | 
jection to administration, the Whig tra- | 
dition of a “right of revolution,” the| 
conception of natural rights, classical in 
our policy, the democratic tradition of 
individual participation in sovereignty, 
the attitude of the business world toward 
local regulation of enterprise, the clash | 
of organized interests and opinions in 
a diversified community, and the diver-| 
gences of attitude in different sections | 
of the country and as between different | 
groups in the same locality. We must 
not forget the many historical examples 
of large-scale public disregard of laws 
in our past. To give proper weight to/| 
these things, in connection with the 
social and economic effects of the pro- 
hibition law, is not a matter of a few 
months. 


As to enforcement, there are no re- 
liable figures to show the size of the 
problem. But the reported arrest in the 
last fiscal year of upwards of 80,000 
persons from every part of continental 
United States indicates a staggering 
number of what might be called focal 
points of infection. To these must be 
added the points of possible contact from | 
without, along 3,700 miles of land bound- | 
aries, substantially 3,000 miles of front- | 
age on the Great Lakes and connecting | 
rivers (exluding Lake Michigan), and 





almost 12,000 miles of Atlantic, Gulf, | 


the number of roads into the United 


is reported as at least 1,000, and on the | 


the United States at most points along a} 


with sources are frequently ineffectu 


sources, } 


if 


PS 


tween Federal and State agencies, are | Loans—total .. 
things to which we must come, quite | 


of prehibition, 
’ achieved overn 


h 


ra 


| with much more assurance as to what 


* 


cf 

Ps it. 

- Pending study of the whole subject, 
are certain features of Federal en-| Borrowing from F. R. 


and Pacific shore line. Thus, there are | 
about 18,700 miles of mainland of the | 
continental United States at every point 


of which infection is possible. | 
There are no satisfactory estimates of | 


States from Mexico and Canada. The| 
number of smuggling roads from Canada 


Mexican border there are entrances into | 


boundary of 1,744 miles. 


To deal with an enforcement problem | 
of this size and spread, the Federal Gov-| 
evrnment can draw only on a portion of | 
the personnel of three Federal services, | 
whose staffs aggregate ‘about 23,000. | 
Approximately one-tenth of this number 
is in the investigative section of the pro- 
hibition unit. Of the remaining 20,000, 
only a small proportion of the personnel | 
is available for actual preventive and in- 
vestigative work. The remainder is en- 
Ehaed in work far different from prohibi- | 

ion. 

These figures speak for themselves. 


Adjustment of Federal 
Machinery Found Difficult 


II. Administrative difficulties. 
A frequent complaint is that the Fed- | 
eral Government is prosecuting small 
cases and not getting at those respon- 
sible for the large supplies of illegal | 
liquor. To get at the smugglers, the 
wholesale distributors, and those who 
manufacture and divert on a large scale, 
it is necessary to have either an integra- 
tion of the forces working at the supply 
and distribution ends, or a close work- | 
ing relation bewteen the two forces. 
With respect to both liquor and narcotics, 
it is frequently stated by enforcement 
Officials and those who study phases of | 
the problem that the Federal officials | 
who deal with local or retail distribution | 
upset many an investigation which might 
lead to the sources of supply; and on the | 
other hand, investigators who are antng 
a 


in ectting at persons who control the | 


“ adjust the machinery of Federal | 
administration, as it had grown up for | 


mous. If on no other grounds than to 
give the law a fair trial, there are ob- 
vious and uncontroverted difficulties, 
abundantly pointed out by rience, 
which may, and, as we think, should be 
met so as to make enforcement more ef- 


We think also that it would be expedi- 
ent for Congress to define the term “cas- 
ual or slight violations.” Speedy convic- 

| tions and certain i ition of penalties 
|are important considerations, and are 


Revision of Court Procedure to 
Assure Speedy Trials 
Suggested 


functory routine. 
ful study of how to separate the per- 


| fied. 


| commercialized 


fective. 


culties are due to (1) the division of en- 
the preliminary report of| forcement between the Treasury Depart- 


ment and the Department of Justice, 
(2) the disordered condition of Federal 
legislation involved in enforcement, (3) 


the possibilities of evading or defeating 


ings, commonly known 
as padlock injunctions, by means of 
transfers and concealments of persons 
interested in property used for manufac- 
ture and sale of illicit liquor, and (4) the 
congestion of petty prosecutions in the 
Federal courts, requiring great delays, 
interfering seriously with general busi- 
ness, and leading to wholesale disposi- 
tion of accumulated causes under circum- 
stances impairing the dignity of and in- 
juring respect for those tribunals. 


Transfer of Power 
Of Enforcement Favored 


Without prejudice to any ultimate 
conclusions, we think that in the interest 
of promoting observance of and respect 
for law, the national prohibition law may 
well be strengthened and its effectiveness 
increased in these important particulars. 

(a) Transfer of investigation and 
prepparation of cases to the Department 
of Justice. 

There is very general agreement 
among those who have had to do with 
enforcement of prohibition that the 
whole task of enforcement through the 
courts, as distinguished from the grant- 
ing of permits and administration of 
regulations as to the legitimate use of 
alcohol or of liquors, should be concen- 
trated in the Department of Justice. It 
is an anomaly that the cases are investi- 
gated and prepared by agencies entirely 
disconnected .with and not answerable to 
those which are to prosecute them. All 
experience of administration shows the 
importance of concentration rather than 
diffusion of responsibility. If prosecu- 
tion, the legal side of enforcement is 
partitioned between two distinct agencies, 
the diffused, ill-defined, nonlocated re- 
sponsibility is sure in the long run to be 
an obstacle to efficiency. No doubt in 
certain special situations, where techni- 
cal knowledge of a special type is in- 
volved and where the number of prose- 
cutions each year is very small, it is con- 
sistent with a high degree of efficiency 
to have these few cases investigated and 
prepared by some body of experienced 
men in some other department and 
turned over to the Department of Jus- 
tice for trial. But where the volume is 
so enormous and the circumstances are 
so varied as in liquor prosecutions, this 
is not expedient. To dispose such a 
mass of cases satisfactorily, there must 
be a well-organized coordination of in- 
vestigation and prosecution, which can 
only function effectively when under a 
single head, with responsibility definitely 
placed, so that there can be no falling 
down between two distinct bureaus and 
no lapsing at either point into a per- 
There must be care- 


injunction p 


mit-granting work of the Treasury De-. 
partment, which belongs there, from the 
work of investigation and prosecution, 
which should all be done in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. But the principle of 
transfer of the latter to the Department 
of Justice is, we think, clear. 

(b) Codification of Federal legisla- 
tion applicable to enforcement of pro- 
hibition. 

Enforcement of prohibition involves re- 
sort to more than 25 statutes, enacted at 
various times during 40 years, many of 
them \much antedating the Eighteenth 
Amendment. As they stand, they are in 
form disconnected, unwieldly, and in 
much need of coordination and adjust- 
ment to each other. It has been urged 
upon us, from many- parts of the coun- 
try, by those charged with administer- 
ing them, and we find it true on examin- 
ing them, that they are much in need of 


We recommend that all Federal 


of prohibition be revised and digested 


and hence more workable code. In our 
judgment, this will make for much 
greater efficiency. As things are, it is 
sometimes far from easy for those 
charged with enforcement to find all the 
law bearing on their powers. Such 
things are all to the advantage of the 
lawbreaker who com- 
mands excellent advice on points which 


Summarily stated, these diffi- 


| 


being put in order, revised, and simpli- | 
legislation applicable to the enforcement | 


with a view of making it a unified whole | 
in the form of a simpler, better ordered, | 


| more likely to be efficacious than threats 
used in connection with violations of |of severe punishment rendered nugatory 
that law. These provisions are well|by congésted dockets overpassing any 
conceived and are capable of doing much | possibilities of trial in the manner con- 
toward making the law effective in ‘ac- | stitutionally appointed for crimes of such 
tion. But means of evading them have| Magnitude. But this suggestion, made 
been discovered in certain limitations of |0n general considerations applicable to 
procedure growing out of the need of all criminal laws, and out of abundant 
serving process upon the persons inter- | caution, may not be a vital part of the 
ested-in the property. y conveying | Plan. 
tsome small fraction of the title to a| Next, to simplify the mode of prosecu- 
| nonresident, or by resident owners, land- | tion of petty cases, we must consider the 
|lords, or tenants concealing themselves }mattey of pleas of guilty and of trials. 
|and evading the service of process, such | As the law is, every offender must be in- 
| proceedings are increasingly rendered | dicted, must await ‘indictment before he 
|nugatory. We are advised that open, |can plead guilty, even if ready to do so 
| persistent, and extensive violators of the | at once, and his case must, if he pleads 
| law have been enabled to escape socalled | not guilty, await its turn on the calendar, 
padlocking of their property in this way. | obstructing, if it is a petty case, the dis- 
| We think this grave defect may be | position of important cases. 
;met by a simple amendment adding to | 
| section 22, title II, of the national pro- | 
| hibition law a provision that if in a pro- 


The mere 
accumulated number of these petty pros- 
ecutions awaiting trial has become a 
source of embarrassment in many Fed- 


| ceeding under that section it is made to } eral courts. 

jappear to the court that any person| Section 3 of Article III of the Consti- 
| unknown has or claims an interest in / tution requires trial of all “crimes” to 
| the property or some part of it, which | be by jury. The Sixth Amendment pro- 
|would be affected by the order prayed | vides that “in all criminal prosecutions 
|for, it may order that such person be | the accused ‘shall enjoy the right to a 
| made a party by designating him as un-| speedy and public trial by an impartial 
| known owner or claimant of some in-| jury of the State and district wherein | 
terest in the property described. It|the crime shall have been committed.” 
| should go on to provide that such person |It has been held that “crimtes” in this 
and any defendant who is absent from | connection does not refer to petty of- | 
|the jurisdiction or whom, whether/fences. In view of the general holding | 
| within or without the jurisdiction, it is | of State courts on analogous provisions 
| impracticable to serve otherwise, or who! and of the concessions and distinctions 
|is shown to the satisfaction of the court’ made by the Supreme Court of the 
_to be concealing himself for the purpose | United States in the leading case of 
| of evading service of process or of any | Callen y. Wilson, 127 U. S. 540, 355, 557, 
| order of the court, may be served in| we think it is possible to provide for a 
jaccordance with the provisions of sec-| hearing in the United States district 
| tion 57 of the Judicial Code. |eourt before a magistrate provided trial | 
| The use i junction proceedings as by jury in that court is preserved to the 
|a means of enforcement is so important ' accused. But we see no need of setting | 
| that this provision for reaching unknown | up special Federal magistrates. It would 
claimants, nonresidents, and residents! seem entirely feasible to make use of the 
| who conceal themselves to evade service | existing system of United States com-| 
|e yeneess — ~ “ greatly to ba | missioners. 

| efficacy o e statute. It contains noth- ‘; i 

|ing which is not already done in the | It could be provided thats cage ‘the 


States generally when private claims to | gccused, prosecuted: by commmning or in- 


levopesty ate GoSunna. | formation, pléads guilty, such plea may 


| be reported by the commissioner to the | 
| Provisions for Relieving 


}court and. judgment of conviction ren- | 
s 7 ‘ dered and sentence imposed by the court. 
Court Congestion Considered ‘ 

| (d) Provisions for Relieving Conges- 


| Then it could be provided that in case | 
; in the Federal Courts. 


the accused so prosecuted pleads not} 
| guilty there shall be a hearing before 

From various parts of the country | the commissioner, who shall report to 
/come complaints of congestion of the | the court, and the court on examination 
| Federal courts due to the large volume | °f his findings render judgment of ac- 
lof petty prosecutions under the national | Wittal or conviction as the case may be, 
| prohibition act. Obviously, these prose-| 224 in case of conviction impose — 
cutions must go on. It would not do| tence. It could be provided further that 
| to create an impression that minor in- | if conviction is recommended by the com- 


fracti : : | missioner, the accused may within three 
ctions are to be ignored. As things days after filing of the commissioner’s 


are, however, the congestion of prose-| 7 R. 4 

cutions in the Federal courts for minor | *ePort, except in writing to the report 
infractions, caused by the necessity of | and demand trial by jury. Finally, it 
proceeding by indictment in all cases, could be provided that in such case the 
except for maintenance of a nuisance 
or for unlawful possession, is a serious 
handicap to dealing vigorously with ma- 
jor infractions and makes handling of 
{the minor infractions perfunctory. It 
has done much to create a feeling in 
some localities that the law cannot be 
; enforced. In our opinion, the delays and 
opportunities for escape from punish- 
| ment thus occasioned may be and should 
be obviated. 


Three methods to this end have been 
suggested: First, to increase the num- 
ber of Federal judges; second, to create 
inferior Federal courts, or, as it has 
been put, Federal police courts, for such 
cases; and, third, to utilize the present 
machinery of the courts, meeting the 








go to trial on the complaint or infor- 
mation, or to submit the case to the 
grand jury, and that in case the grand 
jury indicts the case shall then proceed 
upon the indictment, 


Indictment Process 
‘Held to Be Cumbersome 


The Jones law was enacted to make 
|enforcement more efficacious in two} 
| ways: (a) by providing for more severe 
| penalties in the discretion of the court; 
| (b) by making available the collateral 
| consequences of a felony, such, for ex- 
} ample, as the rules of law applicable to 
| prevention of a felony and the capture 
é ;of felons. This was done by making 
causes of delay and congestion by a| every violation of the national prohibi- 
simpler procedure for petty cases. | tion act a potential felony. 

There are constitutional questions to| The foregoing suggestions aim at pre- 
| be considered in connection with both | serving this feature of the existing law. 
| the second and third of these proposals.| Up to the time when the district at- 
| The first does not involve any constitu- | torney elects how to prosecute there is 

tional difficulties But it leaves the|a potential felony. In other words, all 
cumbersome procedure by indictment, | the possibilities in the way of arrest and 
wholly inappropriate to minor infrac-| prevention which obtain under the exist- 
tions, in full foree and multiplies the|ing law are conserved. But the inten- 
| @pparatus designed for great cases in} tion is to make it possible in case of 
| order to deal with small ones. The} “casual or slight violations” (language 
| objections to this method are palpable, | of the Jones law) to prosecute as a petty 
and it should not be adopted if the situ- | offense, thus relieving congestion in 
ation may be met in some other way.|the Federal courts, maintaining ~ the 
|So with.the second. It involves some | dignity of those tribunals, and making 
of the constitutional questions which| possible speedy disposition. As things 
must give us pause in connection with| are now, the cumbersome process of in- 
the third. But, what is more to be|dictment must be resorted to even in the 
thought of, there are serious, objections | most petty case. The result is that large 
to multiply courts. If it is possible | numbers of these cases pile up and have 
to deal with this matter adequately with| to be disposed of offhand by “bargain 
the existing machinery of the Federal! day,” and similar unseemly processes. 
system, it should be done. We think| In any case which the district attorney 
| such a solution entirely possible and in| elects to prosecute by indictment the 





,|the right line of progress, not merely | judge will still have the discretion pro- 
the enforcement | in the enforcement of the national pro-| vided for in the existing law. If it is 
up hurriedly for | hibition act but of all Federal legislation. | objected that a wide discretion is put 


}at the crisis of action, 
officer may have to look 


mission is published on page 6 of this 
issue. 
amplifies its conclusions and recommen- 
dations, will be published in the issue 
of Jan. 15. 

President Hoover with his message 
i also sent letters from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, and from the 
Seeretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
|Mellon. Mr. Mitehell’s letter is pub- 
| lished on page 11 of this issue, and the 
letter of Secretary Mellon on page 11. 
| President Hoover’s message to Con- 
gress follows in full text: 
| To the Congress of the United States: 
|In my previous messages I have re- 
| quested the attention of the Congress 
\to the urgent situation which has grown 
| u 
eral criminal laws. 

After exhaustive examination of the 
subject, the Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement, and the officials 
of the Department of Justice and the 
Treasury Department unite in the con- 
clusion that increasing enactment of Fed- 
eral criminal laws over the past 20 
years, as to which violation of the pro- 
| hibition laws comprises rather more than 
one-half of the total arrests, has finaliy 
culminated in a burden upon the Federal 
courts of a character for which they are 
ill-designed, and in many cases entirely 


Both Houses Debate 
Prohibition Status 


Report on Suitability of En- 
forcement Laws Urged by 
Senator Wagner 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
Dak., that he has drafted, after confer- 
ence, a bill to transfer the Bureau of 
Prohibition from the Treasury to the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Immediately after the reading of Pres- 
ident Hoover’s message in the Senate, 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
introduced a resolution (S. Res. 198), re- 
questing the President to direct the Com- 
mission to report on the suitability of 


existing prohibition laws for the promo- | 


tion of temperance, the advisability of 
amending them to secure greater volun- 
tary law observance, and the extent to 
which inadequacies in the 
judicial machinery may be a 
to prohibition laws. 
Senate Refrains From Debate 

Reading of the message in the Senate 
brought forth no debate on the floor. 
Senator Norris (Rep.), 


ttributed 


The supplemental report, which 


p in the matter of enforcement of Fed- | 


existing | 


| 


beyond their capacity. Thé result is to 
delay civil causes, and of even more Im- 
portance, the defeat of both justice and 
law enforcement. Moreover, experience 
shows division of authority, responsibil- 
ity, and lack of fundamental organization 
in Federal enforcement agencies and oft- 
times results in ineffective action. — 

While some sections of the American 
people may disagree upon the merits of 
some of the questions involved, every re- 
sponsible citizen supports the funda- 
mental principle that the law of the land 
must be enforced. 


Facts Said to Prove 
Necessity of Reform 


The development of the facts shows the 
| necessity for certain important and evi- 
dent administrative reforms in the en- 
forcement and judicial machinery, con- 
crete proposals for which are available 
from Government departments. They 
are in the main: 


1. Reorganization of the Federal 
court structure so as to give relief from 
congestion, 


2. Concentration of responsibility in 


detection and prosecution of prohibition 
violations, 


3. Consolidation of the various 
;agencies engaged in prevention of 
smuggling of liquor, narcotics, other 
merchandise and aliens over our fron- | 
tiers. 


4. Provision of adequate court and! 
| prosecuting ofiicials. | 
| 5. Expansion of Federal prisons and | 
reorganization of parole and other prac- 
tices. 

6. Specific legislation for the -District 
| of Columbia. 
| . I append hereto a preliminary and a 
supplementary report from the Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, relating to several of these and 
other questions. I particularly call at- | 
| tention to their recommended plan for 
| reducing congestion in the Federal courts 
by giving court commissioners enlarged 
powers in minor criminal cases. Their 
discussion of the workability and the 
constitutionality of the plan, which is 
concurred in by the eminent jurists upon 
the Commission and others whose advice 
they have sought, is set out in more de- 
| tail in the supplementary report. I also | 
append memorandums from the Attorney | 
|General and the Secretary of the Treas- 
|ury upon several phases of these prob- 
| lems. 
| I believe the administrative changes 
|mentioned above will contribute to cure 
|many abuses. Beyond these immediate 
| questions are others which reach deeply 
j into the whole question of the growth of 
| crime and the enforcement of: the laws. 








of Nebraska,|The causes of crime, the character of 


chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to; Criminal laws, the benefits and liabilities 


which the report has been referred, had 
no comment to make on it personally, 
but said the Committee probably will 
take up the subject at its next regular 
meeting which is Jan. 20. Senator Borah 


| district attorney. may elect whether to| (Rep.), of Idaho, would not express any} 


cpinions on the recommendations, 

“It. seems to be a comprehensive plan 
to increase the efficiency of enforcement,” 
declared Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ne coauthor of the Jones-Stalker 

et. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
author of the amendment which provided 
funds for the creation of a commission, 
said the commission has not done what it 
was supposed to do under his amendment. 
While it is not the function of the Com- 
mission to go into the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, he said, it should consider the 
merits of enforcement laws, particularly 
for defects in the laws. 

Senator Harris Delighted 

“Delighted with the report,” com- 
mented Senator Harris (Dem.), of Geor- 


gia, who had proposed a resolution in the | 


Senate requesting such a statement of 
findings. 

“It’s a lot of platitudes,” asserted 
Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas. 
“All the recommendations are obvious. 
I haven’t read it and don’t intend to.” 


“Tne program is bully, but the final | 


problem is law observance, not enforce- 
ment,” declared Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, de- 
plored the fact that the Comm\gsion was 
compelled by public pressure ts make a 
report before it had concluded its in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Wagner had-the clerk read his 
resolution, which, at his request, went 
over under the rule. it follows in full 
text: 

Whereas a “thorough inquify into the 


problem of the enforcement of prohibition | 
of the Eighteenth | 


under the provisions 
Amendment of the Constitution and laws 
enacted in pursuance thereof,” as author- 
ized by the urgent deficiency act, approved 
Mar. 4, 1929, is not satisfied by inquiry 


| that flow from them, the abuses which 
a under them, the method by which 
enforcement and judicial personnel is se- 
| cured, the judicial procedure, the respec- 
tive responsibility of the Federal and 
State governments to these problems, all 
require further most exhaustive consid- 
eration and investigation, which will re- 
quire time and earnest research as to the 
facts and forces in action before sound 
opinions can be arrived at upon them. 
a 
Departmenof Justice are embodied in a 
bill which Representative Williamson 
(Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., ‘has 
drafted for introduction in the House, 
Jan. 14, It would transfer the Bureau 
as such to the Department of Justice, 
under a Director and Assistant Director 
of Prohibition, and would leave in the 
Treasury Department a Bureau of Nar- 
|cotics and Industrial Alcohol, under a 
Commissioner, 

Applications for permits under the 
| prohibition act would require joint ap- 
proval of the Attorney General and the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, and regula- 
| tions to be prescribed under the prohibi- 
| tion act and under the Williamson bil! 
would also require joint approval. 

Selection of Personnel 

The higher officials and attorneys of 
he transferred bureau would be removed 
from the civil service. The rest of the 
personnel would be taken from the classi- 
| fied list. 

Under the new plan, as explained by 
Mr, Williamson, the Attorney General 
would be responsible for investigation 
of violations and enforcement of penal- 
ties under the prohibition law, would ar- 
rest and prosecute offenders, make all 
seizures, determine liability for internal 
revenue taxes and penalties and _insti- 
tute suits, where the prohibition law is 
involved, and while the Treasury De- 
partment would still have power to in- 
vestigate with respect to permits and 
bonds, the Attorney General also could 


jt 


Augment 
Court Congestion, Com- 
missioner Believes 


Increase of appropriations for prohi- 
bition enforcement beyond the $15,000,- 
000 allotted in the Treasury Department 
appropriation bill (H. R. 8531) would re- 
sult in an “unwise expenditure of 
money,” according to a statement made 
to the subcommittee of the House Ap- 
prppriations Committee in charge of the 
Treasury supply bill by Dr. James M. 
Doran, Commissioner of Prohibition, at 
a hearing held in November, 1929. The 
testimony was made public Jan. 13. 

Additional enforcement funds at t 
time, with a resultant increase in arrests, 
Dr. Doran said, would “inevitably tend to 
further congést the Federal courts.” 


Can Increase Arrests 


He said his Bureau could make a 50 
per cent increase in the number of per- 
sons arrested, but that would merely 
complicate the situation by increasing 
court congestion. The Prohibition Bu- 
reau, Dr. Doran asserted, could use more 
men. 

“But,” he said, “that is only a small 
part of the problem. That does not meet 
the situation at all, because cases, when 
made, have to be tried. 

“In my judgment it is very bad to ar- 
rest people and to have the cases pend- 
ing a great length of time or get so old 
they have to be settled on the basis of a 
nominal fine. That does not accomplish 
that restraining and preventive effect 
that you hope to accomplish in criminal 
law enforcement.” f 

At the same hearing Rear Admiral 
Frederick C. Billard, Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, declared that liquor smug- 
gling.in the north Atlantic area appar- 


ently had increased during the last few ¢ 


months. 


Total Said to Be Unchanged 


He said he could not give comparative 
figures as to the increase or decrease of 
smuggling, but that he thought smug- 
gling for the country as a whole re- 
mained “about the same as it was this 
time last year.” 

Discussing the effect of the Jones law, 
which provides heavy penalties for 
liquor sellers, Dr. Doran said he believed 
that legislation had acted as a deter- 
rent to activities of the smaller oper- 


| ators, manufacturers, runners, and re- 


tail dealers. 

The bill, 
great many retail joints,” and the busi- 
ness had been concentrated in the hands 
of “more daring and better organized 
groups.” The efforts of the. Prohibition 
Bureau, he asserted, are being directed 
toward those groups. 

Dr. Doran declared for a unified bor- 
der patrol which could cope with all 
border problems, including not only 
smuggling, but immigration and cus- 
toms matters. 


Treasury Control Favored 

He said that he thought this force 
should be under the Secretary of the. 
Treasury, as the Treasury Department 
has the major interest “in matters of 
that sort.” 

Taking up liquor smuggling conditions 
in the Detroit area, Dr. Doran said that 
as a result of the intensive drive con- 
ducted on that front during last Summer 
the situation has improved materially. 

He said that 50 adidtional agents and 
15 special agents for informational serv- 
ice were detailed there during the drive. 


The Coast Guard also furnished addi- 
tional boats for patrol work, he said. 


Smuggling in the Detroit area had been 


reduced about 40 per cent, he declared. 


Canadian Aid Sought 

Enactment of a law by the Canadian 
parliament which would refuse clearances 
to vessels loaded with liquor destined 
for the United States “is a very neces- 
sary thing to stop large-scale commercial 
smuggling,” the Commissioner said. 

He said smuggling by tourists who 
“buy two or three bottles of liquor from 
the liquor store and hide it under the 
seat of the automobile and bring it into 
the United States” is a minor factor. 

These “back-seat sraugglers,” he said, 
are very annoying and “make a lot of 
noise,” but the volume of spirits brought 
across the border by them is not great, 
he declared. 

Dr. Doran said the supply of “high- 
powered” beer on the market which is 
coming from breweries and cereal bever- 
age plants has decreased very materially 
during the last year. 

He said, however, his Bureau is con- 


|fronted by another problem which is re- 


quiring some attention, namely, the man- 
ufacture of wort. This, he said, is unfer- 
mented beer. 


investigate where necessary with respect 
to enforcement of penalties. 
Two-Year Inquiry Proposed 


Sale of Wort Regulated 


| The Bureau does not permit cereal 


himself. We recommend a codification of 
the laws on this subject as an important 
step toward better enforcement. 


Amendment to Padlock 


Law Is Recommended 

(c) Provision for making socalled 
padlock injunctions more effective. 

Long before the national prohibition 
act, it had been found that the jurisdic- 
tion of courts of equity to abate nui- 
sances could be made a most effective 
way of dealing with many forms of vice. 
Nearly two generations ago this juris- 
diction was applied to violations of State 
liquor laws, and it was’ later applied 
with good results to violations of laws 
against prostitution. The national pro- 
hibition law took advantage of this ex- 
perience and provided for injunetions in 
causes where property was habitually 


only into the adequacy and effectiveness of 
the existing administrative and judicial ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of the prohi- 
bition and other laws; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the President is requested 
to direct the Law Enforcement Commission 
to inquire into and report upon 

(1) The suitability of existing prohibi- 
tion laws for the promotion of temperance; 

(2) The advisability of amending such 
laws and the amendments necessary to the 
end that more adequate enforcement may 
be obtained through greater voluntary ob- 
servance of law; 

(3) The extent to which the inadequacy 
of the existing administrative and judicial 
machinery for enforcement of law is at- 
tributable to the prohibition laws. 

Senator Hawes Favors Transfer 
_ Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
in a written statement, said that as a 
whole he considered the President’s rec- 
ommendations in regard to prohibition 
| good, and that he approved the sugges- 


Under the Fifth Amendment, no one| in the district attorney by the proposed 
| shall be held to answer for a capital or | legislation, the answer is that he has 
| other infamous crime unless on a pre-| that discretion already in effect, simply 
| sentment or indictment of a grand jury. {exercising it, not in the beginning by 

As construed by the Supreme Court, “in-| the mode in which he prosecutes, but 
| famous crime” means one punishable by | later by including any particular prose- 
imprisonment ina penitentiary, or for | cution in the wholesale disposition on 
more than one year, or for any period if | some bargain day, 

at hard labor. Hence, where imprison- | Thus, a few simple legislative enact- 
ment is to be in jail, is not to exceed six| ments, in our opinion, could be made 
months, and is not to be at hard labor, | greatly to strengthen enforcement of the 
the crime is not infamous. It is only | national prohibition law. Such measures, 
where there is a possibility of imprison- | making it more adequate to its purposes, 
|ment in the penitentiary, or for more| are suggested by study of material which 
than a year, or at hard labor, that an in-| has come to us from all agencies con- 
dictment is required. The Jones law| cerned with its administration. We think 
| has expressly recognized a class of|they could not in any wise interfere 
| “casual or slight violations.” A statute| with any ultimate program which we 
providing that in prosecutions under Title| may have to recommend, and would in 
| IL of the national prohibition law the dis, | the meantime advance observance of the | 
trict attorney may, In case of “casual or’ law. 





o 








other purposes, to this huge problem of | 
enforcement of prohibition, is not easy, | 


» and will require much further study. Uni- | 


fieation, centralization of responsibility, 
means of insuring cooperation be- 


; from the exigencies of enforcement 
, but which cannot be | 
ght. 

it -—Lagel ifficulties and Proposed ' 
nedies. | 

When we come to the legal difficulties | 
enforcement, it is possible to speak | 


be done at once by way of improve- 


| Due to banks .... 


Total. 


Loans and investments—total 22,632 


1,5 
17,060 
On securities it 
All other 
Investments—total ...... 


7,886 
9,173 
5,572 3 


U. S. Govt. securities 

Other securities ........., 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ..., 
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Time deposits 7 
Government deposits 
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2,702 
2,870 
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Resources ail Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Soild Ran 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of. Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Jan. 8, 1930. 
Boston. 
“1,202 
533 


668 


159 
106 
951 


54 
lu 


| tion of transferring the enforcement 
agencies of the Government to the De- 
partment of Justice, without reflection, 
he added, on Dr. James M. Doran, Com- 
missioner of Prohibition. He said he 
would vote for the proposed legislation. 
“T regret,” said Mr. Hawes, “that so far 
the President’s Law Enforcement Com- 
mission has not held open hearings. While 
I look forward with great interest to the 
report of the distinguished men and 
women on this Commission, believing they 
will produce an epoch making document, 
I regret that they have not decided to 
open the doors so that the people may 
judge of the character of witnesses and 
the trend of thought of the Commission 
itself by the kind of questions they pro- 
pound to these witnesses.” 
9 Bill for Transfer Drafted 
177| Plans for the transfer of the enforce- 
206| ment functions of the prohibition law 
27|\from the Treasury Department to the 


nks 


(In millions of dollars.) . 


Phila, Cleve. Rich. 
1,216 662 


931 


Atla, 
623 


N. Y. St. L. 


681 


Minn. K 
3877 


s.F 
2,015 


1,432 
455 
977 
583 
330 
253 
144 

22 
780 
1,054 


Jallas, 


Chi. 
3,220 474 


. Cty. I 
16 674 


508 499 2,55 260 461 370 


533 
127 
334 
213 


94 


261 36 
282 
149 


1,247 
1,312 
662 
283 
379 
251 
39 
1,837 
1,172 


189 
319 
154 
69 
85 
40 
13 
353 


505 
426 
15 : 
37 
112 
45 


5b 
18 


388 
61 229 
. 5 
201 
431 
59 


The National Commission on Law Ob-} 
servance and Enforcement would be 
given authority to conduct a “funda- 
mental and thorough” inquiry into pro- 
| hibition under a bill (H. R. 8521) in- 
troduced Jan. 13 by Representative An- 
drew (Rep.), of Gloucester, Mass. The 
measure carries an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 and gives the Commission two 
years to complete the investigation. 

“I had hoped, and many others prob- 
ably had hoped,” Mr. Andrew said in 
the House while discussing his bill, “that 





the Hoover Commission—the ability and | 


character of whose members command 


great respect—would attempt such an| 


investigation, but either from lack of 
authority or for some other reason this 
does not seem to be their intention.” 





Mr. Andrew said the time and money 
inyolved in an investigation such as he 
proposes will be insignificant when “com- 
pared with the magnitude of the benefits 
which would-come to’ the people of the 
United States if a satisfactory remedy 
for the present distressing situation 
could be found, 

“I assume,” he continued, “that most 
of you and most of the people whom we 
represent would be unwilling to see the 
country return to the conditions which 

revailed before the adoption of the 

ighteenth Amendment. . 

Seeks to Keep Benefits 

“I assume they would be reluctant to 
espouse any proposal which would risk 
the benefits which prohibition has 
brought. But, if some way could be 
found by which these benefits could be 
conserved, and the equally manifest evils 
could be curtailed or eliminated, I be- 
| lieve that reasonable people everywhere 
‘would welcome it, sect 

“Whether such a way exists, or if it 


beverage manufacturers to make wort 
for sale, Dr. Doran said, because it be- 
lieves there is no other legitimate use 
for the product than the making of beer. 
Other plants, however, make wort, he 
said, and distribute it in 5 and 10 gallon 
lots to householders. 

“What do they have to do with wort to 
make beer out of it?” inquired Repre- 
sentative Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, 
Ind., chairman of the subcommittee. 

“It is put into barrels or tanks in some 
concealed place and a little vexst added 
to it,” Dr. Doran replied. “In three or 
four days they rack off high-powered 
beer—that is beer known as ‘alley beer.’ 
It ne the so-called good brewery beer 
at all.’ 
RS 


exists, what it may be, could only be re- 
vealed by an unprejudiced, exhaustive, \ 
searching study by earnest men of the 
highest capacity.” 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, said that the attention of 
the entire country seems to be centered 
on prohibition. 

“But,” he asked, “are we to change our 
whole system of government to give ef- 
fect to a law which the people seemingly 
do not want enforced?” 

He spoke of the recommendation of the 
Law Enforcement Commission that petty 
liquor cases be tried before United States 
commissioners! and said that evidently 
was an attempt to get around the con- 
stitutional provision which grants the 
right of trial by jury. 

“If a-majority of the people were in 
favor of this law we would not have the 
conditions that are now facing the coun- 
try,” the New Yorker declared. 

The statement issued by Senator 

Hawes will be printed in full text 

in the issue of Jan. 15, 


he said, had eliminated “a . 


* 
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Federal Court Decisions 


Registry of Trade 
Mark for Hosiery 
Is Denied on Appeal 


‘Inter-Tex’ Label Is Held to 
Be Confusingly Similar to 
‘Interwoven’ Used on 
Same Goods 


Registration of the notation “Inter- 
Tex” beneath which appear the letters, 
much larger in size, “I-T” has been de- 
nied as a trade mark for hosiery on the 
ground that the notation is confusingly 
similiar to the trade mark “Inter Woven” 
of the opposer which is also used on 
hosiery. 

The opposer was found to have been 
prior in time in the use of its marks on 
thease of goods. 

elative to the contention of the ap- 
plicant that other similiar marks had 
been registered, the opinion of the First 
Assistant Commissioner states that these 
registrations were not placed in evidence, 
and that though the Patent Office may 
take judicial notice that certain marks 
are registered, it can not take judicial 
notice as to whether such marks are 
still in use or have been abandoned. 


INTERWOVEN STOCKING COMPANY 


Vv. 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE CORPORATION 
Commissioner of Patents 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 9553 to registration of 
trade mark for hosiery, application 

filed Apr. 9, 1928, Serial No. 264586. 
Louis Prevost WHITAKER and J. E. 

HuTCHINSON, JR. for Interwoven 

Stocking Company; JOHN FLAM and 

I. RicHArD Paris, for International 

Textile Corporation. - 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Dec. 18, 1929 

KINNAN, 
sioner.—This case comes on for review, 
on appeal of the applicant, International 
*Textile Corporation, of the decision of 
the examiner of trade mark interferences 
sustaining the opposition filed by Inter- 
woven Stocking Company and adjudg- 
ing the applicant not entitled to the reg- 
istration for which it has applied. 

The applicant seeks registration of the 
notation “Inter-Tex” beneath which ap- 
pear the letters> much larger in size, 
“I-T”, the mark being used upon hosiery. 

The opposer sets up ownership and use 
continuously from a date long prior to 
that claimed by the applicant of the 
mark “Inter Woven” used upon the same 
class of goods, namely, hosiery. Owner- 

ship of registration No. 49830, issued 
Feb. 20, 1906, to the predecessor in busi- 
ness of the opposer for this mark used 


upon the above noted goods is submitted | 


in the notice of opposition. 
No Answer Filed 

The applicant filed no answer to the 
opposition but submitted a motion to dis- 
miss which was denied by the examiner 
of interferences. Since, after the denial 
of the motion to dismiss, the applicant 
was granted an opportunity to file an 
answer and failed to do so, all the ‘facts 
properly pleaded in the notice of opposi- 
tion must be accepted as true for the de- 
termination of the issue here presented. 
The opposer, in consequence, is deemed 
to have used its trade mark 
Woven” upon knitted hosiery, knitted un- 
dershirts, and knitted drawers, continu- 
ously since about 1905, to have spent very 
large sums in advertising its business, to 


* ee sold its goods in very large quanti- 
tie 


é 


y 


s, through “nearly 10,000 retail stores 
in the United States,” and to be in pos- 
session of a very valuable good will as 
an asset to its business. The statement 
in the opposition that the use by the 
applicant of its trade mark for hosiery 
“has caused and will cause confusion or 
mistake in the mind of the public in 
trade, and deception of purchasers and 
of the public’ must be deemed as estab- 
lished for this proceeding. Upon this 
showing it is thought the opposer should 
prevail. 

The applicant has submitted a consid- 
erable number of registrations of trade 
marks including some which are quite 
similar to that of the opposer. These 
registrations are. not in evidence but it 
is urged on behalf of the applicant that 


judicial notice should ‘be taken in the} 


instant proceeding of the records of this 
office. While such notice of the fact that 


these marks were registered as disclosed | 


by the records of this office may be taken, 
yet not only were all those marks, which 
could be held to have any bearing upon 
the matter here being considered, issued 
subsequent to the date of adoption and 
use extablished by the opposer of its 
mark; but this office cannot take judicial 


notice of whether such registered marks, | 


as are similar to those here being con- 


id till in use or have been| 
as /and to the several amendments thereto 


abandoned. 

The goods are identical as to class and 
descriptive properties, and the opposer 
being long prior in the field with its mark 
upon which it has spent large sums in 


advertising and for which it has estab- | 


lished a valuable reputation must pre- 
vail if there is doubt. 
Confusion Likely 

The applicant has pressed the view that 
the two notations, that of the opposer 
and that of the applicant, are so far dis- 
similar as to justify a holding that con- 
fusion in trade or in origin is improbable. 
The first portions of both marks are 
identical, and since the marks are used in 
connection with hosiery, the suffix of the 
applicant’s mark ‘Tex” may be said to 
g*begest the word “textile” rather than 
some other wholly foreign word which 
may have the prefix “Tex.” So far as 
this portion “Tex” suggests anything, 
it suggests a textile material. Funk & 
Wagnall’s Dictionary, 1927, confirms. the 
statement in opposer’s brief as to the 
meaning of the word textile, This dic- 
tionary defines textile as a “woven fab- 
ric, or a material suitable for weaving; 
textile material.” It is thought there is 
a similarity in significance or meaning 
in connection with both marks which the 
purchasing public would recognize and 
which would aid in confusion in trade. 
The first portion, “Inter,” of both 
marks being the same and the signif- 
icance or meaning as to the second por- 
tion being somewhat similar, purchaser, 
familiar with the goods of the opposer 
and, seeing the goods of the applicant, 
with the latter’s mark, on sale, would be 
likely to think that goods had the same 
origin or even to confuse the goods. 
Purchasers do not have the goods of 
both parties simultaneously before them 
with their respective marks exhibited 
for contrast, but may be relying upon 
memory as to a purchase and use of op- 
poser’s goods months or a year pre- 
viously. It is thought there is a proba- 
bility of confusion and since the notice 


First Assistant Commis- | 





“Tnter. 
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Extension of Permit by Commissioner 
Of Prohibition Contravening Act Void 


Duration Said to Be Controlled by Provisions of National 
Law to Exclusion of Conflicting Treasury Regulations 


The duration of all permits issued 
under the national prohibition act, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit has held, is controlled by the 
provisions of article 6 of title II, except 
in so far as that section is expressly 
limited in its provisions to the manufac- 
ture, etc., of intoxicating liquors and 
where the control of permits is provided 
for by other sections of the act. 

The question arises, the court ex- 
plained, where a company. holding a de- 
naturing plant permit relied on the valid- 
ity of a permit issued by the Commis- 


| sioner of Prohibition in 1927. The com; 


pany contended that the permit could 
be terminated only by “surrender or rev- 
ocation.” The opinion of the court, how- 
ever, declared that at the time of the 
issuance of the permit the Commissioner 
was expressly limited by article 6 of title 
II in his authority to extend any permit 
granted under the act to Dec. 31 of the 


following year, except upon a formal ap-| 
plication and the filing of new bond. | 
Hence, the action of the Commissioner in | 


indefinitely extending the life of the per- 
mit in question until surrendered or re- 
voked was without authority. 

The court in its opinion further de- 
clared that where an officer of a com- 
pany holding a permit withheld informa- 
tion regarding the controlling shares of 


stock in the company, “assuming that | 


the information was intentionally with- 
held,” these facts “do not warrant the 
inference that the corporation had not in 


good faith conformed to the national pro- | 


hibition act.” 
JAMES M. DorRAN, COMMISSIONER, 


v. 
Bay STATE DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION. 
Circuit’ Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 
No. 2395. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Before BINGHAM, ANDERSON and WILSON, 
Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 23, 1929 


Witson, Circuit Judge.——Some time} 


prior to 1925 the appellee was given a 
basic permit by the Prohibition Commis- 
sioner under articles 4 and 6 of title II 
of the prohibition act t6 operate a de- 
naturing plant. It was contended by 
counsel in argument that it was limited, 
as ta time, only by its voluntary sur- 
render, or revocation under article 9 of 
title II. The record contains no evidence 
of this. 

However, on Dec, 30, 1925, a new per- 
mit was issued to the appellee, and while 
the record does not show when it ex- 
pired the inference is, since Treasury 
decision No. 3873 was then in force, re- 
quiring all permits to expire on Dec. 
81 of the year in which issucd, or not 
longer than Dec. 31 of the following 
year, that it was at least limited in its 
duration to Dec. 31, 1926. * 

In March, 1926, a change was made in 


the management and stock ownership of | 


the appellee corporation, and in con- 
formity with the provisions of para- 
graph 6 of art. 12 of Treasury Regula- 
tions No. 3, a new permit, in form, at 
least, was issued with a limitation as to 
duration to Dec. 31 of that year, and 
was evidently accepted by the appellee 
in lieu of its previous permit, as on its 
own application it was amended in May 
and June, 1926, to cover additional 
matters. 


False Representations 


Charged to Appellee 

On Sept. 1, 1926, the Treasury Depart- 
ment issued order No. 3925 modifying 
order No. 3778, and extending all basic 
permits for denaturing plants already is- 
sued until surrendered by permittee, or 
there was a failure of required bond, or 
revocation on citation and hearing. 

On Aug. 23, 1927, Regulations No. 3 
were issued by the Treasury Department 
effective Oct. 1 of that year. Article 
95 of Regulations No. 3 provided that 
all permits for denaturing plants in 
force on the above date should expire 
on Dec, 31, 1928. 

In July, 1928, the Prohibition Admin- 
istrator for the First Prohibition District 
issued an order to the appellee under 
art. 9 of title II to show cause why its 
permit No. 111 bearing date of Mar. 
9, 1926, should not be revoked for the fol- 
lowing reasons set forth in the order: 
(1) that on or about Mar. 9, 1926, being 
a corporation it failed upon request of 
the Prohibition Commissioner to furnish 
him with a true list of its stockholders; 
(2) that on obtaining the approval of 
the Commissioner to the permit isued 
in March, 1926, which it describes as a 
continuance of original permit No. 111; 


in May and June, 1926, the treasurer of 
the appellee corporation falsely repre- 
sented that he controlled the corpora- 
tion, although the controlling shares 
were only held by him as trustee for 
some unknown person; and, therefore, it 
was alleged thut the appellee had not in 
good faith conformed to the provisions 
of the national prohibition act. 


Motion to Dismiss for 
Violation of Rule Denied 
The order to show cause was not based 


on a complaint under oath, but set forth 
that the Prohibition Commissioner had 


|reason to believe that the permittee had 


not in good faith conformed to the pro- 
visions of the national prohibition act. 
It was sign:d by the Prohibition Admin- 
istrator. A motion was made by the ap- 
pellee to dismiss the order on te ground 
that under art. 9 of title II no one but 
the Commissioner of Prohibition was au- 
thorized to sign such an order. 

We think there was no merit in this 
motion, aid it was properly overruled, 
The Federal Statutes and Treasury 
Regulations and orders of the Commis- 
sioner clearly show authority in Pro- 
hibition Administrator to issu2 suth an 
order at that time. See Treasury de- 
cision No. 3737; Public Laws, 69tl. Con- 
gress, No. 751, approved Mar. 2, 1927; 


of opposition must be accepted as to all | 


facts well pleaded and such notice re- 
cites that confusion has actually occurred, 
the applicant is not entitled to register 
its mark. 

It is not thought that the soaternst 
mark constitutes such a material portion 
of the opposer’s corporate name as justi- 
fies refusal of registration on 
ground, 


The decision of the examiner of trade }to revoke, however, the reviewing court in all respects with this view, we agree | 


Treasury decision No. 2, approved Apr. 
i 108; sec. 505 of Treasury Regulations 

0. 2, 
The hearing officer, after hearing, rec- 
ommended the revocation of the permit, 
not on the first ground set forth, but on 
the second ground, viz: that the state- 
ment made by the treasurer of the cor- 
poration at the time of the issuing of 
the permit in March, 1926, that he con- 
trolled the corporation, and did not dis- 
close that the controlling shares were 
merely held by him as trustee for some 
person unknown to him, was sufficient 
evidence that the appellee had not in 
good faith conformed to the provisions 
of the national prohibition act. 

Upon -his recommendation the appel- 
lee’s permit was revoked by the acting 
Administrator on Sept. 10, 1928; and on 


istrator on Nov. 6, 1928, refused’ to re- 
consider the order of Sept. 10, 1928, re- 
voking said permit. 

On. Feb. 29, 1929, the appellee under 
|articles 9 and 5*of the act filed in the 
district court its bill in equity for a 
|review of the order of the Prohibition 
Administrator, and, after hearing, the 
district court set aside the order of the 
Administrator revoking the permit and 
ordered it restored. The case is here 
on appeal from the decree of the district 
| court. ‘ 

The appellee’s motion to dismiss. the 


of this court is denied. It does not ap- 
pear that the violation of Rule 75 com- 
plained of was the result of bad faith 
jor that any part of the record below 
favorable to appellee’s contention was 
omitted from the record as first printed, 
|or the technical failure to comply with 
|the Rule was in any way prejudical to 
the appellee. The motion of the Gov- 
ernment to supplement the record by 
adding a copy of the permit issued on 
Mar. 9, 1926, which was a part of the 
record below, and also a copy of the 
jfindings of the hearing officer, is 
granted. 


were in review of the findings of the 


‘of law. A finding by the Commissioner, 
however, unless based on some substah- 
tial evidence, raises an issue of law. 
oho Products Co. v. Blair, 271 U 
. 479. : 


No Basis for Inference 
Of Fraudulent Intent 


As stated above, the hearing officer 
|made no finding on the first ground al- 
leged in the show cause order, viz: that 
the treasurer of the corporation failed to 
file a list of its stockholders on request 
of the Commissioner; and such a find- 
ing would have had no substantial evi- 
dence on which to rest. The Commis- 
sioner was uncertain whether any such 
request was ever made, and as against 
the affirmative evidence of the treasurer 
of the corporation that no such request 
was made, and that-no list of stock- 
holders was filed during the two years 
before the proceedings to revoke the 
testimony of the Commissioner, without 
action by the Commissioner, did not con- 
stitute substantial evidence on which to 
base such a finding, since it is inconceiv- 
able that such a request could have been 
madesand that a failure to comply would 
have been overlooked for two years with- 
out action being taken by the Commis- 
sioner. 

Upon the other ground, that the treas- 
urer withhelc the information that the 
controlling shares were held by him as 
trustee and represented that he con- 
trolled the corporation, assuming that the 
information was intentionally withheld, 
does not warrant the inference that the 
corporation had not in good faith con- 
formed to the national prohibition act. 
No evidence was adduced, that it had 
otherwise, in any manner, violated any 
provision of the act or any State law. 
No provision of the act nor any Regula- 
tion of the Department, required such 
information to be furnished, except 
where the Commissioner requested a list 
of stockholders to be filed with him. 
If that officer did not request it, and the 
record does not warrant a finding that 
he ever did, the treasurer had a right to 
assume that no such detailed informa- 
tion was required. An intent to decéive 
is not to be presumed. Nor is there 
any evidence in the case that as trustee 
he did not have the full voting power 
and, therefore, the control of the corpo- 
ration. Without some evidence of the 
terms of the trust, the hearing officer 
had no substantial evidence on which to 
base a finding that the treasurer did 
not control the corporation, or because 
of his failure to voluntarily furnish de- 
tailed information as to his stockhold- 
ings, there was a lack of intent in good 
faith to comply with the provisions of 
the act or any lawful regulations of the 
Department. 


Modification of Order 


Cannot Revive Permit 

No evidence of any attempt to con- 
ceal the status of this stock was offered. 
The books of the corporation were al- 
ways open to inspection, and disclosed 
the facts that the stock control was in 
the treasurer as trustee; and although 
his answers to the inspectors as to who 
the cestui qui trust was, when they ex- 
amined the company’s stock books just 
prior to the issuing of the show cause 
|order, were ot entirely ingenuous, that 


|a finding that failure in 1926 to disclose 
that the stock control was held by the 
treasurer as tiustee and not in his own 
right was sufficient evidence of bad faith 
on which to base a revocation of the ap- 
pellee’s permit under art. 9 of title II. 
In his original brief, counsel for ap- 
pellee in support of'the order of the dis- 
trict court to restore the permit, relied 
jupon art, 5 of title II of the statute, 
which provides that the court in review 
may “affirm, modify or reverse” the find- 


|law may warrant, While it may modify 
a Commissioner’s finding, if the facts 
and law require, so far as it may affect 
}an existing permit, a permit having ex- 
| pired by lapse of time can not be revived 
under the authority to modify the find- 
ings or order of a Commissioner re- 








unwarranted refusal by 


|alone would rot be sufficient to warrant | 


ling of the Commissioner as the facts and | 


a request for reconsideration the Admin- | 


appeal for failure to comply with Rule 75 | 


The proceedings in the district court | 


Commissioner, and only as to questions | 


Proceedings 
—of the— 


Court of Claims 
—of the— 


United States 


January 13 
Present: Hon, Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons, Samuel Jordan Gra- 
ham; William R. Green; Benjamin H. 
Littleton, and Thomas S. Williams, 
Judges. 


Admitted to practice: W. P. Mont- | 


gomery, Chester F. Williams, Leland T. 
Atherton, John A. Chumbley, and Percy 
A. Matthews. 

Judgments for plaintiff: H-213, Simeon 
M. Johnson, $7,897.90 with interest (opinion 
by Judge Williams); H-488, Geo. E. Cogs- 
well, $13,680.24 (opinion by Judge Wil- 
liams); F-285, Potts-Turnbull Advertising 
Co., $7,718.63 with interest (opinion by 
Chief Justice Booth); H+201, J, H. Williams 
& Co., $13,571.13 (opinion by Judge Gra- 
ham); J-885, Laura W. Maxwell, $2,025 
(opinion by Judge Williams); H-496, Sam- 


{uel E. Brown, $1,180 (opinion by Judge Gra- 
| ham); 


J-542, Don R. Norris, findings of 
fact, plaintiff entitled to recover (opinion 
by Judge Williams); F-88, The Daily Panta- 
graph, Inc., conclusion of law entering judg- 
ment for plaintiff for $3,697.04 with in- 
terest (see order); J-58, C. Kenyon & Co., 
findings of fact, judgment for plaintiff for 
$4,592.92. 

Petitions dismissed and judgment.in fa- 
vor of the United States: E-286, The H. 


| Snyder Corporation (opinion by Judge Lit- 
| tleton); F-3, Albert Kingsbury (opinion by 
| Judge Graham); 


H-423, Pekin Cooperage 
Co. (opinion by Judge Graham); K-93, Flor- 
ence E. Hill, widow (opinion by Judge Wil- 
liams), . 

Petitions dismissed: J-155, Chas. G. Wil- 
loughby, Inc.; J-234, The Harvey Coal Co.; 
J-630, Bust Land & Lumber Co.; E-46, 


| Spiegel House Furnishing Co.; K-75, John 


Edw. Stuntz; K-15’, The Lindsay Light Co.; 
K-157, Robert E. Todd et al.;\J-290, Roches- 
ter Top Lift Co. 


De Luca, by Henry Woog for plaintiff and 
Dan M. Jackson for defendant; K-266, In- 
ternational Arms & Fuse Co., by Leland T. 
Atherton for plaintiff and G. H. Foster for 
defendant; H-391 and J-651, Charles Hamil- 


|ton Sabin, by Charles Harwood for plain- 


tiff and C. R. Pollard for defendant; C-745, 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, by Chas. F. Consaul for plaintiff 
and E. S. McCrary for defendant. 

Cases submitted: K-484, Frank Dial; K-48, 
Roy & Titcomb, Inc.; K-94, Jefferson Elec. 
Mfg. Co. 

Trial calendar for Tuesday, Jan. 14, 1930: 


| J-229, E. J. Kelly, trustee, etc:; B-129, Harry 


F. Waite; J-71, The First National Bank 
of Chicago; C-768, Ray & Gila Valley R. R. 
Co.; J-61, Taft Woolen Co., Inc.; J-244, 
James A. Samouce; J-183, Warren Tool & 
Forge Co., Inc.; J-128, M. 
J-129, Benjamin Clayton; J-130, M. D. An- 
derson, executrix of F. E. Anderson, de- 
ceased; J-131, Susan V. Clayton; J-132, 
Julia S. Clayton; J-133, W. L. Clayton. 

anna em nee OS 


by its own limitation. An unexpired per- 
mit requires no order restoring it for 
the unexpired period, if the revoking 
order is reversed. To restore an ex- 
pired permit would be futile,—a return 
of an empty shell. The reviewing court 
is not acting under its general equity 
powers, but under a special statute and 
for a.limited purpose. 

In its supplementary brief, however, 
the appellee now relies on its original 
permit having been unlimited as to time, 
except by its surrender or revocation, 
and relies upon Higgins v. Foster, 12 
Fed. (2d) 646, in support of its conten- 
tion that such a permit can not be fur- 
ther limited by any regulation of the 
Department, but only after hearing 
under art. 9 of title II. 


Court’s Construction 


Of Law Varies 





by the appellee, is relied on in para- 


graph 4 of its bill of complaint, and ex- | 


pired by its terms on Dec. 31, 1926. 
The effect of the Treasury Regulation 
No. 3925, effective Sept. 1, 1926, to ex- 


it had any effect at all, was at most to 
extend it to Dec. 31, 1927, and even if 
Treasury Regulations No. 3, art. 95, ex- 





tending it to Dec. 31, 1928, it then ex- 
pired by the limitation fixed in said 
art. 95. 

The several circuit courts of appeals 
have not always been in accord in con- 
struing arts. 4 and 6 of title II, and 
arts. 10 and 13 of title III of the Na- 
tional prohibition act. The Second Cir- 
cuit, in Higgins v. Foster, supra, held 
that art. 6 of title II did not apply to per- 
mits for denaturing plants, and hence a 
permit issued under arts. 10 and 13 of 
title III or art. 4 of title II need have no 
limitations as to duration of permit in 
order to be valid, except such as might 
be fixed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue or the Treasury Department; 
and once issued, when limited until sur- 
rendered or revoked, could not be limited 
further by a regulation of the Treas- 
ury Department on the ground, as the 
court in the above case expressed it, 
that the Department could not do in 
gross,—i. e., in effect revoke all such 
permits by ordering their termination 
on a definite date——what it could not do 
in detail, but only after hearing under 
art. 9 of title IT. 

The Seventh Circuit, however, in Chi- 
cago Grain Froducts* Co. v. Mellon, 14 
Fed. (2d) 362, held that the permit au- 
thorized in art, 6 of title II did not apply 
solely to intoxicating liquors, but ap- 
plied also to denaturing plants as well; 
and, therefore, no permits for a de- 
naturing plant could be ssued for 1 
longer period than Dec. 31 of the follow- 
ing year, and Treasury Regulations No. 


| 3925 issued on Sept. 1, 1926, being con- 


trary to said article 6, as thus construed, 
if of any validity, could not extend such 
a permit beyond Dec, 31 of the following 
year. 


Extension Impossible 
Under Invalid Regulation 


The Second Circuit in Lion Labora- 
tories, Inc., et al. v. Campbell, 34 Fed. 
(2d) 642 and W. H. Lon 
Campbell; 84 Fed. (2d) 645, has recently 





| modified its views as expressed in Hig- 


gins v. Foster, 12 Fed. (2d) 646, to this 


| extent that article 6 of title II, except as 


othewise specified therein, also covers 
permits for denaturing plants as well as 
intoxicating liquors; but held that per- 
mits for denaturing plants were only 


voking it, It may be that the authority | limited as to duration by the limitation 
|of the reviewing court to reverse the | fixed in the next to the last sentence in 
finding of a Commissioner, in case of an|the second paragraph of article 6, and 
a Commis- | that was complied with by a permit in 


|sioner to issue a permit, also carries| which the designation of the limit of 
with it by necessaty implication the | duration was “until surrendered or re- 


| issue a permit. Upon a show cause order 


this authority to order the Commissioner to | voked.” 


Without deciding whether we concur 


mark interferences sustaining the oppo-|has no such implied authority to order | with the view that except as article 6 is 


sition and adjudging the applicant not 
entitled to the registration for which it 
has applied is affirmed. 


the Commissioner to issue a new permit 
in case a permit had been improperly re- 
voked, but in the meantime had expired 


expressly limited in its provisions to the 
manufacture, ete, of intoxicating 
liquers, it controls all permits issued 


Cases argued and submitted: K-309, Carlo 


D. Anderson; | 


This contention can not be sustained. | 
The permit on Mar. 9, 1926, was accepted | 


tend it until surrendered or revoked, if | 


Co., Inc. v. | 


JANUARY 14, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


C- 
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Index and Digest 
Federal Court- Decisions 


S YLLABI 


With Law— 


IV U. S. Daily, 3117, Jan. 14, 1930. 





are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Prohibition—Permits—Revocation—Hearing—Evidence of Intent to Comply 


Where, in a proceeding to show cause why a permit to operate a denatur- 
ing plant should not be revoked, there was no evidence that the treasurer 
of a denaturing company, holding stock as trustee, did not have the full 
voting power controlling the company, and no evidence of the terms of the 
trust, the hearing officer had no substantial evidence on which to base a 
finding that the treasurer did not control the corporation, or that, because 
of his failure to voluntarily furnish detailed information as to his stock- 
holdings, there was a lack of intent in good faith to comply with the provi- 
sions of the national prohibition act or any lawful regulations of the Treas- 
ury Department.—Doran v. Bay State Distributing Corp. 


(Cc. C. A. 1)— 


Prohibition—Permits—Revocation—Grounds—Compliance With Law— 
Where the treasurer of a company holding a permit to operate a denatur- 
ing plant withheld the information that the controlling shares of stock in 
the company were held by him as trystee and represented that he controlled 
the corporation, assuming that the information was intentionally withheld, 


the failure to disclose the information does not warrant the inference that 
the corporation had not in good faith comformed to the national prohibition 


act.—Doran v. Bay State Distributing Corp. 


3117, Jan. 14, 1930. 


National Prohibition Act— 


Daily, 3117, Jan. 14, 1930. 


Court— 


Jan. 14, 1930. 


Squier. 


U. S. Daily, 3120, Jan. 14, 1930. 


International Textile Corp. 
1930. 


S. Daily, 3117, Jan. 14, 1930. 


Senate Recieves Reports 
On Four Nominations 


In executive session, Jan. 13, zhe Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committe ordered favor- 
able reports to the Senate on one bill 
| (S. 6344) and four nominations. 

The bill, which has been passed by the 
House, relates to terms of court in the 
western district of Virginia. 

Walter H. Fisher, one of the nominees 
favorably acted on, was confirmed in the 
Senate on the motion of Senator Over- 
man (Dem.), of North Carolina, to be 
district attorney in the eastern district 
of North Carolina. 

The other nominations favorably re- 
ported were: Hugh L. Patton, marshal, 
in the district of Wyoming; Don A. 
Preussner, marshal, in the northern dis- 
trict of Iowa, and Alfred J. Chretien, 
manele in the district of New Hamp- 
shire. 
a ________ 


under the act, except, of course, as they 
may be expressly provided for in some 
other provision of the act. 


| was by the terms of article 6 of title Il 
expressly limited in his authority to ex- 


act” to Dec. 31 of the following year, 
except upon a formal application and the 
filing of new bond. The indefinite ex- 
tension, therefore, by Treasury Regula- 
tions No. 3925 approved Sept. 1, 1927, 
lof permit No, 111 until surrendered or 
|revoked, was without authority, it not 
appearing that any formal application 
was filed and new bond given; and could 
not, therefore, if it had any validity, ex- 
tend permit No. 111 beyond Dee, 31, 1928. 
Lion. Laboratories, Inc., et al. v. Camp- 
bell, supra. 

We have reviewed the cases and the 
several Treasury regulations and their 
application because of the contention 
of the appellee that its original permit 
was limited as to duration only by its 
“surrender or revocation,” and not hav- 
ing been voluntarily surrendered or law- 
fully revoked is still in force, On the 
contrary its original permit, whatever 
its terms of limitation, having ‘een 
superseded by the permit issued Mar. 9, 
1926, is no longer in force. The permit 
issued on Mar. 9, 1926, Treasury decision 
No. 3925 being without validity to ex- 
tend permits for denaturing plants until 
surrendered or revoked, has also expired 
by its own express limitation. The dis- 
trict court could not revive it, or in 
effect grant a new permit for the un- 
expired period at the time of revoca- 
tion. If such * result works hardship, 
it is for Congress to correct. 


aside the order of prohibition adminis- 
trator is affirmed, The furthe: order of 
the district court restoring the permit 
is set aside, 





The Commissioner in 1927, however, | 


The order of the district court setting | 





(C. C. A. 1)—IV U. S. Daily, 


Prohibition—Permits—Regulations—Issuance—Effect of Title II, Article 6, 


Except as article 6, title II, of the national prohibition act (U. S. C., Tit. 
27, Sec. 16) is expressly limited in its provisions to the manufacture, etc., 
of intoxicating liquors, it controls all permits issued under the act, except, of 
course, as they may be expressly provided for in some other provisions of 
the act.—Doran v. Bay State Distributing Corp. 


(Cc. C. A. 1)—IV U. S. 


Prohibition—Permits—Expiration of Permits by Lapse of Time—Revival by 


A permit to operate a denaturing plant which has expired by lapse of time 
cannot be revived by an order of the district court under the authority of 
title II, article 5 of the national prohibition act (U. S. C., Tit. 27, Sec. 14) 
providing that the court in review may 
ings of the Commissioner of Prohibition as the facts and law may warrant.”— 
Doran v. Bay State Distributing Corp. (C. C. A. 1)—IV U. S. Daily, 3117, 


“affirm, modify or reverse the find- 


Patents 


Patents—Construction of Specification and Claims— 

It cannot reasonably be supposed that Duncan’s specification discloses a 
more unusual telephone system in which-one conductor of subscriber’s loop 
is grounded and therefore he cannot make claim involving such device when 
system he discloses would be inoperative with such ground.—Duncan v. 
(Pat. 0. Exam.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3120, Jan. 14, 1930. 


Patents—Interference—Right to Make Counts— 

On motion, counts of interference held patentable over prior art cited and 
Duncan held not entitled to make the counts.—Duncan v. Squier. 
Exam.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3120, Jan. 14, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation— 

Apparatus of prior art not arranged as called for by count of interference 
but which may function for no useful purpose but rather with undesirable 
result does not anticipate art.—Duncan v. Squier. 


(Pat. O. 


(Pat. O. Exam.)—IV 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Oppositions—Pleading and Practice— 

In opposition proceedings where no answer is filed, but motion to dismiss 
is made, allegations in notice of opposition must be taken as true; and where 
notice pleads use of applicant’s mark “has caused and will cause confusion 
in trade,” etc., opposition must’ be sustained.—Interwoven Stocking Co. v. 
(Comr, Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3117, Jan. 14, 


Trade Marks—Indentity or Similarity—Words— 

“Inter-tex” with larger “I-T” is deceptively similar to “inter woven,” both 
used on hosiery.—Interwoven Stocking Ce. v. International Textile Corp. 
(Comr. Pats.)—IV U..S.. Daily, 3117, Jan. 14, 1930, 


Trade Marks—Evidence—Judicial Notice— 

Although not pleaded, the Patent Office may take judicial notice that cer- 
tain marks are registered, but not whether they are still in use or have 
been abandoned.—Interwoven Stocking Co. v. International Textile Corp. 
(Comr. Pats.)—IV U.S. Daily, 3117, Jan. 14, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Marks Subject to Ownership—Name of Individual, etc.— 

“Inter-tax” with larger “I-T” is not such material. part of opposer’s corpo- 
rate name “Interwoven Stocking Company” as justifies refusal to register 
on this ground.—Interwoven Stocking Co. v. International Textile Corp. 
(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3117, Jan. .14, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity—Words and Symbols— 

“Star” above a crescent moon with a large star and small stars in arc 
between horns of crescent all in red is deceptively similar to a red star 
used on same goods although a star had already been used as parts of 
many trade marks—distinguishing from Armour v. Louisville 283 F 42.— 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., v. Fredonia Products Co., Inc. 


(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


January 13 

Present; Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Customs 

No. 3232. The United States v. F. A. 
Ramig Company. Opinion by Garrett, asso- 
ciate judge. Merchandise assessed at 90 
per cent as flouncing, was claimed by the 
importer to be properly dutiable as em- 
broideries and all fabrics and articles em- 
broidered in any manner. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the protest 
of the importer, and their judgment is 
affirmed. 

No, 3238. The United States v. American 
Trading Company et al. Opinion by Garrett, 
associate judge. Merchandise assessed at 
6 cents per pound and 15 per cent as tissue 
paper, was claimed by the importer to be 
properly dutiable at 3 cents per pound and 
15 per cent as handmade paper. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the protest 
of the importer, and their judgment is re- 


. X- | versed. 
tend “any permit granted under this | 


No. 3212. American Finance & Commerce 
Co. v. The United States. Opinion by Len- 
root, associate judge. The importer peti- 
tioned for the remission of additional du- 
ties assessed because the merchandise was 
appraised above the entered value. The 
United States Customs Court denied the 
petition, and their judgment is reversed. 

No. 3246. British American Tobacco Co., 
Ltd., v. The United States. Opinion by 
Lenroot, associate judge. Segmental grind- 
stones were assessed at 30 per cent as 
parts of machines. The importer protested 
that they were properly dutiable at $1.75 
per ton as grindstones. The United States 
Customs Court overruled the protest of the 
importer, and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3249, Best & Company et al. v. The 
United States. Opinion by Lenroot, asso- 
ciate judge. Golf hose were assessed at 45 
cents per pound and 50 per cent as hose. 
The importer protested that they. were 
properly dutiable as outerwear at the ap- 
propriate rate according to value. The 
United States Customs Court overruled the 
protest of the importers, and their judg- 
ment is affirmed, 


Patents 

No. 2188. Harold D, Arnold v. Irving 
Langmuir. Opinion by Graham, presiding 
judge. The decision of the Board of Patent 
Appeals in awarding priority of invention 
to the appellee of a system of distribution, 
is affirmed. 

No. 2143. Frank-Jardine v. Stephen D. 
Hartog. Opinion by Hatfield, associate 
judge. The decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents in awarding to the appellees 
priority of invention. of improvements in 
pistons, is affirmed. 

No. 2187, Sarah E. Nolop v. Samuel Her- 
bert Smith. Opinion by Lenroot, associate 
judge. The decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents in awarding to the appellee 
priority of invention of a plumbing fixture, 
is affirmed. 
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Estate Taxes 


Prior Use Is Bar © 
To Red Star Mark 


Registration Applied for Is y. 
Held to Be Confusing — 
With Opposer’s Label 


The mark “Star” above a crescent 
moon with a large star and small stars in 
the arc between the horns of the crescent, 
all in red, has been held by_the First As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents to be 
deceptively similar to a red star label 
used on the same goods. Reliance on 
the red star as the main feature of the 
mark brought it so near to the opposer’s 
design as to make confusion quite prob- 
able, it was held. 


R. H. Macy & Co., INc., 
Vv. 
FREDONIA Propucts Co., INC. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Opposition No. 9175 to registration of 


trade mark for catsup, on application 
filed May 28, 1928, Serial No. 267118. 


H. H. Byrne for R. H. Macy & Co.; Ine.; 
Sturtevant & Mason for Fredonia 
Products Co., Inc. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Dec. 17, 1929 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commissioner. 
This case comes on for review, on the 
appeal of ‘the applicant, Fredonia Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., of the decision of the ex- 
aminer sustaining the opposition of R. H. 
Macy & ©o., Inc., and adjudging the ap- 
plicant is not entitled to the registration 
for which it has applied. 

The applicant seeks registration of a 
composite mark comprising the word 
“Star” beneath which appears a repre- 
sentation of a crescent moon with a large 


star adjacent the crescent and a series 
of small stars on the arc of a circle be- 
tween the horns of the crescent, all the 
portions of the mark being represented 
in red, the mark being used upon catsup. 
The opposer alleges use upon a large 
number of bottled grocery products, in- 
cluding catsup, of a label carrying a rep- 
resentation of a red star. On some of its 
products this red star appears in con- 
junction with other features such as the 
words “Lily White,” accompanied by a 
pictorial representation of a lily. 


Used for Many Years 


Only the opposer has taken testimony. 
Registration of opposer’s mark is not 
alleged. The evidence satisfactorily es- 
tablishes that the opposer has used this 
red star mark for 30 years, or possibly 
more, upon its grocery products gener- 
ally, and that such mark has come to in- 
dicate to purchasers the origin of these 
goods among which is that upon which 
the applicant uses its mark. Since the 
goods are of identically the same class 
and since the opposer was long prior in 
the field there remains to be considered 
solely the question of the similarity of 
the marks. The representation of a star 
has been very*widely used upon very 
many different classes of goods aiid it is 
possible at the date the oreent entered 
the field no one would be entitled to 
claim an exclusive right to the use of 
the representation of a star, 


The opposer, however, has a star of a 
particular color and this the applicant : 
has also adopted. While there are other 
features, such as the plurality and pecu- 
liar arrangement of stars ahd the cres- 
cent moon, present in the applicant’s 
mark, yet the word “Star” printed in red - 
has been made the most prominent fea- 
ture of such mark. It is thought the 
goods of both parties would be called for 
by customers by the name “Red Star.” 
It is deemed the applicant in thus adopt- 
ing the red star as the most prominent 
part of its trade mark has approached 
too near the mark of the opposer and 
oo confusion of goods is quite proba- 

e. 

Case Distinguished 

The applicant has pressed the view that 
the case of Armour & Co, v. Louisville 
Provision Co., 315 O. G. 196, 2838 F. 42, 
C. C. A. 6th Cir., is persuasive that there 
is no conflict between the marks in the 
case at bar. A review of that decision 
does not appear to support the appli- 
cant’s contentions. After noting that 
the word “Star” or the symbol thereof 
could, under proper conditions, be a valid 
trade mark, the court found that the 
plaintiff had not used the word “Star” 
standing alone, but always’ in connection 
with the word “Armour’s.” The defend- 
ant had used the mark “Southern Star.” 
In view of these facts the court found 
there was no conflict. There was not 
present in that case, as in the instant 
case, the adoption by a late comer of the 
entire mark, including its - particular 
color, of the prior user. 

The decision of the examiner sustain- 
‘ing the opposition and adjudging . the 
applicant not entitled to the registration 
for which it has applied is affirmed. 


FLY — 


By the 
PATH of the EAGLE 


To Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and the West 


AVE hours of discomfort and loss 


of time by flying. Nothi: 
be more convenient. Call 
2331 and make _ reservations. 
automobile will meet you at your 
hotel and in fifteen minute. you and 
your hand lug will be.on board 
our speedy~and comfortable plane 


for the most beautiful flight in {eee 
ica, Connections at ciey éland 


for Detroit, Chicago and the West. 


Schedule and Rates 
Leave Washington 12:30 P.M. 
Arrive Pittsburgh 2:30 P. oo 
Arrive Cleveland 4:00 P. 

More than 1,500,000 miles flown 
with air mail and p 

without loss of a single letter or 
slightest injury to any passenger. 


Clifford B 


Washington 
Ritteharee aime 
leveland .. 
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Urged for States 

Senator Capper Says Uni- 
formity Can Be Had by 
Delegating Law-making 
Power to Congress 


With at present 49 different sets of 
laws on marriage and divorce in the 
United States, the only remedy for the 
evils thus created is for the States to 
delegate national law-making power on 
these subjects to Congress, according to 
a radio address Jan. 12 by Senator 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas. 


Senator Capper described the ie 


tion he has introduced in the Senate pro- 

ing for a constitutional amendment by 
which this transfer of power can be made, 
and said the adoption of such a measure 
would be the first step, to be followed 
by the enaction of national marriage and 
divorce laws, uniform throughout the 
country. 


Rights Threatened 


Senator Capper’s address was delivered 
through WRC and affiliated stations of 
the National Broadcasting Co. His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

The family and the right to hold prop- 
erty are two of the cornerstones of the 
foundation upon which our present-day 
civilization rests. Both are seriously 
threatened by our 49 different laws on 
the subject of marriage and divorce. 

A man and woman may be law abiding 
citizens and their children legitimate in 
a community. The family moves a hun- 
dred miles into another community and 
the man becomes a bigamist, the woman 
lives in adultery and their children under 
the Iaw have no right to bear the fath- 
er’s. name. 

This is not a fanciful statement. 
There are hundreds of instances that 
could be cited with this, or something 
perfectly analagous, has occurred, Of 
course, intelligent people are not going 
to brand that man as a bigamist in his 
new home. His neighbors are not going 
to regard his mate as an adultress, But 
under the laws of the State in which 
this family removed that is just exactly 
their legal status. 


| 


As a people we are disturbed by our , 


divorce statistics, and should be. They | 


are much higher than those of any other 
country on the globe except one, Russia. 
Divorces granted in the United States 
exceed 112,000 a year and they are 
steadily increasing. But the number of 
broken homes must far exceed the num- 
ber of legal separations. In Denver, a 
western city, as many 


I think we need not be mystified or 
astounded by such figures when the 
marriage and divorce statistics of sev- 
eral States show conditions like these: 
13,000 girls, 15 years old, legally mar- 
ried; 50,000, 16 years old, married; 1,600 
boys 15 years old, married; 3,000 boys, 
16 years old, married; no minority age 
limit for marriage in 17 States; legal 
marriage age for girls, 12 years, and 
boys, 15 years, in 9 States. 

No prohibition of marriage is made 
for feeble minded in 19 States, and 
where prohibited, they may marry on his 
er her sworn statement of legal mental 
capacity. 

Divorce is not obtainable on any 
ground in one State, but is granted in 
another on evidence of bad temper of 
husband or wife. How is that for con- 
trast? 

Forty-eight State legislatures and the 
Congress sitting as the town council for 
the District of Columbia grind out 49 
different codes governing the marriage 
contract, and property rights depending 
on the marriage contract. 

And under our constitution there are 
only two ways we can get at a remedy 
for this intolerable situation. 

We can strive for uniform laws on 
marriage and divorce among the 48 
States and the District of Columbia; or 
we can amend the constitution so that 
Congress can enact uniform marriage 
and divorce laws for these United States. 


Danger Is Forecast 

I am aware of the objections against 
statutes governing marriage and divorce. 
The dangers that might ensue through 
centralization of such inherent State’s 
rights in th: hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are entitled to serious consider- 
ation. They are real. 

But the dangers to our social structure 
from the destruction of the family as 
one of the cornerstones of the founda- 
tion of that social structure are just 
as real and in my judgment more cer- 
tain. For that reason I have intro- 
duced a resolution in the Senate propos- 
ing this amending to the Constitution 
of the United States: 


“The Congress shall have the power 


to make laws, which shall be uniform 
throughout the United States, on mar- 
Tiage and divorce, the legitimation of 
children and the care and custody of 
children affected by annullment of mar- 
Triage or by divorce.” 

The adoption of such an amendment is 
the first step. It would then be up to 
the national legislature to enact a uni- 
form marriage and divorce law, fully pro- 
— ¥. existing status of parents 
and children, and protecting the ri 
of the children in the deteea’ _— 

The contract of marriage should be a 
matter of interstate comity and com- 
merce just as much as a contract for the 
sale of commodities or freight rates or 
the movement of stolen automobiles or 
the white slave traffic. 

Specific Power Sought 

The only remedy for the suitation, it 
Seems to me, and to many others who 
have given serious thought to the prob- 
lem and its solution, is for the States 
to delegate that power to their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs is actively sup- 
Porting the legislation which I have 
offe in the Senate. 

eas has specific powers to legis- 
upon commerce between the States; 
pass naturalization laws, enact bank- 


Tuptecy statutes, It seems to me that it 
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Information Given Producers as Guide in Regulating 
Output and in Conducting Sales Activities 


Topic 1—Industry: Chemicals and Allied Products 


In this series of articles presenting @ topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Industry. 


«By C. C. Concannon, 


Chief, Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 


HE United States is the greatest 

producer of chemicals and allied 

products, and is also the greatest 
consumer of these commidities. Be- 
fore proceeding further, perhaps it 
would be well to cite ‘the number and 
extent of the various phases of indus- 
try falling within the purview of the 
Chemical Division. 


Dyes, heavy and_ industrial chem- 
icals and drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
obviously, are chemical products. In 
addition, this Division handles ferti- 
lizers and fertilizer materials, plastics, 
explosives, paints, naval stores, pig- 
ments, toilet preparations and many 
other items too numerous to mention. 

os x = 

The field of the Division’s opera- 
tions is broad and complex. It re- 
quires knowledge not only of the latest 
developments of commercial and trade 
significance but also of a scientific 
and technical nature. That which is a 
laboratory development of today is an 
important item of trade and commerce 
tomorrow. 


There has been some misunderstand- 
ing of the character of the division’s 
activities. It should be remembered 
that this office has no test tubes or 
beakers to bother with; its tools and 
implements are statistics, reports and 
things of that nature. 

~ co as 


S TO the extent of the job mapped 


homes were} 
broken up by the courts last year as | 
were created by marriage. j 


Figures Are Cited i 


out for the division it may be 
summarized by saying that it is to 
help the chemical industry to decide 
what can be sold, where it can be sold, 
when it can be sold, and how it can 
be sold. 


In common with all other divisions 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, the chemical division 
is fortunate in that it has no regu- 
latory authority. It is charged with 
no policing or investigational duties. 
It has one obligation and one ambi- 
tion, to render constructive assistance 
to the chemical industry in the United 
States. as 
j The information gathered in the 
chemical division comes from the same 
sources as that collected in other di- 
visions—from the far-flung consular 
and diplomatic services of the United 
States, from the Foreign Service of- 
fices of the Department of Commerce, 
and as a result of special investiga- 
tions of particular conditions. 


In order to care for the mass 
of informational material which the 
chemical division desires to make 
available, a number of weekly mimeo- 
graphed services are in effect contain- 
ing news items covering developments 
primarily of a commercial nature but 
occasionally dealing with some tech- 
nical or scientific subject in the field 
of industrial chemicals, fertilizers, 
paints, naval stores, drugs, medicines, 
or toilet preparations. 

* * < 

PERIODIC publications issued by 
this division are varied and nu- 
merous. There is the weekly bulletin 


| 


} 


* 


The third article under the subtopic “Chemicals and Allied Products” will be 
printed in the issue of Jan. 15 and is contributed by Dr. W. 
ant chief of chemical and technological research, Department of Agriculture. 


Bills Introduced in | 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

H. 225. Mr. Sawyer. To regulate the 
procedure in the issuance of injunetions in 
industrial disputes; Joint Judiciary. 

H,. 249, Mr. Hutchinson, Relative to the 
operation within the Commonwealth of mo- 
tor vehicles owned by certain nonresidents; 
Highways and Motor Vehicles. 

H. 259% Mr. Washburn. Requiring the 
vaccination of certain children in private 
schools; Public Health. 

H. 262. Mr. Crockwell. Regulating the 
hours during which laundry collections may 
be made on Monday mornings and during 
which certain labor may be performed in 
laundry establishments on any day; Labor 
and Industries. 

H. 273. Mr. Barker. Relative to the hours 
of labor of persons employed on public 
works; Labor and Industries. 

_ H. 278. Mr. William P. Hickey. Govern- 
ing the transfer of human bodies; Public 
Health. 

H. 281. Mr. Ginsburg. To establish a 
commission on the necessaries of life un- 
der the governor and council; State Admin- 
istration. 

H. 300. Mr, Connolly. To regulate the 
sale of motor vehicles sold on conditional 
sale; Legal Affairs. 

H. 303. Mr. Ginsburg. Relative to the 
correction of birth records and certain 
cases with respect to illegitimate children; 
Legal Affairs, 

H,. 318. Mr. Hansen. Limiting the num- 
ber of tuberculin tests of animals by the 
director of the division of animal industry; 
Agriculture. ; 


State of Rhode Island 


H. 558. Mr. Windsor. Resolution pro- 
Posing an amendment to the eonstitition 
prohibiting the pardoning of life prisoners 
unless proved innocent; Special Legislation. 
_ H. 559, Mr. Kiernan, Resolution request- 
ing the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from Rhode Island te secure the 
passage of legislation providing for a uni- 
form jaw in the several States limiting the 


hours oflabor per week for children under 
vor 


portant—from the viewpoint of the pub- 


json, president emeritus of Ohio State | 
| University, and made available for 


Truth and in Securing 


Public Cooperation 


Columbus, Ohio,. Jan. 13.—Committees 


,and commissions “are one of the sound | 
| processes for the search, production and | 


distribution of truth,” said President 
Hoover, in a letter acknowledging New 
Year greetings from Dr. W. O, Thomp- 


Jniv pub- 
lication here Jan, 12. 


The President referred to some of the | 


ary of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


organizatién of human society upon the 
basis of individual liberty, personal prop- 
erty and private enterprise, by... 360 
p. London, P. S. King, 1929. 29-28520 
Irish Free State. Commission on Gaeltacht. 
+ «+ Statement of government policy on 
recommendations of the commission. 30 


p. Dublin, Stationery office, 1928. 
29-22177 


Matsuoka, Yosuke. Economic co-operation 
of Japan and China in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, its motives and basic sig- 
nificance, by ... 19 p. Dairen, Man- 
ehuria, 1929. 29-21743 

National research council. Research infor- 
mation service. . Fellowships and 
scholarships for advanced work in science 
and technology. 2d ed. Compiled by 


Bregstein, Samuel Joseph. The business 
conduct of an ethical practice; an exposi~ 
tion of the application of business prin- 
ciples to the practice of dentistry without 

| transgressing the rules of ethics, *, » 

182 p. illus. Brooklyn, N. Y., Dental 
items of interest publishing co., 1929. 
| 29-28486 


| Clark, Percival Lemon. How to live and 
eat for health, by ... 5th ed. 272 p: Chi- 
cago, The Health school, 1929. 29-28485 
Cotton, Harry. Electricity applied to min- 
ing, by... (The specialists’ series.) 625 
p., illus., plates. London, I, Pitman, 1929. 
29-28494 


Curtis, Mrs. Helen Perry. When Sally 
sews, she makes ney things that any gir! 
can make, by . .. illustrations by Blanche 


i 


Dibblee, George Binney. 


sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States. Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Experiment Station Record—Vol. 61, No. 8, 


1929. Office of. Experiment 
United States Department of 
(Agr. 9-882) 


December, 
Stations, 
Agriculture. . Price, 10 cents. 


A Systematic Classification for the Birds 


of the World—No. 2821, from the proceed- 
ings of the’ United States National Mu- 
seum, Vol. 76, Art. 24. Free at Museum. 


troduction and notes, by L. A. Sheppard. 
With eight plates. (Broadway diaries, 
memoirs and letters.) 387 p., plates. Lon- 
don, Routledge, 1929. 29-28525 
Instinct and in- 
tuition; a study in mental duality, by . .. 


Greer, Helen Moncure, and Jack Rose. 130 
p,, illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1929. 29-28498 


Gaitskell, Hugh Todd-Naylor. Chartism; 
an introductory essay, by ... . ( Workers’ 
educational association outlines.) 89 p. 
London, Longmans, 1929. 29-28366 

| Hurst, James Edgar. Melting iron in the 
cupola; modern practice in the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of the 
cupola in the gray iron foundry, by... 

(Penton library.) 220 p., illus. Cleveland, 
0., The Penton publishing co., 1929. 


jtroubles of his office as “mental 
shirts,” and added: 

“As against all this, the President has, | 
|for a few short years, the opportunity | 
| to speed the orderly march of a glorious 
i people.” 
| Referring to Lincoln’s formula, the let- 

ter stated that “it is from too much em- 
phasis on ‘government of the people’ 
that we get the fundamental confusion 
t ; ’ that government, since it can correct 
will describe the subject under review _much abuse, can also create righteous- | 29-28490 
briefly and graphically. It is under- | ness.” | Hutehinson, Woods. . Community hy- 
stood by the readers of these bulletins | President Hoover’s letter follows in| giene, by ... New ed.—rev. and enl. (The 
that more comprehensive and, in some | full text: Woods Hutchinson health series.) 330 p., 
eases, complete information is avail- My dear Mr. Thompson: The solicitude| _ illus. Boston, Houghton, 1929. 29-28488 
able in the division for those who may | and philosophic ripeness of your letter of | Jones, Gertrude. . Commencement, by 
request it. |Jan. 7 requires more than reciprocation | (The Extra-curricular library.) .116 


of kindly holi i | p. 'N. ¥, A. S. Barnes, 1929, -29-28497 
7 ener | Le Page, Samuel Maynard. A short his- 


Need of. Definite Action | tory of Ottawa university, by ... 39 p. 
Possibly, if I had either the time or) Ottawa, Kan., 1929. + 29-28498 
| the inclination to worry over the evils | McDonald, Archibald Leete. .. . Essentials 
'which lurk around the White House, it| of surgery; a textbook of surgery for stu- 
| might decrease my faith in human good- dent. and graduate nurses and ~~ those 
|ness, but fortunately the insistent need | interested in the care of the sick, by... 


‘for determinatio f definit tion in| 49 illustrations. 4th ed., rev. be eta 
j ra | : on oO efinite ac | eott’s nursing manuals.) 295 p. ila- 
Some of the subjects covered are | public matters inhibits such contempla- 


. ; . ; 5 delphia, Lippincott, 1929. 29-28487 
“ al ne, ee and ees | tions. steur, Alastair. The diary of a rum- 
veterinary preparations, synthetic aro- | The human flood which flows through| runner, by... 272 p. plates. London, 
matic chemicals, insecticides, ete. the White House shows all the dark color-| _P. Allan. & co., 1929. 29-28368 
Studies of this type covering prepared | ings and the flotsam that you mention. | Mueller, Alfred Don. . .. A vocational and 
medicines and toiletries have been But it is brightened ia nis think | socio-educational survey of graduates and 
subsequently issued in printed form |}. ma i. co be ese ys yo * | non-graduates of small high schools of 
i ingle volume covering the trad y many who, regardless of party, €M-| yew England, from the Department of 
a nibilities f th ti © ld © |uinely wish to help the President to suc- 

———— a ceed in his task. The sons of evil have 


education, Yale university, by .. . 
(Genetic psychology monographs, vol. vi, 
ttt. at least collateral descendants in every| no. 4.) p. 313-395. Worcester, Mass, 

HE daily routine of the division | generation. 
consists for the most part of an- Of course it is true that malice is some-| Pressey, Mrs. Luella Winifred (Cole). 


hair 
which goes to several thousand indi- 
viduals and firms. This bulletin is 
composed of brief statements epito- 
mizing such information as the divi- 
sion has received duriig the week 
from foreign representatives in the 
four corners of the world, 


An attempt is made to limit the 
contents to single paragraphs which 


* * 


An outstanding service designed-to | 
promote trade is the series of special 
bulletins which the division issues. 
These bulletins deal with the market 
for important chemical eommodities 
in a specific country. 


J 


- 
Clark univ. press, 1929. 29-28496 


Neff, Mrs. 


Norris, Mrs. Kathleen (Thompson). 


OBrien, Francis Paul. 


Reilly, William John. 


Robertson, Bernard. 


Roller, Duane Emerson. 


Callie Hull and Clarence J. West for... 
(Bulletin of the National research coun- 
cil, no, 72, Aug., 1929.) 154 p: Washing- 
ton, D. C., National research council of 
the National acad. of sciences, 1929. 
29-28504 

Wanda (Fraiken). Victorian 
working women; an historical and liter- 
ary study of women in British industries 
and professions, 1832-1850, by ... (Pub- 
lished also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia 
N. Y., Columbia univ. 
29-28521 
Mother 
Y., Dutton, 
29-28514 

. .. The status of 
business courses in the high school, by .. . 
(Kansas. Univ. Kansas studies in educa- 
tion. vol. i, no. 11. Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas v. 29, no. 16.) 26 p. 
Lawrence, Kan., 1928. 29-27347 


university.) 288 p. 
press, 1929. 

and son, N. 
1929. 


by ... 82 p. 


Pease, Glenn Richard. An analysis of the 


learning-units in N processes in algebra, 
by ... (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Iowa, 1928. Reprint from 
the Mathematics teacher, vol. 22, no. 5.) 
245-283 p. N. Y., 1929. 29-27682 
. . +» What place has 
the advertising agency in market re- 
search? by ... Texas. University. Bu- 
reau of business research. Research mono- 
graph no, 3. University of Texas bulletin. 
no. 2916.) 31 p. Austin, Tex., The Uni- 
versity, 1929. 29-27350 
Pension and superan- 
nuation funds, their formation and admin- 
istration explained, by ... and H. Samuels 
. . . with foreword by Sir Joseph Burn. 
134 p. London, I. Pitman, 1928. 29-28519 
The terminology 
of physical science, by ... 115 p. Nor- 
man, Univ. of Oklahoma press, 1929. 
29-28500 


swering inquiries by letter and con- times. the politicians’ key to newspaper 
ferences with visitors. It is the policy | headlines and there will always be parti- 
to encourage personal visits by per- |sans desirous that the President should 
sons in the chemical industry who | fall, even if their strategems injure the 
seek information in the possession of | country, or whose daily toil is to mix) 
the division. mud pies. ; 

You well know of the wearing of hair 
shirts in the Middle Ages by way of re-| 
minder of sin and trouble. Somewhere 
lately I said that every man has a few 
mental hair shirts and that Presidents 
differ only by their larger wardrobe— 
for certain individuals, newspapers, as- 
sociations and institutions officiate as 

| haberdashers in this regard, with a high 
generosity which guarantees both humil- 
ity and urbanity. 

As against all this the President has, 
for a few short years, the opportunity 
to speed the orderly march of a glorious 
people. And the inspiratiof of that mov- 
ing host is compensation that comes in 
arger measure to him than to any 
other man. 


Triumph of Truth 

You aptly penetrate the vital question 
of public action—the discovery and pro- 
mulgation of truth. No real believer in 
democracy questions the sureness of 
public judgment—if the public is given 
the truth—but there is a time element 
in the triumph of truth. 

When we look back over history we 
the plan of having representatives |See the periods of either moral, social, 
abroad specialize in some particular |e¢omomic or political stagnation while 
phase of industry. There are now |the truth was en route and some variety 
Trade Commissioners in Berlin, Paris, |°f demagoguery occupied the scene. - 
Rome, and London, as well as 4 com- |¢@2 and must, however, greatly increase 
mercial agent in the New York office |the production of truth and we must 
of the Bureau who specialize in the | know the truth before the grave interest 
chemieal field, and the plan will prob- | °f 120,000,000 people is involved in Gov- 
ably be expanded as personne] and |¢™nment policies, : 
financial resources permit. We can sometimes speed up production 

before the demagogue awakes to his op- 
portunities, Facts are bad for his diges- 
tion and the truth makes misrepresenta- 
tion uncomfortable. And the truth, as 
you say, is hard to discover; it must be 
distilled through the common judgment 
of skilled men and women from accu- 
rately and patiently collected facts and 
| knowledge of forces before the extrac- 
| tion of the essence of wisdom. 


Patience Required - 
The materials themselves are also hard 
to come by; it takes time and patience, 
especially as our many inventions have 
forever banished the simple life. 
In the meantime, a vast clamor of 
State of Mississippi half-truths and untruths and injured 
Resolution by Senator Kyle: Appointment | facts will always fill the air and intoxi- 
of joint committee of six members to for-| cate people’s emotions. The President 
moaeee wlans for areeaty consideration and| himself cannot pretend to know or to 
_ “i sd code. ; have the time for rigid investigation. 
quemaeetation * Sabetes, Simmons: Joint} But the fine minds of our citizens are 
<< P udget for State de- avallalile and can be utilized for the 
H. 1. Mr. Corley. Reorganize buildin 7 i 
2, | Mr. : g So you w 7, w hear 
ae o—_ of hospital for insane of haw ba —_ Beret aah 
FEooino te couplet instanton! qimte| tees, commissions, conferences, researches 
—tha ey are not for executive action 


priations. | 
H. 4. Mr. Corley. Appropriate $200,000 beg ee er are anathema), but are 


Experience has demonstrated that 
much more satisfactory service can 
be rendered in this office where the 
files of the division are instantly avail- 
able and where there is considerable 
information of a character which can- 
not well be sent outside the office. 

* 7 * 


Through its close cooperative con- 
tacts with the other divisions of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the chemical division is in a 
position to offer the chemical industry 
pertinent information on subjects such 
as foreign tariffs; the possibility of 
obtaining suitable foreign representa- 
tives and the standing and credit of 
individual prospective representatives; 
on the proper packing and marking of 
merchandise for export; on proper 
documentation of shipments to avoid 
delays and possible fines at foreign 
ports, and numerous other related 
subjects. 


During the past few years there 
has been some experimentation with 





W. Skinner, assist- 


18 years of age and for women to 48 hours: 
Judiciary. ' 

H. 560. Mr. Charles Brown. To prohibit 
the rental of automobiles te minors; Judi- 
ciary. 





| Sayers, Ephraim Vern. 


Pressey’s diagnostic tests in the funda- 
mental reading habits, by... Directions 
to the teacher. 8 p. Bloomington, III, 
The Public school pub. co., 1929. 
29-28499 
Ramsey, Logan Carlisle. The navigation of 
aircraft, by . . (Ronald aeronautic | 
series.) 237 p., illus. N. Y., The Ronald 
press co., 1929. 29-28491 
Rowntree, Leonard George. ... The volume 
of the blood and plasma in health and dis- 
ease, by ... and George E. Brown, with 
the technical assistance of Grace M. 
Roth. (Mayo clinic monographs.) 219 p.| 
Philadelphia, Saunders, 1929. 29-28489 | Aiken, Conrad Potter 
Educational issues * "361 p . 
and unity <! experience, by... (Teach-| z 
ers college, Columbia univ. Contributions . 
to education, no. 357. Published also as Alles, Frederick Lewis 
thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia univ.) 113 p. 
N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia univ., 
1929, 
Studley, Barrett. 
his problems, by... 


Sioussat, St. George Leakin. Some thoughts 
upon biography and biographers, by .. . 
12 p. Philadelphia, 1928, 29-21734 

Stratton, George Malcolm. Social psychol- 
ogy of international conduct, by... 387 
p. N. Y., Appleton, 1929. 29-28516 

Strickland, Charles Alberto. It’s about 
time; a diadelphian attempt to remove 
prejudice and instill serenity in the 
minds of men by plain idioms, by ... 
223 p. Poems. Portland, Oreg., Mult- 
nomeh printing co., 1929. 29-28515 


Selected poems, by 
N. Y., Scribner, 1929. 
29-28544 
Frederick Baylies 
Allen; a memoir, by ... 102 p., plates. 
Cambridge, Priv. print., 
press, 1929. 29-28526 
29-28495 | Atkins, Henry Gibson. Heine, by... (The 
How to fly; the pilotand! republic of letters.) 291 p. London, 
; 291 p., illus. N.Y.,| Routledge, 1929. 29-28663 
Macmillan, 1929. 29-28492 | Belloc, Hilaire. Richelieu; a study, by... 
Vaughan, Dorothy Margaret. Buyers and| with 7 illustrations and 4 maps. (Second 
makers; an introduction to social econom- edition.) 392 p. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
ics, by - - - (Longmans’ introductory| 1929. 29-28658 
books on science.) 126 p, London, Long- | Biederwolf, William Edward. Why I know 
mans, 1929. 29-28367| the Bible is the word of God, by... 153 
Virginia polytechnic institute. Enginetring p. Louisville, Ky., Pentecostal pub. co., 
extension division. Industrial survey, 1929. 29-28668 
Carroll County, Va. by R. L. Humbert} Booth, Mrs. Doris Regina (Wilde). Moun- 
and others. 56 p., illus. Blacksburg, Va., tains, gold and cannibals, by ... P., 
Eng. exten. div., Virginia polytechnic inst.,| plates. London,.C. Palmer, 1929, 29-28538 
1929. 29-27259 | Briggs, Le Baron Russell. The sphinx gar- 
Virginia polytechnic institute. Engineering | rulous, charades versified and diversified 
extension division. .Industrial survey, by ... 182 p. Cambridge, Washburn & 
Giles County, Va., by R. L. Humbert and Thomas, 1929. 29-28542 
others. Blacksburg, Va., Eng. exten. div.,| Brown, Marion Francis. Spindrift, by . . ; 
Virginia polytechnic inst., 1929. (Poems.) 38 p. Cedar Rapids, The Torch 
press, 1929. 29-28543 
Buddhist lodge, London. What is Buddhism? 
An answer from the Western point of 
view. Compiled by the Buddhist lodge, 
London, 240 p. London, Buddhist lodge, 
29-28530 
Dept. of marine and fisheries. 
Fisheries branch. . ..A popular account 
of the fishes of Canada from the lampreys 
and hagfishes,to the viper fishes inclusive, 
by Andrew Halkett, naturalist, Fisheries 
branch, Dept? of marine and fisheries. 38 
p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1929. 29-22494 
Coignet, Jean Roch. The note-books of 
Captain Coignet, soldier of the empire, 
with an introduction by the Hon. John 
Fortescue. (Soldiers’ tales.) 292 p. Lon- 
don, P. Davies, 1928. 29-28539 
Coleman, Mrs. Satis Narrona. Singing time; 
songs for nursery & school, by .. . and 
Alice G. Thorn, with decorations by Ruth 
Hambidge. 48 p., illus. N. Y., The John 
Day co., 1929. 29-28522 
Da Ponte, Lorenzo. Memoirs of 5 2 
Mozart’s librettist, translated, with an in- 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments\in the State given below. 

New York—Higher Education: Law—Rules 
and Information on Admission to Prac- 
tice, Handbook 27, The University of the 
State of New York, 1929. 

New York—Higher Education: Chiropody— 


29-27279 
Virginia polytechnic institute. Engineering 
extension division. Industrial survey, 
Montgomery County and city of Radford, 
Va., by R. L. Humbert and others. 91 p., 
illus. Blacksburg, Va., Eng. exten. div., 
Virginia polytechnic inst., 1929. 
29-27280 
Virginia polytechnic institute. Engineering 
extension division. Industrial survey, 
Wise County, Va., by R. L. Humbert and 
others. 100 p., illus. _Blacksburg, Va., 
Eng. exten. div., Virginia polytechnic | 
inst., 1929. 29-27283 
Weatherby, Jesse Howell. Excretion of nit- 
rogenous substances in the Protozoa, by 
is (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins 
university, 1928. From Physiological 
zoology, vol. ii, no. 3, July, 1929.) p. 375- 
394, Baltimore, 1929. 29-28216 
Woodring, Wendell Phillips. Miocene mol- 
lusks from Bowden, Jamaica, by .. . 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, 1916. Reprinted from Carnegie 
inst. of Washington Pub. number 385.) 
108 p., illus. Washington, D. C., 1928. 
29-28210 
Yoder, Dale. . . . Labor attitudes in Iowa 
and contiguous territory, by ... (lowa 
University. Iowa studies in business. no. 
v. Bureau of business research. Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of lowa, 1929.) 192 
p. Iowa City, College of commerce, State 
univ. of Iowa, 1929. 29-28368 


Australia. Delegation to the International 
radio-telegraph conference, Washington, 
D. C., 1927. International radio- 
telegraph congress held at Washington, 
October-November, 1927. Report of the 
Australian delegate. 8 p. Canberra, H. J. 
Green, 1929. 29-21670 


The Riverside |/ 


Postgate, 


for construction of gymnasium at Missis- 
sippi A. and M. College. Appropriations. 


H. 5. Mr. Corley. An eight-hour wor' 
day, 48 hours a week, for women ond wire 
in laundries, millinery, shops, dressmaking 
establishments, stores, or other mercantile 
establishments, theaters, telephone and 
telegraph exchanges and offices, factories, or 
any other occupation; Judiciary A, 


H. 8, Mr. Corley. Require trailers of 
trucks, automobiles and wagons be equipped 
with red lamp at rear; Roads, Ferries and 
Bridges. 


H. 10. Mr. Sanderson. Authorize pay- 
ment of Confederate pensions even if = 
eran absent from State within past five 
years; Pensions. 


Navy Orders 





sound processes for the 
search, production and distribution of 
truth. And they are more. ? 

They spread cooperation with govern- 
ment among our best citizens, not only 
in finding truth, but also they aid to 
spread it and to get action upon it. Our 
great American experiment has demon- 
strated that the people will, of their own 
initiative, take care of progress if the 
Government can remove abuse: and help 
put the signs on the road, stimulation 
to all of which is the part of the job of 
Presidents. 

_ Of Lincoln’s great formula, the most 
important one-third is “government by 
the people” and they will govern them- 
selves outside the Government when they 
see the light. It is from too uch em- 
phasis on “government of the people” 
that we get the fundamental confusion 


Lt, Comdr. Floyd ‘R. Gray, det. command| *M@t, government, since it can correct 
U. 8. S. Melvin; to command U. 8, §, Alden,| ™UCh abuse, can also create righteous- 


Lt. Comdr. Paul W. Fletcher, det. com- 
mand U, S. 8S. Hull; to command U. $. 8. 
Chandler. B 

Lt. Comdr. Robert EF. Keating, det. U. S. 
S. Hull; to U. SS. Chandler” 

Lt. Comdr, Earl H. Quinlan, det. com- 


ness. 
And now all this was not intended to 


to you that my resolutions for the new 
year include a continued effort to keep 


Law, Rules and Information, Handbook 
9a, The University of the State of New 
York, 1929. 

New York—Higher Education: Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery—Law, Rules and 
Information, Handbook 12, The University 
of the State of New York, 1929. 

New York—Higher Education: Certified 
Public Accountancy, Handbook 14, The 
University of the State of New York, 
1929 


| Bewanson, Anne. Help-wanted advertising 
as an indicator of the demand for labor, } 
by... (Industrial research dept., Whar- 
ton sehool of finance and commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Research 
studies. vi.) 104 p. Philadelphia, Univ. 
of Penn. press, 1929. 29-28518 

| Bickermann, Joseph, ed. .. . Ten years of 
bolshevic domination; a compilation of 
articles edited by ... 260 p. Berlin- 
Schoneberg, Printed by 8S. Scholem, 1928. 
29-21738 

Canada. Board on aeronautics. Air regu- 
lations 1920 with amendments to Dee. 31, 
1928. 44 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 
printer, 1929. 29-21669 





New York—Higher Education: Optometry— 
Law, Rules and Information, Handbook 
28, The University of the State of New 
York, 1929. 7 

New York—Higher Education: Architec- 
ture—Law, Rules and Information, Hand- 

Charlton, Henry Buckley. ... Shakespeare, book 35, The University of the State of 
politics and politicians, by .. . (The New York, 1929. 4 
English association. Pamphlet no. 72.) | New York—Higher Education: Engineering 
24 p. Oxford, The University press, 1929. and Land Surveying—Law, Rules and In- 

‘ 29-21751 formation, Handbook 36, The University 

Frost, Edwin Brant. ... Radial velocities| of the State of New York, 1929. 

of 500 stars of spectral class A, by . .+|New York—Water Power Resources. Water 

Storrs B, Barrett, and Otto Struve. (Pub-| “Power and Control Commission, Conser- 

lications of the Yerkes observatory, vol. vation Department, Albany, 1929. 

vii, pt. i.) 79 p. Chicago, The Univ. | Michigan—Report of the Treasurer, Lansing, 

of Chicago press, 1929, 29-28503 1929. 


| bore your holidays, but just to indicate | Garrod, Heathcote William. The poetry of | New Yerk—Proceedings of the Sixth Annual 


Collins, by... (British academy. War- 
ton lecture on English poetry, 1928. From 
the Proceédings of the British academy. 


Conference of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Judges of Children’s Courts. 
Published by Division of Probation, New 


894 p., plates. London, Faber, 1929. 
t 29-2964 
Bernard. Bernard Fay’s Franklin, the 
apostle of modern times. 547 p., plates. 
Boston, Little, 1929. 29-28650 
Field, Henry. The Field museum-Oxford 
university expedition to Kish, Mesopotamia, 
1923-1929, by .... 14 plates in photogra- 
vure and 2 maps. (Field museum of nat- 
ural history. Anthropology leaflet 28.) 32 
p. Chicago, Field museum of natural hist., 
1929. 29-28655 
Freimann, Aron. .. . Frankfort, by .. . 
and F. Kracauer; translated from the 
German manuscript by Bertha Szold 
Levin. (Jewish communities series.) 285 
p., plates. Philadelphia, Jewish publica- 
tion society of America, 1929. 29-28531 
Hatfield, Henry Stafford. The conquest of 
thought by invention in the mechanical 
state of the future, by ... (The new 
science series.) 80 p. N. Y., W. W. Nor- 
ton & co., 1929. 29-28656 
Heath, Mrs. Mary (Hubbard). The Elbert 
Hubbard I knew, an, intimate biography 
from the heart and pen of his sister,.. . 
221 p., plates. East Aurora, N. Y., Printed 
by the Roycrofters, 1929. 29-28546 
Irving, Washington. Voyages and discov- 
eries of the companions of Columbus, by 
. » With an introduction by the author, 
a foreword by Van Wyck Brooks and a 
decoration by Edward A. Wilson. 394 p. 
N. Y., Rimington & Hooper, 1929. 


Fay, 


e 


29-28652 ¥ 


Kappa alpha (Southern order). Directory 
of the Kappa alpha order, 1865-1929, com- 
piled and edited by W. B. Crawford, grand 
historian. 1551 p. St. Augustine, Fla., 
Printed by the Record co., 1929. 

29-22997 

Kelly, Frederick James. The influence of 
standardizing agencies in education, by 
. .» discussion by Chancellor Samuel P. 
Capen. 23 p. Saint Paul,\ Univ. of Min- 
nesota, 1928. 29-22992 

Macht, David Israel. The holy incense; a 
botanical, pharmacological, psychological 
and archaeological appreciation of the 
Bible, by ... 81 p., plates: Baltimore, 
Waverly press, 1929. 29-28667 

Marietta college, Marietta, O. Bio- 
graphical record of the officers and 
(including non-graduates) compiled un- 
der the direction of George J. Blazier, 
1914. (Marietta college bulletin.) 271 p. 
Marietta, O., The College, 1928. 29-23025 


The new Century dictionary of the English 


language, based on matter selected from 
the original Century dictionary and en- 
tirely rewritten, with the addition of a 
great amount of new material,... Edited 
by H. G. Emery and K. G. Brewster; with 
supplements of synonyms and antonyms, 
foreign words and phrases, biographical 
names, geographical names, etc. °3 v., 
illus., plates. N. Y., Century, 1929. ~~ 
29-28662 


Paget-Fredericks, Joseph Rous. Green pipes, 


poems and pictures, by ... 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1929. 29-28659 
Raymond William. That devil 
275 p. N. Y., The Van- 

29-28532 


42 p., illus. 


Wilkes, by... 
guard press, 1929. 


Army Orders 


Lt. Col. George L. Wall, Ord., retired for 
disability incident to active service. 

2d Lt. Robert Lyle Brookings, A. C. Res., 
active duty at Mitchel Field, Long Island, 
N. Y., Jan. 20, 1930, to Jan, 19, 1921. 

Capt. Edward H. Dignowity, Enagr., from 
Vicksburg, Miss., to Mobile, Ala., as assist- 
ant to district engineer, 

Col. Charles H. Danforth, A. C., from 
Selfridge Field, Mich., to Washington, D. C., 
duty in office of Chief of Staff. 


Maj. Robert A. Gillmore, Philippine Scouts, 


retired after more than 30 years’ service. 
ist Lt. Frank J. Thompson, Cav., from 
Fort Meade, S. Dak., to New Mexico Mili- 
tary Academy, Roswell, N. Mex. 
Maj. Guy Vernon Head, A. 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 


Leave the day's 
cares behind you 
in the city 


You'll forget the cares of a 
busy Washington day in the atmos- 
phere of Club-like leisure at Ward- 
man Park. Here, just ten minutes 
from the center of Washington, is 
an hotel unique in America. Eigh- 
teen hundred outside rodms—each 
bedroom with private bath. Here 
in. an environment distinctly met- 
ropolitan are all the sports of a 
week-end in the country. Swim- 
ming, riding along miles of bridle 
trails, tennis and golf, The neces- 
sary relaxation that puts you back 
in trim for tomorrow's business. 


C. Res., to 


i alumni a 


> 


pure the wells of wisdom and to reas- 
y sure you that I have faith that the; 29-22171 
L. Comdr. Tully Shelley, det. U. 8. S.| people want the truth determined, even | Hevesy, Paul de. Present discéntents in 
Mullany; to U. 8. S. Lea. if it takes time and patience. [ wish tO) furope and the new diplomacy; an ad- | 
Lt, Comdr. Ingram C. Sowell, det. com- you and Mrs. Thompson all of the sea- dress delivered on Mar. 15th, 1929, to} 
mand U. S&S. 8S. Henshaw; to command U. 8.! son’s greetings. the International diplomatic academy in | 
S. Wasmnth, ; Dg. Paris, by ... 19 p, Geneva Imp. du 
Lt. Frederick V. Barker, det. U. S, S. Mel- Journal de Geneve, 1929. 29-21725 
vin; to U. 8. S. Alden. : i Holsinger, Frederic E. The mystery of the; Auditor. 
Lt. Grayson B, Carter, det, U. §, S. Hen-| Lts. (jg) John S. Chitwood, Lewis trade depression; an analysis of the col- | Raleigh, 1929. L 
haw; to U. S. S. Wasmuth. | Coley, det. U. S. S. Melvin: to U. & lapse of production and employment | IMinois—Certified List of Domestic and For- 
States on that hich Lt, Lemuel P, Padgett Jr., det. U. S. S.| Alden. under the capitalist system in the indus- eign Corporations for 1929. Compiled by 
Way to ultimate d a ti Aaa = | MeCawiey to U.S. S. Perry. : | Lt. (jg) John Shoemaker, det. U. trial countries of Europe with the out- William J. Stratton, Secretary of State, 
y estruction and ruin, Lt, Frank N, Sayre, Lts, (jg) Francis L.4Mareus; to U. S. S. Talbot, ” 4 line of a plan for the economic re- Springfield, 1929. 


_ is @s much of national concern that the 
| Status of the citizen as a parent or a 
“thild shall be uniform over the entire 
| United States as that the naturalization 
laws shall conform. 
_.* The sere 0: families across State | 
lines with their property and their civil | lature to include marriage and di 
rights is as much @ matter of national Our incongruous aaneiand vty woe 
| concern and legislation as the transporta- | laws are paving the road towards social- 
tion of goods in interstate commerce. ism much faster than any set of radicals | 
Financia) bankruptcy ‘of. an individual | can set the United 
mot more important—not even as im- | 


mand U. 8, 8. McCawley; to command U.| 


S. S. Perry. Volume xiv.) 20 p. London, 1928, 


lic welfare, as the bankruptey of the 
home and family as an American institu- 
tion, 

Self preservation, from a national 
Viewpoint, justifies the extension of the 


law making power of the national legis- 


York State Department of Correction, Al- 
bany, 1929. 

West Virginia—Geological Survey, Poca- 
hontas County. Paul H. Price, Assistant 
Geologist. Sold & Diststbates by wat 
Virginia Geological Survey, Morgantown, ‘ 

y b> UNITED REALTIES, INC. 

D. R. LANE, President 
GEORGE E, ALLEN 
Gen. Mat 


s 


W. Va. 
| North Carolina—Annual Report of the State 


tae ee eaten et U: 8. 8, Maem Baxter Durham, State Auditor 


o U. S. S. Talbot. 


E. 
8. 
8. 

Ba, 


Be 
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Pedestrian Entitled 


To Rely on Traffic — 
Signal at Crossing 


Failure to See Approach of 
Car No Justification’ for 
Nonsuit When _ Signal 
Favored Parties Injured 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia. 

The right of a pedestrian, when a 
traffic signal at a street crossing is in 
his favor, to assume that vehicles ap- 
proaching against the signal will heed 
it, has been upheld by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. 

The court stated that it was unable 
to agree with a rule announced in the 
lower court that, while a signal light 
eM@ouraged a pedestrian to believe it was 
safe to proceed across the street, it did 
not guarantee his safety nor relieve him 
of the duty of caution. 


“The rule should be,” the court de-| 


clared, “when a municipality maintains 
signals * * * the signal in the pedes- 
trian’s favor inviting him to cross war- 
rants his so doing, and’he is justified 
in relying upon the assumption that 
motor vehicles, warned by the traffic 
signal set against them, will not disre- 
gard it and run him down.” 


JOHN NEWMAN ET AL. 
c. 
PROTECTIVE MoTOR SERVICE COMPANY. 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 


Nos. 247 and 248. 

Appeals from Court of Common Pleas 

No. 1, Philadelphia County. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 6, 1930 

ScuaFrer; J.—Plaintiffs, husband and 
wife, appeal from the refusal of _the 
court below to take off nonsuits in actions 
brought by them to recover, damages for 
personal injuries which they received as 
a result of being struck by defqndant’s 
armored motor truck when they were 
crossing the intersection of Broad and 
Pine Streets in Philadelphia. Broad 
Street runs north and south, is 69 feet 
from curb to curb and 113 feet from 
house line to house line; Pine Street is 
27 feet wide from curb to curb. 

Appellants. were proceeding north on 
the west foot pavement of Broad Street. 
When they reached Pine Street, the au- 
tomatic traffic light was in their favor, 
showing green and indicating that it was 
safe for them to cross that highway, and 
showing red against traffic proceeding 
westwardly on Pine Street, which is a 
one-way street for traffic west bound. 
They noticed that automobiles, in obe- 


dience to the traffic signal, had stopped) 


on Pine Street east of Broad. Follow- 
ing the bidding of the traffic signal, ap- 
pellants proceeded to cross Pine Street 
at the regular foot crossing and had 


~ yeached a point slightly beyond the cen- 


ter of that street when they were struck 
by defendant’s truck, which they had not 
seen and which in disregard of the traf- 
fic signal had passed several other motor 
vehicles that had stopped on Pine Street 
east of Broad in obedience to the signal, 
and had proceeded across Broad Street 
and into Pine. The truck was going at 
considerable speed, as it ran 120 feet 
west on Pine Street beyond the point of 
the accident before coming to a stop. 
Signal Is Guaranty 

Under these circumstances, the trial 
judge entered .a compulsory nonsuit on 
the ground ‘that appellants by their own 
testimony disclosed that after stepping 
into the eartway of Pine State they did 
not look again to the right, the direction 
from which the truck approached, the 
court in its opinion saying, “It is true 
that the signal light encouraged the 
plaintiffs to believe that it was safe to 
proceed, but it did not guarantee their 
safety, nor relieve them of the duty of 
caution, If the ‘go’ signal, whether given 
by a traffic officer or by a semaphore, 
may be accepted by.a pedestrian as au- 
thority to go blindly across the intersec- 
tion, it may be so accepted by the driver 
of a vehicle, and in either case the sys- 
tem, intended to promote safety, be- 
comes a new source of danger.” 

With this we are unable to agree. 
However the rule should be- at inter- 
vsecting streets where there are no traffic 
signals, at city crossing such as the one 
here involved, where there is crowded 
traffic, where the pedestrian must pay 
heed to the many others crossing the 
street at the same time as himself and, 


for his own protection, is apt to be on! 


the lookout for motors which may turn 
around the cornor into his path at any 
moment, when the municipality main- 
tains signals controlling passage over 
the streets, the signal in the pedestrian’s 
favor inviting him to cross, warrants his 
so doing, and he is justified in relying 
upon the assumption that motor vehicles, 
warned by the traffic signal set against 
them, will not disregard it and run him 
down. The trial judge in holding that 
the “go” signal has the same effect so 
far as. pedestrians are concerned as it 
has with motor vehicles, did not take into 
account that motor vehicles may injure 
pedestrians whereas pedestrians cannot 
injure motor vehicles. 

It is the contention of the appellee 
that although the traffic light was set in 
appellants’ favor, they should have con- 


tinued as they crossed Pine Street to ! 


have looked for traffic at their right. It 
is often impossible for this to be done 
at crowded intersections. They were not 
bound to anticipate that the defendant’s 
driver would disregard the traffic signal: 
Alperdt v. Paige, 292 Pa. 1, 4; Robb v. 
Quaker City Cab Co., 283 Pa. 454,. 458; 
Lewis v. ‘Wood, 247 Pa. 545. Indeed 
they had the right to assume that the 
driver of defendant’s truck would be 
regardful of his duties to others on the 
highway: Robinson v. American Ice 
Co., 292°Pa. 366, 370; David v. American 
Ice Co., 285 Pa. 177, 185. . 
Burden on Drivers 
We have laid down the rule in a num- 
ber of cases that at crossings the drivers 


of all motor vehicles must be highly | 


vigilant and maintain such control, that, 


oh the shortest possible notice, they can | 


stop their cars so as to prevent danger 


to pedestrians having the right to cross | 


the streets at crossings and to rely on 
the drivers of automobiles not to run 
them down, and we have categorically 
said that, “Care at street crossings is 
the highest duty of motorists”; Johnson 
v. French, 291 Pa. 487, 439; Gilles v, 
Leas, 282 Pa. 318, and cases therein 
cited. ‘The case in hand is stronger for 
the plaintiff than it was in either the 
Gilles or Johnson cases. Here, the traffic 
light was in favor of the pedestrians 
while they were crossing Pine Street, 
and against the truck driver during all 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States did not hand down any written or 
| per curiam opinions at its session on 
Jan. 138, but announced that it would not 
review the 15 cases denying the peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari. 

The clerk of the court, on behalf of 
counsel, submitted jurisdictional state- 
ments in 8 cases and petitions for 
writs of certiorari in 10 cases. Three 
cases were advanced for hearing by the 
court ahead of cases on the regular cali. 
' Nine attorneys were admitted to prac- 
tice. 

The full text of the journal of the court 
for Jan. 13 follows: 

Present: Mr. Justice Holmes, 
Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 
| Justice Sanford and Mr. Justice Stone. 

Percey Carmel, of Phoebus, Va.; A. B. 
Freyer, of Shreveport, La.; A. Joseph A. 
| Rossi, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Max V. 
Schoonmaker, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; George 
F. Losche, of Bogota, N. J.; Harry H. 
Kanter, of Norfolk, Va.; Raymond B. Al- 
berson, of Des Moines, Iowa; Charles S. 
Bradshaw, of Des Moines, Iowa, and E. 
F. Bunker, of Bozeman, Mont., were ad- 
mitted to practice. 


Orders Announced 
By Mr. Justice Holmes 


Mr. Justice Holmes announced the fol- 
lowing orders of the court: 

No. —, Original. Ex parte: In the 
matter of Ralph B. Bradford, petitioner. 
The motion for leave to file petition for 
writ of mandamus is denied. 

No. 16, Original. The Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, complainant, v. the State of 
Indiana et al. The motion to set cause 
for hearing is granted and the cause is 
assigned for hearing on the pleadings 





day, Mar. 3, next. 
No. 21, Original. Ex parte: 
Company et al., petitioners. 
sideration of the motion for the issuance 
of a formal writ of mandamus herein 
and of the supplement to such motion. 
It is ordered that a formal and per- 
emptory writ of mandamus issue in this 
cause, conformable to the rule to show 
cause which was made absolute by this 
court’s opinion of Dec. 2, 1929, and that 
there be included in such formal writ 
a direction requiring the defendant, 
Bourquin, to vacate so much of his order 
of Dec. 14, 1929, as assumes to ap- 
point a special master to take testimony 


hearing of the cause before the statutory 
court of three judges. 

No. 356. Robert H. Lucas, 
missioner of Internal Revenue, petitioner, 
v. The Pilliod Lumber Company. The 
motion to advance this case is granted 


Monday, Jan. 13 immediately following 
the argument in Nos. 118 and 414. 

No. 440. The Ohio Oil Company, ap- 
pellant, v. E. A. Conway, supervisor of 
public accounts of the State of Louisiana. 
The joint motion to advance this case is 
granted and the case assigned for argu- 
ment on Monday, Mar. 3, next, after the 
case heretofore assigned for that day. 

No. 545. Charles W. Hunter, petitioner, 


preme Court of the State of California. 


proceed further herein in forma pauperis 





upon examination of the unprinted rec-| 


ord herein submitted, finds that there is 
no properly presented substantial Fed- 
eral question. The costs already incurred 
herein ‘shall be paid by the clerk as pro- 
vided in the order of Oct. 29, 1926. 

No. 417. Thomas A. Baldwin et al., 
etc., plaintiffs in error, and appellants, 
v. State of Missouri. On consideration 
of the statement as to the jurisdiction 
| of this court filed herein on Nov. 4, 1929. 

It is ordered that the plaintiffs in error 
and appellants show cause, by printed 
brief to be filed with the clerk of this 
leourt within three weeks of this date, 


| why the writ of error and the appeal | 
|herein should not be dismissed for the | 


want of a final judgment. 


| Petitions for Writs 
| Of Certiorari Denied 
483. Hall 


| No. Connellsville 


Tower 


| Coke Company of West Virginia, peti- | 
| tioner, v. Piedmont Coal Company et al. | 


| Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
| United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit denied. 

No. 488. The United States of Amer- 
|ica ex rel. n 
v. Joseph W. Trudell, United States Im- 
migration Inspector. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
denied. ae 

No. 496. A, H. Waite et al., petitioners, 
v. the United States of America; 

No. 497. A. H. Waite et al., petitioners, 
v. Noah Crooks, 
Revenue, etc.; and 

No. 498. Mary E. Hibbard, Adminis- 

tratrix et al., petitioner, v. Noah Crooks, 
Collector of Internal Revenue, etc. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Eighth Circuit denied. 
No. 502. Hoffer Oil Corporation, pe- 
| titioner, v. T. L. Carpenter. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit denied. ‘ 

No. 504. Illinois Central Railroad 
9 


direction, from the moment he reached 
the house line on the east side of Broad 
Street more than 100 feet away from 
| them, 

The language used in Gilles v. Leas, 
282 Pa. 318, at page 322, is most appro- 


an undoubted right to leave his place 
|on the sidewalk when nothing appeared 
| before him, and the traffic signal was 
not turned against him. His position 
| became perilous only through the unlaw- 
ful act of defendant.” In that case, the 
signal was changed while the plaintiff 
|was crossing the street; in this, it 
alwcys remained in the plaintiffs’ favor 
while they were making the crossing. 
In Zandras v. Moffett, 286 Pa. 477, we 
said (p, 481), “All drivefs, in congested 
areas with controls installed, must be on 
the lookout for warnings which they 
have every reason to see displayed, 
|when necessary, and to have their 
vehicles, whether light or heavy, under 
such management as will enable them 


they are bound to discover, and must 
have seen, if due observation was made.” 

The order of the court below refusing 
to take off the nonsuit is set aside and 
a new trial granted, 





Mr. | 


and agreed statement of facts on Mon-| 


In the} 
matter of the Northern Pacific Railway | 
On con-| 


and assumes to,/fix a time for the final | 


as Com-| 


and the case assigned for argument on} 


v. Baash-Ross Tool Company et al. on| 
petition for writ of certiorari to the Su-| 


Per curiam: The motion for leave to} 


is denied, for the reason that the court, | 


Stephan Komlos, petitioner, | 


Collector of Internal | 


the time that he proceeded in their | 


priate here, “He [the pedestrian] had | 


to promptly obey signals given, which | 
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Company, petitioner, v. City of Mayfield, 
W. T. Vaughan et al. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
| cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
| cuit denied. 

No. 505. O. W. Powell, petitioner, v. 
The State of Washington. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Washington denied. 

No. 506. Highland Milk Condensing 
Company, petitioner, v. David W. Phil- 
lips, Collector of Internal Revenue. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the Uni- 
| ted States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
|the Third Circuit denied. 


No. 507. Clemonte Liscio, petitioner, 
|v. Maurice Campbell, Federal Prohibition 
Administrator, etc., et al. Petition for 
| writ of certiorari to the United States 
| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second | 
| Cireuit denied. 

No. 508. Oriole Phonograph Company 
| et al., petitioners, v. Kansas City Fabric 
| Products Company et al, Petition for 
| writ of certiorari to the United States 
| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
| Circuit denied. 
| No. 512. Charles G. Martin, petitioner, 
|v. A. M. Martin, J. E. Gray and United 
| Fuel Gas Company. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
| Appeals of the State of West Virginia 
| denied. is 
| No. 529. Gulf Smokeless Coal Com- 
| pany and Roberts and Schaffer Company, 
petitioners, v. Sutton, Steele & Steele 
|and American Coal Cleaning Corporation. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit denied. 

No. 532. A. E. Wildermuth, petitioner, 
v. Hazeltine Corporation. Petition for | 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second | 


| 





| Circuit denied. 


_No. 544. Max Gutierrez, the Commis- | 
sions of the Nuestra Senora de Belen | 
Community Ditch et al., petitioners, v. 
| The Middle Rio Grande Conservancy Dis- 
trict et al. Petition for writ of certi- 
orari to the Supreme Court of the State | 
of New Mexico denied. 


General Orders in Bankruptey 
Are Amended by Court | 


It is ordered that the following rule 
be adopted and established as an addi- 
tion to the general orders in bankruptcy: 

“XLVI.— Whenever a custodian, re- 
ceiver or trustee is a banking institution 
designated and qualified pursuant to Sec. 
|61 of the act to act as depositary for 
;money, said banking institution may, if 
{authorized by rule of the local bank- 
ruptey court approved by a majority of 
the circuit judges of the circuit, keep on 
deposit with itself mony received by it | 
|as custodian, receiver or trustee, if said 
banking institution under the local laws 
of the State of its domicile is permitted 
| to keep on deposit with itself money col- 
lected and received by it acting as re- 
ceiver or trustee under the appointment 
of any court. Such local rule shall con- 
tain such provisions for the supervision 
and control of such deposits as the court 








| ufacturing Company. 





may deem adequate, and on all sums of 
money not less than $100 so kept on de- 
| posit interest shall be allowed by such 
banking institution at such rate, not less 
than 2 per centum per annum, as may 
from time to time be directed by local 
rule.” 

It is further ordered that rule XXXIX, 
| promulgated Apr. 13, 1925 (267 U. S. 
613), be amended to read as follows: 

“XXXIX.—Representation of creditors 
| by receiver or their attorneys. 
| Neither a receiver nor his attorney 
shali solicit any proof of debt, power of 
| attorney or other authority to act for or 
represent any creditor for any purpose 
in connection with the administration 
of the estate in bankrupty or the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of any composition 
offered by a bankrupt. The local bank- 
ruptcy court may, however, whenever 





a banking institution is under local rule | 


or practice always appointed receiver in 
cases requiring the services of a re- 
ceiver, by local rule approved by a ma- 
jority of the circuit judges of the cir- 
cuit, provide that notice may be given to 
the creditors of the availability of such 
institution to act as trustee if elected, 
and may provide means to facilitate the 
creditors in filing and voting their 
claims in favor of the election of such 
institution as trustee. 


| Miscellaneous Motions 
| Presented to Court 


No. 546. The United States of Amer- 
|ica, petitioner, v. Provident Trust Com- 
|pany of Pennsyivania et al., etc.; and 
| No. 547. Robert H. Lucas, Commis- 
| Sioner of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. 
|Girard Trust Company and Joseph L. 
| Woolston, Executors, ete. Motion to ad- 
| vance submitted by Mr. Paul F. Myers 
for the respondents. 

No. 530. The United States of Amer- 
| ica, petitioner, v. The Equitable Trust 
|Company of New York, et al. Sugges- 
| tion of a diminution of the record and 
|motion™for writ of certiorari submitted 
|by Mr. Carroll G. Walter for the re- 
| spondents in support thereof, and by Mr. 
| Solicitor General Hughes, Mr. Assistant 
| Attorney General Richardson, Mr. Nat 
M. Lacy and Mr. W. Marvin Smith for 
the petitioner in opposition thereto. 
| No. —, Original. Ex parte: In. the 
matter of Axel Hagenson, petitioner. 
| Motion for leave to file petition for writ 
| of prohibition submitted by Mr. Winter 
| S. Martin for the petitioner. 


| Statements Filed 


| As to Jurisdiction 
No. 454. The Corporation Commission 
of the State of Oklahoma, etc., et al., ap- 
' pellants, v. William Lowe, doing business 
under the trade name of Capitol Hill Gin 
Company. Statement as to jurisdiction 
submitted by Mr. S. P. Freeling for the 
appellants. 
No, 468. Emmett Cochran et al., ap- 
pellants, v. Louisiana State Board of Ed- 
ucation et aJ. Statement as to‘jurisdic- 
; tion submitted by Mr. Wade H, Ellis, Mr. 
| Daniel C, Roper and Mr. W. D. Jamieson 
for the appellants. 
| No, 470. Yamhill Electric Company, 
appellant, v. The City of McMinnville 
| Oregon, etc., et al. Statement as to juris- 
| diction submitted by Mr. Walter L. Tooze 
| Jt, for the appellant in support thereof, 


and by Mr. John P. Kavanaugh for the | 


| appellees in opposition thereto. 


No. 475. Southern California Edison | 


Company, appellant, v. Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of California et al. 
| Statement as to jurisdiction submitted 
,to Mr, W, C. Mullendore and Mr. Roy 
| V. Reppy for the appellant, in support 
| thereof, and by Mr. Erwin P. Werner, 
| Mr. Arthur T, George, and Mr. William, 


Safety 


B. Mathews for the appellees, in opposi- 
tion thereto. y 

No. 485. Gabriel Toombs, appellant, v. 
Citizens Bank of Waynesboro, State- 
ment as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. 
C. E. Sutton for the appellant. 


No, 490. Helen M. Slemp, appellant, | 


v. City of Tulsa, etc. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Randolph 
Shirk for the appellant. 

No. 491. J. P. Grubb, appellant, v. 
The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
ete. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. Andrew Wilson for the 
appellant, 

No. 509. The United States of Amer- 
ica, appellant, v. Francisco Unseuta. 
Statement as to jurisdiction submitted 
by Mr. Solicitor General Hughes, Mr. 
Assistant Attorney General Luhring, 
ane Mr. W. H. Ramsey for the appel- 
ant. 


Petitions Submitted 
For Writs of Certiorari 
No. 518. Harmar Coal Company, peti- 


| tioner, v. D. B. Heiner, Collector of In- 


ternal Revenue, etc. Petition for writ | 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cui® submitted by Mr. William A. Seifert 
for the petitioner, and: by Mr. Solicitor 
General Hughes, Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. 
Branch, Mr. Sewall Key, Mr. A. H. Con- 
ner, Mr. W. Marvin Smith, Mr. C. M.}| 
Charest, and Mr, L. H. Bayliss for the | 
respondent. 


No. 514. Indianola Coal Company, pe- | 
titioner, v. D. B. Heiner, Collector, etc., 
and 


No. 515. Indianola Coal Company, pe- 
titioner, v. C. G. Lewellyn, formerly Col-} 
lector, etc. Petition for writs of certio- 
rari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit sub- 
mitted by Mr. William A. Seifert for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Hughes, Mr. Assistant Attorney General | 
Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. 
Sewall Key, Mr. A. H. Conner, Mr. W. 


| Marvin Smith, Mr. C. M. Charest, and 


Mr. L. H. Bayliss for the respondent. 


No. 516. Bessemer Coal and Coke} 
Company, petitioner, v. D. B. Heiner, | 
Collector of Internal Revenue, etc.; and 

No. 517. Bessemer Coal and Coke} 
Company, petitioner, v. C. G. Lewellyn, | 
formerly Collector of Internal Revenue, | 
etc. Petition for writs of certiorari to} 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap-| 
peals for the Third Circuit submitted | 
by Mr, William A. Seifert for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. Solicitor General 
Hughes, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. | 
Sewall Key, Mr. A. H. Connor, Mr. W.}| 
Marvin Smith, Mr. C. C. Charest, and | 
Mr. L. H. Bayliss for the respondents. 

No. 318. P. G. Walker Jr. et al., pe- 
titioner, v. Taylor Engineering and Man- | 
Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit | 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
submitted by Mr. Wilson A. Chase for 
the petitioners. 

No. 521. Lion Laboratories, Inc., and | 
Max Daub, petitioners, V. Maurice Camp- 
bell, Federal prohibition administrator, | 
etc., et al. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Charles Dickerman Williams for 
the petitioners,,and by Mr. Solicitor Gen- 
eral Mitchell,’ Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. 
Branch, Mr. John Henry McEvers, Mr. 
Mahlon D. Kiefer, and Mr. W: Marvin 
Smith for the respondents. 

No. 527. Bank of China et al., peti-| 
tioners, v. R. T. McDonnell, assignee, et | 
al, Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. | 
Frank E. Hinckley and Mr. Henry M.| 





Campbell for the petitioner, and by Mr. 


Mineral Lands 


Index and Digest 
State Court Decisions 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


SYLLABI 


Pennsylvania—Highways—Regulation and Use—Traffic Signals—Warranty 


of Safety—Right of Pedestrian— 


When a municipality maintains signals controlling passage over the streets, 
the signal in the pedestrian’s favor inviting him to cross, warrants his so 
doing, and he is justified in relying upon the assumption that motor vehicles, 
warned by the traffic signal set against them, will not disregard it and 
run him down.—Newman v. Protective Motor Service Company. 
Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3119, Jan. 14, 1930. 


Pennsylvania—Highways—Regulation and Use—Traffic Signals—Warranty 


of Safety—Right of Pedestrian— 
Where a traffic light was in favor 
a street, and against a truck driver 


in the pedestrian’s direction, and the truck, proceeding in disregard of the 
traffic signal, struck the pedestrian, held: Although the pedestrian did not 
look in the direction of the on-coming truck for automobiles, he had a 
right to assume that the driver would not disregard the signal and was 
justified in relying on this assumption.—Newman v. Protective Motor Service 
(Pa. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3119, Jan. 14, 1930. 


Minnesota—Electricity—Injuries Incident to Use—Liability in Respect to 
Persons Working In Proximity to Wires—-Maintenance of Wires in Com- 


Company. 


pliance With Law— 


x 
A compliance by public service corporations with the conditions under 
which they are permitted, by G. S. 1923, sec. 7536, to maintain wires car- 


rying electric current along public 


matter of law absolve them from negligence in respect to those injured 
by contact with such wires when engaged in their own pursuits upon their 


own premises in proximity to such 
Power Co. et al. 


in maintaining along a public alley 


current at too low elevation and uninsulatated, held: Defendant village was 
not entitled to judgment non obstante, since it had given permission to in- 


stall the wires and had knowledge of 


tained.—Neumann, etc., v. Interstate Power Co. et al. 


U. S. Daily, 3123, Jan. 14, 1930. 


Minnesota—Electricity—Injuries Incident to Use—Actions—Instructions— 

In a suit to recover for death of plaintiff’s intestate caused by thé maps, eM 
wrongful and negligent acts of defendants in maintaining along a public al 
wires carrying electric current at too low elevation and uninsulated, held: 
There was no error of which defendants could complain in instructing the 
jury that the expense of higher elevation of the wires might be taken into 
consideration in determining whether the defendant power company had 
exercised the care the law requires——Neumann, etc., v. Interstate Power 
. Daily, 31238, Jan. 14, 1930. 


Co. et al. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S 


Alfred Sutro and Mr. Cornell S. Frank- 
lin for the respondents. 

No. 530. The United States 
America, peitioner, v. The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, et al. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari submitted by 
Mr. Solicitor General Hughes, Mr. As- 
sistant Attorney General Richardson, and 


| Mr. George C. Butts for the respondents. 


No. 534. Emlenton Refining Company, 


| petitioner, v. Walter A. Chambers, trad- 


ing as C. L. P. Chambers and Co., etc. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit submitted by Mr. 


| David A. Reed for the petitioner, and by 


Mr. J, T. Manning Jr. for the respondent. 
No. 546. The United States of Amer- 
ica, petitioner, v. Provident Trust Com- 


| pany, etc.; and 


No. 547. Robert H. Lucas, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. 
Girard Trust Company et al. Petition for 
write of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Solicitor Gen- 
eral Hughes for the petitioner. 


Oral Arguments 
Heard by Court 


No. 77. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, petitioner, v. United 
States of America ex rel. Mary I. Kadrie 
et al. Argument continued by Mr. Web- 
ster Ballinger for the respondent, and 
concluded by Mr. Assistant Attorney 


Cold’ Weather 


‘ 


“They are smoother,” your throat says so. . .“‘They 


do have a wonderful flavor,”’ your taste tells you... 


“They must be better for me,”’ your common sense 


says .. .“*They have 
in three years,’ your 


made a tremendous success 
eye tells you... BETTER 


TOBACCOS—there’s the answer! ... So change to 


OLD GOLD today ‘and get pleasure plus throat- 


ease .. . cleaner, riper, smoother tobaccos without 
artificial treatments . . . smoking minus the cough. 


(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3123, Jan. 14, 1930. 


Minnesota—Electricity—Injuries Incident to. Use—Parties Liable— 
In a suit against a power company and a village for death of plaintiff’s 
intestate caused by the alleged wrongful and negligent acts of defendants 


of | 


( 


INDEX 


(Pa. Sup. 


of a pedestrian while he was crossing 
during all the time that he proceeded 


streets and highways does not as a 


wires.—Neumann, etc., v. Interstate 


in the village wires carrying electric 


the manner in which they were main- 
(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—IV 


ey 


) General Richardson for the petitioner. 

No. 423. Ruffin Collie, Clinton Cooke 
and ‘Robbie Rowe, Petitioners, v. Thomas 
D. Fergusson et al. Argued by Mr. 
Jacob L. Morewitz for the petitioners, 
and case submitted by Mr. Leon T. Sea- 
well and Mr. Henry Bowden for the re- 
spondents. 


No. 118. Florsheim Brothers Drygoods | 


YEARLY 





Co., Ltd., Petitioner, v. The United States 
of America; and 

No. 414. Thomas W. White, Collector | 
| of Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Hood 
Rubber Company. Argument commented 
by Mr. James Craig Feacock for the pe- 
titioner in No. 118; continued by Mr. 
Harold C. Haskell for the respondent in 
No. 414; and by Mr. Claude R. Branch 
for the respondent in No. 118 and peti- 
tioner in No. 414. 

Adjourned until Jan. 14 at 12 o’clock. 

The day call for Jan. 14 will be as 
follows: Nos, 118. (and 414), 356, 79, 
| 81, 87, 89, 92, 93, 98, and 104, 
| 


|Ruling on Sale of Oil Land 
Is Permitted to Stand 





| The Supreme Court of the United 
States, by denying a petition for a writ 
of certiorari on Jan. 13, announced that 
it would not hear oral arguments in the 
case of Martin v. Martin et al., No. 512, 





involving oil and gas land, which came 


3119) 
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Patents 


Ruling Denied on Authority 
Of Federal District Courts 


The question whether section 48 of 
the Judicial Code. applies merely to 
venue and may therefore be waived or 
whether it defines and limits the juris- 
diction of district courts will not be con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court of the. 
United States.. The court denied a. péti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari in the case 
of Gulf Smokeless Coal Co et al. v. 
Sutton, Steele & Steele et al., No. 529, 
a patent infringement case, on Jan. 13. 

The petition pointed out that the re- 
spondent sued the Gulf Smokeless Coal 
Co., a West Virginia corporation, in the 
District Court for the Southern District 
of West Virginia, for infringement of 
its patent for coal cleaning tables, which, 
it was alleged, bore the name plate of 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co., further 


| alleging that the inventor of the alleged 
| infringing machine was an employe of 
| Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


The bill prayed for an injunction, the 


| petition declared, against any future in- 


fringement and for an accounting and 
damages. The Gulf Smokeless Coal Co. 
was a resident of West Virginia but the 


| Roberts & Schaefer Co. was a resident 


of Illinois, the petition added. 


There was no’service of copy. of the 
bill or of any process upon the Roberts 
company, the brief declared, nor was 
any mention made of it in the prayer 
of the bill of the company. The District 
Court for the Southern District of West 
Virginia granted a motion of the plain- 
tiff for leave to make the Roberts & 
Scheafer Co. a party defendant _on the 


|} sole ground that counsel for that com- 


pany participated on behalf of the de- 


|fendant, Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., in 


the defense of the suit. A motion was 
then made by the Roberts company ob- 
jecting to the granting of that motion 
and, upon appeal, the Circuit. Court of 
Appeals for the Fourt Circuit held (IV 
U. S. Daily 2130) that though such a 
participation did not make the Roberts 
company a defendant..yet it had “sub- 


| jected itself to thé jurisdiction of the 


court by filing its later motid&. 
OEE 


to the court from the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of West Virginia. 

The petition pointed out that W. R. 
Gray executed a deed to A. M. Martin 
for a one-third interest in certain land, 
for which he was to pay $400, the balance 
of the purchase money, by three notes 
and the vendor was to have a vendor's 
lien to secure the payment of these notes. 
Prior to the maturity of these notes Mr. 
Martin executed an oil and gas lease to 
the United Fuel Gas Co. 

When the notes were not paid at ma- 
turity, the petition declared, Mr. Gray 
instituted a suit to have the land sold to 
pay the purchase money and the peti- 
tioner bought the land in at a commis- 
sioner’s sale. The petitioner then filed 
a bill asking for a division of the surface 
of the land, it was stated, and for an ac- 
counting by the gas company of all the 
gas it had obtained from the land. 

A demurrer to the bill was sustained, 
the petitioner pointed out, the court hold- 
ing that the petitioner had no interest ia 
the property, save a one-third interest in 
the surface, and that the lease to the gas 
company was binding upon the petitioner. : 

It was the petitioner’s contention that 
Mr. Martin did not have the power to 
make a lease which would bind Mr. Gray 
and his successors in title. The vendor’s 
lien created a vested right in Mr. Gray, it 
was stated, and it inured to the benefit 
of the petitioner. 


BETTER TOBACCOS ,... make the difference 
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not a cough in a carload” 
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e Losses Is Proposed 


Bill Relating to Time Limit 

and Proof of Loss Is In- 
troduced in Mississippi 
Legislature 


To Settle Insurance 


State Insurance Commissioner 
Merton L. Brown has made 12 rec- 
ommendations to the Massachusetts 
Legislature to amend and make ad- 
ditions to the insurance laws of the 
State. Each recommendation was 
accompanied by a bill, the draft of 
which had been previously submitted 
to the counsel for the senate as re- 
quired by law. Publication of Mr. 
Brown’s recommendations, embodied 
in House Document 24, was begun in 
the issue of Jan. 18. The full text 
continues: 
5.—Examinations of savings banks 

writing life insurance. 

Section 26 of chapter 178 of the Gen- 
eral Laws requires the commissioners of 
|banks and insurance, acting singly or 
jointly, to examine annually each savings 
bank writing life insurgnce. 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Jan. 13. 
A 25 per cent penalty would be im- 
posed on insurance companies doing bus- 
iness in Mississippi should they fail to 
make settlement under any insurance 
policy within 60 days after proof of loss 
is filed or within 90 days of notice of the 
loss if no proof of loss blanks are fur- 
nished to the insured, under house bill 
21 introduced Jan. 9, by Kelly Hammond. 
The bill further provides that insur- 


‘ Ity for Failure |Revision of Insurance Laws Asked 
Of Legislature of Massachusetts | Com 


ance companies must send blanks for 
proof of loss, when notice of the loss has 
been given to them, to their agent near- 
est the place of loss, or to the agent who 
issued the policy. If the blanks are not 
furnished within 30 days after such no- 
tice, the requirement of a proof of loss 


Under section 4 of chapter 175 of the 
General Laws, a domestic life insurance 
company is required to be examined by | 
the commissioner of insurance once in | 
three years, or oftener in his discretion. | 

Since 1921 the number of banks trans- 
acting life insurance under chapter 178 
has increased from 4 to 13, 3 of which} 
started to transact such business in 1929. | 





would be deemed waived, notwithstand- 
ing any policy provision to the contrary. | 
The bill follows in full text: 


This increase has -materially added to | 
the work of the division of insurance. 


There appears to be no reason for con- 
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Loss Appraisals’: 


Limitation on Rates of Interest and Further Regulation of 
Automobile Policies Are Recommended 


in arrears shall be calculated so that the 
effective rate thereof shall not actually 
exceed 6 per cent per annum. | 
8—Suspension of authority of domestic 
mutual insurance companies transacting 
| compulsory motor vehicle insurance, 
| During the past two or three years it 
| has been necessary for the commissioner 
| of insurance to institute liquidation pro- 
| ceedings against several domestic mutual 
| insurance companies transacting business 
|under the compulsory motor vehicle lia- 
| bility insurance act. It is my judgment, 
| based upon this experience, that the com- 
| missioner should be vested with broader 
powers than he now possesses to ter- 
| minate the authority of any domestic 
|company transacting this business, and 
that provision should be made that no 
|} such company shall transact such busi- 
|ness unless it has a net surplus of not 
less than $100,000. 


Broader Powers 
Urged for Commissioner 


Under the present law domestic insur- 
ance companies receive a. certificate of 
authority, the operation of which can be 
suspended only upon an information pro- 
ceeding in the supreme judicial court 
and for the specific causes enumerated 
in the law. (Gen. Laws, chap. 175, secs. 
6, 32) -In such a proceeding the commis- 
sioner must allege and prove the exist- 


j 


. 


An act requiring insurance companies |tinuing this requirement of an annual 
to furnish. blank forms for proof of loss, | examination of such banks. 
providing for waiver of proof upon fail-| J] accordingly recommend that said 
ure to furnish such blanks, requiring | section 26 be amended to provide for an 
such companies to promptly adjust and | .yamination of such banks triennially, 
pay losses, specifying a penalty for fail- | 4) oftener, at the discretion of either or 
a ag 6b 4 ear under od <n | both the said commissioners. 
within ays after receipt of proof of | 5 ite s 
loss 6r liability or within 90 days after | 6 —-Revatts of onic kaa tre, 
receipt of notice of loss if such blanks ora cceaain eoahatian P 
are not furnished, providing the manner | *€™M4! Dene’ & aa ; 
for recovery of such penalty, and declar- The commissioner of insurance is he 
ing conditions in policies in violation of | quired by section 4 of chapter 175 of t e 
this act to be void and of no effect. General Laws to examine domestic insur- 
: ance companies. He and the commis- 


® Statement of Loss |sioner of banks are required by section 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legis-| 26 of chapter 178 to examine savings 
lature of the State of Mississippi, That | banks writing life insurance. He is au- 
whenever any loss shall occur or any lia-| thorized by section 4 of chapter 175 to 
bility ee in —o a my or apg es enpenicn, 

icy Of Insurance, and notice of such | an y sections 36 an of chapter 1/ 
oss or liability shall be given by the in- | to examine fraternal benefit societies. 
a or ee to = | ane yar Hy < = ae oe ——< 
company issuing such policy, or to the | 36 of said chapter , and. section 2 
agent thereof nearest to the place of |of said ghaptér 178 provide for proceed- 
loss, or to the agent who issued such/jngs in the supreme judicial court to 
policy, it shall thereupon become the duty t aineaion or liquidate a domestic insur- 


}ence of one of said causes. A domestic 


mutual company formed since the enact- } 


ment of St. 1927, chapter 284, to write 
liability insurance, is required to collect 
$100,000 in premiums in cash before is-| 
' suing policies, and maintain a premium | 
| income of not less than $100,000, but no} 
| provision is made for a surplus except 
when it transatts the classes of business | 
in addition to liability insurance. (Gen. | 
| Laws, chap. 175, secs. 54. 93.) 

Foreign mutual companies are re- 
quired to have a license which expires | 
annually and is subject to suspension or 
revocation by the commissioner, and | 
such companies transacting this form of 
| insurance are required to have and main- 
tain a net cash surplus of at least $100,- 
000 (Gen. Laws, chap. 175, secs., 5, 150, 
151), and if their surplus falls _be-| 
low this amount they are required to} 
cease issuing policies and to notify the | 
commissioner thereof.) (Gen. Laws, | 
chap. 175, secs. 23A, 156A.) | 

It is apparent, therefore, that the law | 
provides stronger safeguards in respect 


| 


Right of Insurance 
pany to Appraise 


Suit Brought in New York to 
‘Force Payment for Re- 
pairs Made by Insured 
Immediately After Fire 


State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 13. 
An action has been brought in the 
City Court of New York, New York 
County, concerning the right of an in- 
surance company to an appraisal under 
|; the terms and conditions of the stand- 
|ard form of fire insurance policy, after 
it has knowledge that the assured had 
repaired the premises and replaced the 
fixtures. The case is that of Tilden 
| Cafeteria, Inc., v. North River Insurance | 
| Company. 
The court records disclose that the as- 
sured maintains a restaurant at 831-3 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, and a/| 
fire occurred Sept. 18, 1929, damaging | 
the blower and ventilating system, as} 
| well. as other portions of the premises. 
“The day following the loss,” says the | 
; record filed, “the adjuster representing | 
the insurance companies attended at the | 
| premises with the assured’s adjuster, at 
| which time the assured, after exhibiting 
|}to them the damaged property, stated 
that in order to avoid a very serious and 
heavy financial loss, it would. be neces- 
sary forthwith to remove the debris 
caused by fire, and advised the com- 
| panies’ adjuster that it was assured’s in- 
tention immediately to remove the debris | 
rom the premises, repair the damage | 
and replace the fixtures. The defend- 
ant’s adjuster offered no objection and 
made no request to delay the repair work 
or the removal of; the debris. 


Debris Removed 


“Within a week after the loss the de- 
bris was removed from the premises, the 
damage was repaired and the fixtures | 
were replaced by the assured, in order to | 
carry on his restaurant business, the as- 
sured claiming that the blower and 
ventilating system were indispensable in 
the conduct of the business. 

“Thereafte>, the assured and the com- | 
panies could not agree upon the amount. 
of the loss, and proofs of loss were filed 
on behalf of the assured. About 55 da 
after the filing of the proofs of loss, or 
about five days before the loss became | 
payable, the insurance companies made 
a written demand for an appraisal. 





JOHN B. Brapy and Hocuet & Neary, 


Squier moves to dissolve on the grounds 


to make the count in that the Duncan dis- 
YS | closure is incomplete, (2) that the sys- 
tem shown in the Duncan application is 
| inoperative, (3) that the Duncan applica- 
| tion does not disclose “an antenna” and 


of such insurance company to furnish to 
the insured or beneficiary such reasona- 
ble blank forms of statement and prof of 
loss as such insurance company may de- 
sire to have filled in, in regard to the 
time, origin and circumstances of such 
loss or damage or liability, and the 
knowledge and belief of the insured or 
beneficiary touching the same, and, in 
case of damage to or destruction of 
property, the lists and description and | 
quantity of property damaged or de- 
stroyed, the original cost and cash value 
thereof, the details as to possession, own- | 
ership, title and incumbrances, and! 
changes of title, use, occupation, loca- 
tion and exposure since the time of is- | 
suing such policy, if any, and other in- | 
surance, if. any, and description and | 
schedules of such property, and, in case | 
of death or disability of persons, such | 
information as may reasonably be re-| 
quired regarding the time, place, cause 
~ and circumstances thereof. | 
Section 2. That if any insurance com- | 
pany shall fail, neglect or refuse to fur- 
nish blank forms of statement and proof 
of loss to the insured or beneficiary 
within 30 days after receipt of notice by 
such company or its agent as provided in 
section 1 of this act, then such company 
shall be deemed to have waived the re- 
quiring of any statement or proof of loss 
at the hands of such insured or bene- 
ficiary, and, upon suit brought upon such 
policy, such insurance company shall not 
be heard to complain of the failure of | 
the insured or beneficiary to furnish any 
such statement of proof of loss, notwith- 
standing any provision in any such pol- 
icy to the contrary. 


Time Fixed for Adjustment | 
Section 3. That within 60 days after | 
receipt of such completed statement or| 
proof of loss, or within 90 days after re- | 
ceipt of notice of any loss where blank 
forms for statement and proof of loss 
have not been furnished to the insured or | 
beneficiary, it shall be the duty of such| 
insurance company to ascertain and ad- 
just the amount-of the loss and its liabil- 
ity under the terms of the policy or poli- 
cies and to make payment of the amount 
due to the insured or beneficiary, and if 
such company fails to pay such loss, dam-| 
age or liability within said time, then} 
such company shall be liable to the in-| 
sured or beneficiary, as the case may be, | 
to an additional amount of 25 per cent | 
damages on the total amount of the loss | 
or liability as may be determined by a! 
court of competent jurisdiction, and said 
25 per cent damages may be recovered in 
the same action as that brought for the 
loss under any such policy; provided, | 
however, that whenever any insurance} 
company shall pay to the insured or 
beneficiary within 60 days from the date 
-when it received such proof of loss, or 
within 90 days from the date when it re- 
ceived notice of loss, if no blanks were 
furnished as hereinabove required, the 
amount which it or its adjuster or agent 
has determined or admitted to be due, 
then in that event the insured or bene- 
ficiary shall only recover the aforesaid 
25 per cent damages on whatever bal- 
ance, if any, as may be judicially ascer- | 
tained to be due. 


Scope of Act Defined 


Section 4. That the words “company” 
and “insurance company” as used in this 
‘act include any and all persons, firms 
and corporations engaged in an insur- 
ance business and writing or issuing 
policies of insurance, or benefit certifi- 
cates, including mutual benefit societies | 
and fraternal organizations. 

Section 5. That the words “policy” | 
ana “nolicy of insurance’”’as used in this 
act include any and all kinds of insur- | 








} ance company, a domestic fraternal bene- 
fit. society. and the insurance depart- 
|ment of a savings bank writing life in- 
| surance, respectively, and section 5 o 
said chapter 175 and section 41 of said 
{chapter 176 provide for a judicial review 
|of the revocation by the commissioner 
of insurance of the license of a foreign 


to foreign mutual liability companies | 
than it does in respect to such domestic | 
companies. 

The companies above referred to were 
formed prior to St. 1927, chapter 284, 
and when formed were not required to 
have any premiums paid in in cash prior 
to the issue of policies. 


“The assured who already had re- 
moved the debris, repaired the damage 
and replaced the fixtures, was not in a 
position to comply with the appraisal 
demand and sought the advice of counsel, 
who refused to proceed with the ap- 
praisal demanded by the insurance com- 


| (4) that the Duncan application does not 
| disclose “means for delivering high fre- 
| quency energy to said loop whereby the 
energy iscommunicated to all the other 
loops in the cable.” 


on the grounds: (a) That the count is 
unpatentable, and (b) that the count is 
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Policy Dividends 


Patent for Device A pplying Telephone | 
Equipment to Broadcasting Is Issued | Granted to Station.at 


Showing Contes 


A patent has been issued to Maj. Gen. 
George O. Squier, retired, for a device 
termed a “monophone,” an instrument re- 
lating to a combination of, broadcasting 
and point-to-point communication sys- 
tems, whereby the equipment of the ordi- 
nary commercial telephone system may 
be utilized in broadcasting radio pro- 
grams to the subscribers of the telephone 
system, without substantial alteration of 
the system and without interference with 
its normal functions. 

During the pendency of the application 
for patent in the Patent Office, an inter- 
ference was declared between the appli- 
cation of-Maj. Gen. Squiér and the appli- 
cation of Robert D. Duncan. The motion 
of Maj. Gen. Squier to dissolve the inter- 
ference was ‘granted by the law examiner 
on the grounds that the Duncan disclo- 
sure was incomplete and that the system 
shown in the Duncan application is in- 
operative. 

In support of Mr. Duncan’s motion to! 
dissolve, which was denied, a number 
of foreign and domestic patents were 
cited, including the Espenschied Patent 
No. 1633082 which were held not to an- 
ticipate the invention disclosed in the 
Squier application. 


RoBEerRT D. DUNCAN 
Vv. 
GEORGE O. SQUIER 
Patent Office Law Examiner. 
Interference No. 57651. 

Patent No. 1742422 was issued Jan. 7, 
1930, to GeorGE O. Squier, for appara- 
tus for using telephone subscribers 
loops for transmission and reception | 
of broadcasting, on application filed | 
July 17, 1926, Serial No. 123080. | 

Motion to dissolve interference with ap- 
plication of Robert D. Duncan, filed 
Oct. 13, 1926, Serial No. 141392. Opin- 
ion dated Oct. 21, 1929. 
for Duncan; DarBy & Darsy, for 

SQUIER. 

Law Examiner’s Opinion 

Jacoss, Law Examiner.—The party 


(1) that the party Duncan has no right 


The party Duncan moves to dissolve | 


insurance company or foreign fraternal 
benefit societv. respectively. 

Ordinarily proceedings under said sec- 
tions 6, 26 and 28 are instituted by the 
commissioner after an examination has 
been made under said sections 4 
and 36. 


Interest Charge Over 
Six. Per Cent Disfavored 


It should be definitely provided by stat- 
ute that in any of the foregoing judi- 
cial proceedings the report of examina- 
tion shall, in the discretion of the court, 
be admissible, as far as material to the 
issues, as prima facie evidence of the 


This provision for a license will give 
the commissioner a more effective con- 
trol over these companies than he now} 
possesses, and will enable him more 
promptly to stay the operation of such 
| companies than he can under the pres- 
ent law. 

The legislature may deem it advisable 
and expedient, also, to extend the pro- 
| visions herein recommended to domestic 
stock liability companies. There seems 
to be no objection to the application of 
| these provisions to such companies, al- 
though at this time there does not 
appear to be a real necessity for such 
application. 


2 


? 


panies upon the ground that on the day 
following the fire, the adjuster acting 
on behalf of the insurers was notified 
of the urgent necessity for. immediate 
repair of the loss caused by fire and was 
further notified of the assured’s inten- 
tion immediately to remove the debris, 
repair loss and replace the fixtures, to 
which no protest was made by the com- 
panies’ representatives to delay such 
repair work.” 

Guilty of Delay 


It is alleged by Alex Davis, of Goldstein 
& Goldstein, counsel for the assured, in 
the complaints served upon the com- 
panies, that the demand for appraisal un- 
der all the circumstances of the case was 


indefinite and inaccurate. 


The following patents are cited in sup- 
port of Duncan’s motion: 

British Western Electric, 192359 of | 
1923; British Thompson-Houston Co.,| 
224542 of 1925; British Kay, 192284 of 
1923; British Thompson-Houston Co., 
216147 of 1924; French Lorris, 590688; 
French Schneider, 591496; French} 
Latour, 570101; U. S. Espenschied, 
1633082. 

Transactions A. I. E. E. Vol. XXX) 
(1911). Squier on “Multiplex Telephony” 
beginning at page 1617 and including the 
printed discussion suffixed to said Squier 
paper. 





¢ 


| facts set forth therein. 

7—Interest charges on loans and over- 
| due premiums on life insurance policies. 

Clause 7 of section 132 and section 142 
|of chapter 175 of the General Laws pro- 
| vide that the domestic life insurance com- | 
|}panies may charge interest on policy 
{loans at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent 
| per annum, or, at the option of the com- | 
|pany, compounded semiannually, and 


9.—Insurance of lives, property or| 
interests by domestic insurance com-| 
panies in States in which they are not} 
duly licensed—transaction of business 
for unlicensed foreign companies. 

The national convention of insurance | 
commissioners in 1928 passed the follow- | 
ing resolution: <a | 

Whereas, The writing of insurance by a} 
company in a State where it is not author- | 


not made in good faith, that the insurers 
were guilty of gross delay, and that the 
adjuster’s failure to offer any objection 
to the assured’s intention of removing 
the debris and to request the assured to 
delay the repair work, was tantamount 
to a waiver of the insurer’s right to de- 
mand an appraisal, and that the com- 
panies had estopped themselves from 


Incomplete Disclosure 
Does Not Support Count 


of broadcasting’ and point-to-point com- 
munication systems, whereby the equip-| 
ment of the ordinary commercial tele- 
phone system may be utilized in broad- 


The invention relates to a combination | 


| similar provision in reference to interest |is unfair competition for the licensed com- 


clause 11 of said section 132 contains a/|ized constitutes a violation of the laws and 

| panies, and at the same time may make it 
| possible to deprive insureds in such un- 
authorized territory of indemnity for losses 


payable on overdue premiums. 

The department believes that a com- 
pany should not be permitted to charge! custained: and 
interest on loans and overdue premiums}! Whereas, It lies within the power of the 
on a discount basis which enables the | State of domicile of such offending company 
company to receive interest at a rate | to enact laws prohibiting this practice while 
which exceeds 6 per cent. | the State of residence of the insured is pow- 


ae are +. | erless in the matter; and 
The attorney general in an opinion | Whereas, The practice of setting up an | 


|rendered to the commissioner of insur- | 


| from $6 at the time the loan is made, the 


| case may be trifling, but the aggregate 
| paid on a true discount basis may be 


| life company does calculate its interest 


|ke amended specifically to provide that 


ance on Oct. 19, 1926, ruled that under 
these statutes a company collecting in-| 
terest in advance should compute it on a} 
true discount basis, so that the amount 
of interest paid by the policyholder will 
not exceed 6 per cent collectible in ar- 
rears. To illustrate: if the company on 
making a loan of $100 deducts there-| 


company receives interest at the rate of 
6.36 per cent on the actual amount 
loaned. This, the attorney general 
ruled, is contrary to these statutes. 
‘ The supreme judicial court, however, | 
in the case of Swift v. Columbian Na- | 
tional Life Insurance Co., 262 Mass. 399, 
decided in 1928, ruled that these statutes 
do not require a company to compute 
interest payable in advance on a true dis- 
count basis, 

The amount involved in each particular 


| 


sum collected by not calculating interest | 
rather substantial, and practically every 


on a true discount basis. 
It is recommended that these statutes 


interest payable on loans or premiums 


Bills Introduced | 


State of Mississippi. 
_ iH. 21. Mr. Kelly Hammond. To require 
insurance companies to furnish blank forms 
for proof of loss, providing for waiver of 
proof upon failure to furnish such blanks; 
to require such companies promptly to ad- 
just and pay losses, specifying a penalty 
for failure to pay loss-s under their policies 
within 60 days after receipt of proof of 
loss or liability or within 90 days after 
receipt of notice of loss if such blanks are 
not furnished. 
State of Virginia 


) wance policies and mutual benefit certifi-| 5.17. Mr. Buchanan. To add a new sec- 
cates. rm to chapter 168 of code and to provide 
. aie : . |that statute relating . in- 
Section 6. That all conditions in poli- | sastiaiien” eee te entree are aa 
cies and in the by-laws, rules and regu-| chapter 172 of code shall not be construed 
¥ lations of mutual benefit societies in|to prevent the performance thereof; Gen- 
Violation or avoidance of this act or any eral Laws, 
part thereof shall be void and of no| 5. 21. Mr. Lessner and Mr. Ball. To 
 etfect. jamend the motor vehicle code to provide 
| that persons involved in automobile aeci- 
| dents may have their licenses suspended and 
| be required to post bond against possible 


-Section 7. That all laws or parts of 
laws in conflict herewith be and the 
' game are hereby repealed. future damage they may inflict: Roads. 


office in one State for the transaction of 
business with residents of another State | 
now renders such agency virtually immune 
from the insurance laws of all States; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved by the national convention of 


| tures in order to carry on its business 


casting radio programs to the subscribers 
to the telephone system, without sub- 
stantial alteration of the telephone sys- 
tem and without interference with the 
normal functions thereof. It is described 
in the count as follows: 

In a system for introducing signals into 
telephone subscriber’s station, the combina- 
tion with ,a telephone cable comprising a 
plurality of subscribers’ loops, of an an- 
tenna within the cable comprising one of 
said loops, means for delivering high fre- 
quency energy to said loop whereby the 
energy is communicated to all the other 
loops in the cable, and means for receiving 
energy from each of the said subscribers’ 
loops at his station. 


exercising, any right under the appraisal 
clause of the standard form policy. 

It is also claimed that it became the 
duty of the insurance companies, if they 
were unwilling to have such debris re- 
moved, forthwith to speak and notify the 
assured of its objection, and that the 
assured in the absence of any protest 
on the part of the companies “and in 
full reliance upon defendants’ silence” 
was justified in removing the debris, re- 
pairing damage and replacing the fix- 


in the usual manner. 





insurance commissioners that the commis- 
sioner of ea¢h State be requested to use 
his best efforts to secure the enactment of 
the following two new sections of the insur- 
ance law of his State unless such provisions 
are already incorporated therein: 


Ruling on Insurance 


Dividends Amended 


Time Limit for Advance Notice 


_ The disclosure of the Duncan applica- 
tion is incomplete and for that reason it 
does not support the count. It indicates 
that the radio receiving apparatus lo- 
cated at the telephone subscriber’s sta- 





_ 1, The corporate powers of each company 
incorporated in this State to transact the 
business of insurance shall be limited to the 
issuance of policies insuring persons or 
property or other hazards in the State of 
domicile and in other States from which it 
has received authority to transact insurance 
business from the insurance department of 
such State. 

2. Any person or persons who maintain 
or operate in this State an agency or organ- 
ization for the transaction of insurance bus- 
iness in another State shall be subject to 
the laws of this State relating to the licens- 
ing of agents and brokers. 
see resolution deals with two mat- 

rs: 


a There are now many insurance 
companies in the United States which 
transact business through the mails and 
thereby insure lives, property or 
interests in States in which they 
are not duly licensed to transact 
business. There is no way by which 
a State can directly prohibit an insur- 
ance corporation domiciled in another 
State from soliciting and writing insur- 
ance on lives, property or interests 
within its borders through the medium 
of the mails, The use of the mails’ for 
such a purposé could be: denied only by 
an act of the Federal Congress, 


States Can Restrict 


Corporate Powers 

Each individual State, however, can 
regulate or restrict the corporate powers 
of insurance companies chartered under 
its laws. The only effective way, apart 
from such an act of Congress, to pre- 
vent insurance companies from insuring 
lives, property or interests in a State 
in which they are not licensed is for 
each State to enact a law curtailing the 
corporate powers of its own companies 
; so that their charters will permit them 
| to insure lives, property or interests in 
other States only if they have been 
| duly licensed to transact business therein 





Section 8. That this act take effect | 5.7%, Mr Lessner and Mr. Ball. | To 

‘ : "ie code 0 rovidae 

nd be . mee roe and after its pas- | for the issuance of drivers’ liecemmale to all 

a one abel apply to all losses or operators of motor vehicles in. Virginia; 
ities incurred after passage thereof. j Roads, 


\ 


|in accordance with the laws of such 
States. ‘ 

To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 15, 


tion may be connected with either one of 
the two conductors of the subscriber’s 
loop (page 4, lines 3, 4 and 10). It il- 
lustrates, in figure 5, a*connection be- 
tween a twisted pair 11 and the ground 
through receiving apparatus 7, which in- 
cludes an inductive resistance. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the connection of 
receiving apparatus to one of the con-| 
ductors of the subscriber’s loop involves 
a grounding of the conductor to which the 


Extended in New York 


State of New York: 

Albany, Jan. 13. 
A letter was sent Jan. 10 to all author- 
ized life insurance companies in the 
| State of New York, outlining a ruling 
made by Albert Conway, superintendent 
of insurance, that an announcement of 


a dividend on life insurance policies, 
either declared or proposed, may be 
made to the agency force or the insur- 
ing public, provided the notice is given 
within two months of the time the first 
dividend referred to in the announce- 
|ment is payable. 

Mr. Conway pointed out that a ruling 
made in 1925, prohibiting advance an- 
nouncement of a dividend scale within 
30 days prior to the commencement of 
the dividend year, has resulted in re- 
quests from a number of sources for a 
reasonable extension of time limit. | 
There also was some misunderstanding 
and doubt as to whether the ruling. ap- 
plied to the mailing of premium notices 
containing this information. The ruling 
does not apply to such notices, Mr. Con- 
way said. The new ruling follows in 
full text: 

I have been impressed with the argu- 
ment from a number of sources that this 
department’s ruling of Aug. 24, 1925, 
which prohibited advance announcement 
of a divided scale more than 30 days 
prior to the commencement of the divi- 
dend year, could reasonably be extended, 
so far as the time limit is concerned, to 
45 days or two months. This would al- 
low the companies more time to arrange 
the details of the advance announcement 
of dividends to their agency force and 
to the insuring public. 

‘ There has been some misunderstand- 
ing and doubt on the part of the com- 
panies as to whether the ruling also ap- 
| plied to the mailing of premium notices 
| containing information regarding divi- 
dends. This was not the inteption. of 
the ruling. 

I have decided to hold that an an- 





connection is made. The applicant has 
not described the telephone system in de- 
tail and has not described any telephone 
system in which either side of the sub- 
scriber’s loop may be grounded as shown 
in figure 5 without interference with the 
optration of the telephone system. 


In the ordinary commercial telephone 
system, neither of the conductors of the 
subseriber’s loop is grounded and the 
grounding of either one of them, as by 
the element 7 of the Duncan system, 
would apparently seriously interfere with 
the normal functioning of the system, if 
it did not completely disable it. The 
party Squier states, on page 4, lines 21 tu 


how an operative system could be ar- 
ranged. Such an arrangement is not ob- 
vious and the Duncan specification is in- 
complete in this respect. 
la The party Squier states that all of the 
gures of the Duncan application with 
the exception of figure 1 indicate both 
legs of the loop grounded through the 
receiving apparatus but this is not ap- 
parent, since as shown in figure 2, for 
example, the connection from the pair 11 
of station 19 leading to receiving ap- 
paratus 7 can no more be assumed to be 
connected to both conductors of the pair 
than it can be assumed to be connected to 
a particular one of them. Figure 1 
clearly shows the receiving apparatus 
ee to one conductor of the pair 1, 


If the Duncan system is intended to 
represent the usual commercial telephone 
system, which would not function as a 
telephone system, if a conductor in the 
subscriber’s loop were grounded, it is in- 
operative as alleged in Squier’s motion. 
Duncan has described no operative tele- 
phone system in which one conductor of 
the subscriber’s loop is normally 
grounded. As pointed out above his dis- 
closure is incomplete and a system con- 
structed in accordance with the disclosure 
would be inoperative. Duncan did not 
appear at the hearing and filed no brief 
opposing Squier’s motion to dissolve: 

The Duhcan application discloses an 
“antenna” within the meaning of the 
quoted word as it is used in connection 
with the Squier application. Duncan’s 
“third conductor 5” (figure 1) to which 
is connected the high frequency signal 
transmitting equipment, constitutes an 
antenna and is intended to function in 
the same way that the antenna 7 of the 
Squier system functions as indicated on 
page 4, lines 4 to 6 and 20 to 25. This 
antenna may be “a loop” as clearly stated 
on page 7, lines 1 to 5, and the Duncan 
application therefore supports the phrase 
“means for delivering high frequency 
energy to said loop whereby the energy is 
communicated to all the other loops in 
the cable.” The “means” includes the 
high frequency transmitting equipment 6. 
Inspection of figure 2 as corrected indi- 
cates that the “antenna” 5* is connected 
to subscriber’s station 18. This is not 
in accordance with figures 1, 3 and 5 as 
corrected, however, and is not sufficient 
to overcome the showing of these figures 
and the passage on page 7, lines 1 to 5, of 
the Duncan specification, which states 
that the extra pair is “cut away from the 
subscriber circuit.” 

The count is not so indefinite as to be 
unpatentable. The term “subscribers’ 
loops” as used in the count is obviously 
intended to cover the pairs of conductors 
in the cable since the count recites “a 
telephone cable comprising a plurality 
of subscribers’ loops.” The conductors 
connecting the conductors in the cable to 
the subscriber’s station are not a part of 
the cable assembly. 


Citations Held Not to 


Be Anticipations 

The Squier publication does not an- 
ticipate the count. It does not disclose a 
radiating antenna or means whereby the 
energy is communicated to all the other 
loops in the cable with means for receiv- 
ing energy from each of the subscribers 
loops at his station. The only possible 
pertinence of this reference to the Squier 
application is to indicate that applicant 
had carefully determined by experimenta- 
tion that the superimposition on the ordi- 
nary commercial telephonic wire circuits 
of electric waves of ultra-sound fre- 
quencies without producing any harmful 
effects upon the operation of existing 
telephonic service was possible, thus 
establishing one of the principles upon 
which the present invention is based. As 
clearly indicated on page 2 of Duncan’s 
brief the publication fails to disclose the 
combination recited in the count, in fact, 
the problem of multiplex telephony at- 
tacked by Squier in the publication is 
entirely different from that constituting 
the object of the present invention. As 
stated on page 3 of Duncan’s brief | in 
1911 Squier was interested only in point- 
to-point communication between two sta- 
tions, whereas in his application involved 
in this interference, he is interested in 
broadcast communication from one trans- 
mitting station to a plurality of substa- 
tions.” In his application, however, he 
has done more than to merely add addi- 
tional receiving units and connect them 
to the other loops of the telephone cable, 
as contended by Duncan. He has utilized 
the conductors of one loop within the 





cable as radiating antenna and the 
conductors within the cable antennae and 
has so arranged the apparatus that the 
normal function and construction of the 
said remaining loop remains unimpaired. 

British patent 195359 and the corre- 
sponding domestic patent to -Espenschied 
do not anticipate the count. They do not 
disclose “an antenna within the cable 
comprising one of said loops, means for 
delivering high frequency energy to said 
loops whereby the energy 18 communi- 
cated to all the other loops in the cable. 
Duncan contends that these elements are 
present in the apparatus disclosed in 
these patents because of some alleged in- 
herent operation of the systems disclosed 
therein but this is not apparent. 


Undesirable Result 


Is Bar to Reference 

The count recites a combination of ele- 
ments arranged to perform definite func- 
tions. Apparatus disclosed in the prior 
art which is not arranged as cited in the 
count but which may function so that 
“there will be cross talk or transfer of 
high frequency energy from one loop 
in the cable to other loops in the same 





23 in his “Arguments in Support of his 
Motion to Dissolve” (paper 31), “that in 
some telephone systems one of the wires 
of each loop is grounded.” The Duncan 
application, however, does not disclose 
such a system and it is not understood 
that the ordinary and usual commercial 
telephone system is of that type. It can- 
not be reasonably assumed that the Dun- 


cable” for no useful purpose does not 
constitute an anticipation, It is under- 
stood that “cross talk” in commercial 
telephone systems is undesirable and 
that steps are taken to prevent it. The 
patents clearly disclose means other than 
that recited in the count for transferring 
high frequency energy to subscribers 
loops and no valid reason appears for 


can specification discloses this more un-| assuming that the energy 1s transferred 
usual .system in which one of the con-| by an antenna such as the antennae dis- 
ductors of the subscriber’s loop is nor-|closed by Squier and Duncan when no 
mally grounded, but if it were, the Dun-|such antenna,is described in the pat- 
can specification fails to indicate which of|ents. The primaries of transformers 
the two conductors should be connected|Tw and the like are not within the 
with the radio receiving apparatus or|cable.” The conductors Ly are “within 
eisai amalei) Se  , of their lengths 
but they do not constitute an antenna. 
nouncement of dividends, either declared| The conductors Ly constitute a “special 
or proposed for declaration, may be|circuit to one or more subs«ribers” and 
made to the agency force or to the in-| nothing in the specification indicates that 
suring public provided the notice is|they are other than metallic circuits, — 
within two months of the time when the|/ It is not obvious that the systems dis- 
first dividend is. payable to which the! closed in British patents 192284, 216147, 
announcement refers. The ruling is to| and 224542 or French patent 570101 
take effect immediately, .|could, without invention or without the 


Increase in Power 


Fire Loss Contested Nation to Dissolve Interference Proceeding Granted on New Mexico College 
ting Apparatus to Be Inoperative , 


Radio Commission Approves 
Application for 20,000 
Watts; Action Announced 
In Other Cases 


Authority for an increase of broadcast- 
ing power from 10,000 to 20,000 watts 
was granted by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission Jan. 11 to Station KOB, at State 
Coilege, New Mexico. The Commission 
also announced action on other pending 
applications involving broadcasting as 
well as communications, as follows: 

The Commission Jan, 11 took the follow- 
ing action: 

Application of H. H. Burnett and R. H. 
Rigby, Jackson, Tenn., heard Dec. 5, 199, 
for permission to erect a 50-watt station 
on 1,200 ke. denied. 

Application of Elk Radio Electric Shop, 
Elk City, Okla., heard Nov. 27, 1929, to erect 
new station using 250 w. on 550 ke. for day 
time only denied but the Commission 
granted construction permit for 100 w. on 
1,210 ke. 

Station WHB—New York Times, license 
extended for 6 months. 

Station KUP—Examiner Publishing Co., 
San Franéisco, license extended 6 months 
(heard Jan, 8, 1930). 

Applications granted (broadcasting): 

WQBC—Utica Chamber of Commerce, 
Utica, Miss. Granted voluntary assignment 
of license to Delta Broadcasting Co.; 
granted construction permit to move station 
from Utica, Miss., to 1717 Wash. St., Vicks- 
burg, Miss. . 

KOH—Jay Peters, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
Granted authority to move transmitter lo- 
cally at Reno, and install automatie fre- 
quency control. 

WWL—Loyola Univ., New Orleans, La, 
Granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

KFDM—Magnolia Petroleum Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex. Granted license to cover con- 
struction permit on 560 k. 500 w. night, 1 
kw. day, unlimited time. 

KGAR—Tucson Motor Service Co.,. Tuc- 
son, Afiz. Granted construction permit to 
move studio and transmitter locally at Tuc- 
son, install new equipment, increase day- 
time power from 100 w. to 250 w. local sun- 
set and 100 w. night, and install automatic 
freq. control. 

KOB—New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts, State College, New 
Mexico. Granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit to reconstruct transmitter and 
increase power from 10 to 20 kw. 

Pacific Western Broadcasting Federation, 
near Westminster, Calif. Approved for ex- 
tension of completion date of construction 
permit for 90 days from Dec. 31, 1929. 

Applieations granted (commercial): 

KGKQ—Universal Aviation Corp., Garden 
City, Kans. Granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
to Feb. 25, 1930. 

KGKU—Geophysical Research Corp., port- 
able within Zone 3, No. 51. Granted license’ 
to cover construction permit on 1,600, 1,652, 
1,664, 1,680, 1,704 ke., 7,500 w. 

KGKR—Geophysical Research Corp., port- 
able within Zone 3, No. 48. Granted license \ 
to cover construction permit on 1,600, 1,652, 
1,664, 1,680, 1,704 ke., 7.5 w. 

KGKS—Geophysical Research Corp., port- 
able within Zone 3. Granted license to 
cover construction permit on 1,600, 1,652, 
1,664, 1,680, 1,704 ke., 7.5°w. 

KGU—Marion A. Mulrony & Adv. Pub. 
Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. Granted mod- 
ification of ‘construction permit, 940 ke., 1 
kw., unlimited time; time for completing 
construction extended to Feb. 1, 1930. 

KHES—New York, Rio & Buenos Aires 
Line, Inc., airplane “Cuba” NC-660-M, 
Granted license, 333, 375, 414, 457, 500, 3,106, 
8,070, 5,690, 5,525, 11,050 and 8,290 ke., ac- 
cording aviation plan. 

W2XR—Radio Pictures, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Granted construction permit for re- 
moval of transmitter to 3,104 Northern 
Blvd.,.Long Island, N. Y., but with under- 
standing that should interference result 
with other stations, applicant may be re- 
quired to move to a less congested area. 

W2XAN-—-Atlantic Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Jonesbeach, L. I, N. Y. Granted spe- 
cial authority to operate a 500-w. experi- 
mental transmitter on 860 kc. for period of 
10 days from Jan. 9, 1930, for purpose of 
taking intensity measurements near Jones- 
beach, L. I. 

Police Dept., Philadelphia, Pa, Granted 
extension of time to complete construction 
to Mar. 23, 1930. 

W1XAV-—Shortwave & Television Bals., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. License to cover con- 
struction permit 2,100 to 2,200 ke., 500 w. 

Set for hearing: 

KJQ—Olympic Radio Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
License to cover construction permit 500, 
460 ke., 500 w., unlimited time; construction 
permit 500, 460. kc., 300 w., unlimited time, 
for new station to replace former station 
operated by Twin Harbor Stevedoring & * 
Tug Co. 

WNO—Michigan Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Alpena, Mich. Request for additional fre- 
quencies 189, 167.5 kc., now assigned 163 ke, 

WNO—Huron Transportation Co., Alpena, 
Mich. Consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to Michigan Wireless Telegraph Co. 


NS OD 


benefit of the disclosures of the interfer- 
ing applications be combined with the 
system disclosed in the British patent 
192359 to build up a system which is 
anticipatory of the counts nor is it ap- 
parent that the system recited in the 
count is disclosed in this aggrégation of 
references. Each of the first four pat- 
ents discloses an arrangement permit- 
ting a single telephone connection over 
a conductor constituting a part of a 
power transmission line. They do not 
disclose “an antehna within the cable 
comprising one of said loops,” the com- 
munication of energy to all the other 
loops and they do not suggest the modi- 
fication, reorganization and rearrange- 
ment of the Espenschied system so that 
it would anticipate the count. The 
French patents to Lorris and Schneider 
each discloses a pair of conductors com- 
bined with a third wire adapted to be # 
connected to wireless telephone appara- 
tus. They are at best merely cumula- 
tive to the four patents listed at the 
head of this paragraph and do not add 
anything to the disclostres of those pat- 
ents pertinent to the count. Duncan 
states that the Schneider. cable 23 “may 
be a telephone cable coniprising a 
plurality ef subscribers’ loops” but the 
specification does not so describe it. 
Squier’s motion t@ dissolve is granted 
on grounds 1 and 2 and is denied on 
grounds 3 and 4. 
Duncan’s motion to dissolve is denied. 
A limit of appeal is set to expire Nov. 
11, 1929 


go? 


in New York 


Tue Unrrep States Dalry is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Mr. Mellon Presents |Mr. Mitchell Recommends Legislation 
Plan to Coordinate | To Relieve Congestion in Federal Courts 


Border Patrol Work 


Entry Into Country Only at 


Designated Points Is Pro-| 


posed With Increase 
Approved Routes 


A unified border patrol, as a part of 
the Coast. Guard, with entry into the 
United States- only at designated but 
more numerous points, is recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Melion, in a letter transmitted 
Jan. 13 to Congress by President Hoover 
with the President’s special message on 
the report of the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement. 

tary Mellon’s letter follows in 
full*text: 

Mr. President: The Treasury has been 
considering for some time the creation 
of a unified border patrol, in order that 
the execution of the customs, immigra- 
tion, prohibition, and other laws reg- 
ulating or prohibiting the entry into the 
United States of persons and merchan- 
dise, may be made more effective. The 
following recommendations are  sub- 
mitted for you consideration and trans- 
mission to the Congress if you approve: 

(1) The entry into the United States 
of all persons should be prohibited ex- 


ort at points of entry designated by 


the President. 


More Points of Entry Sought 


(2) The present number of points of 
entry should be increased sufficiently to 
permit uninterrupted and unhampered 
intercourse with our neighboring coun- 
tries over established and customary 
routes, 

(3) A unified border patrol should be 
exonnns, te patrol the border and prevent 
illegal Entry. 

(4) The unified border patrol should 
be a part of the Coast Guard, — 

A specific statutory prohibition of en- 
try into the United States of either aliens 
or citizens, in any manner and with or 
without merchandise, except at desig- 
nated points, is essential as a basis if 
the border patrol is to function efficiently, 
since it will give the, patrol a plain and 
simple rule to enforce, and relieve them 
of any necessity of interpreting and ap- 
plying the customs, immigration, and 
other laws. Customs, immigration, quar- 
antine and other officers will be stationed 
at the designated points of entry and the 
administration of the laws at these points 
should remain, of course, under the juris- 
diction of the present services. 

* Flexible Basis Favored 

The points of entry should be desig- 
nated by the President, just as ports of 
entry are now designated. They should 
be established at the boundary intersec- 
tion of all established and customary 
routes and wherever intercourse with our 
neighboring countries justifies. Flexibil- 
ity is essential in order to permit an in- 
crease in the points of entry conformab] 
with the growth of commerce and travel, 
and in order to meet seasonal necessi- 
ties and constantly changing conditions. 
There should be a substantial increase, 
rather than a decrease, in the present 
number of customs and immigration sta- 
tions. 

’ Tt is believed that the proposed plan 
will promote materially the convenience 
of the traveling public as well as relieve 
those traveling on inland highways from 
inspection. Today, generally speaking, 


afywhere but must report at a custom 


‘a may enter the United States 


. 


4) 


house, which may well be entirely out of 
their line of travel, and declare and enter 
their merchandise. 

Moreover, our present patrol must nec- 
essarily be maintained on interior roads 
and not along the border, with the con- 
sequent necessity of stopping vehicles 
and pedestrians who may never have left 
the country. Adequate provisions should, 
of course, be made by regulation so as 
to meet the needs of farmers and others 
whose property extends across the border 
or who are living along the border. 

Duties of Patrol 

The unified border patrol should be 
charged with the enforcement of the 
statutory prohibition—that is, it should 
be charged with the duty of guarding 
the border between the designated points 
and preventing entry of all persons and 
merchandise, over the land and water 
borders, except at the points of entry 
specified, where the usual customs, immi- 
gration, quarantine, and other officers 
will be stationed. 

The proposed unified border patrol will 
replace the patrols now maintained by 
both the Customs Service and the Immi- 
gration service on our Mexican and Can- 
adian boundaries; and will cover the 
same territory as those patrols, thus 
complementing the work of the Coast 
Guard on the maritime boundaries, elim- 
inating dupliéation of effort, concentrat 
ing responsibility for the protection of 
all our borders, and bringing about a 
more effective coordination of the work. 

Foreign Cooperation Needed 


Preliminary surveys have established | 


the practicability of the plan.. An actual 
physical examination of our entire bor- 
der, however, will be necessary prior to 
the final designation of points of entry 
or the closing of trails and untraveled 
roads. The work must be done in har- 
monious cooperation with our neighbor- 
ing countries, and their consent obtained 
as a matter of courtesy. -It is believed 
that at least .six months will be re- 
quired before the new border patrol can 
be organized and the preliminary work 
completed. 

The cost of maintaining the unified 
border patrol will exceed the present 
cost of maintaining our customs and im- 
migration patrols, and additional immi- 
gration and customs stations will be 
required. Surveys upon which estimates 
of the increased costs can be based are 
under way and should soon be completed. 


Mr. Kellogg Is Endorsed 
For Nobel Peace Prize 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Jan. 11. 
Recommendation that Frank B. Kel- 
logg,. former Secretary of State, be 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 1930 
has been made by Governor Harry G, 
Leslie in a letter to the Nobel Prize Com- 
mission at Oslo, Norway, the governor 

announced. The letter said in part: 
“It seems to me there has en no 
person in recent years in publie or pri- 
vate capacity who has done so much to 
make peace possible as has Mr. Kellogg. 
For Mr. Kellogg’s part in these achieve- 
ments he certainly merits all the pub- 
lie and private recognition that can come 
to him. 


o ; 


in pment of Justice, to increase the pay of 


jcriminal laws of the United States. 


falls into two parts: 


| ures readily to be devised for curing 


| Two Agencies Unite 
In Preparing Proposals 


{Commission on Law Observance and En- 


President Submits Attorney General’s Views to Congress 
With Law Commission’s Report 


Legislation to relieve congestion in 
United States courts, to transfer prohi-| 
bition detection agencies to the Depart- 


and provide additional personnel in of- 
fices of United States attorneys, and to 
amend the padlock injunction provisions 
of the national prohibition act are recom- 
mended specifically by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, in a_ letter 
transmitted Jan. 13 to Congress with the 
President’s special message on the re- 
port of the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement. 

Attorney General Mitchell’s letter fol-| 
lows in full text: | 

Dear Mr. President: With your per-| 
mission I submit some comments upon | 
proposals to improve enforcement of the | 


There are some obvious defects in our) 
enforcement agencies, and there are| 
measures that may be readily devised} 
and taken tending to cure them. There 
are other defects obscure in their nature, | 
requiring more prolonged study. 

It has seemed to me, therefore, that| 
any program for improvement naturally | 


First: The prompt adoption of meas- | 


obvious defects. 

Second: Extended inquiry to deter- 
mine the more fundamental troubles and 
means of remedying them. | 


The Department of Justice and the} 


forcement have been cooperating in the} 
preparation of proposals which may be 
put into effect speedily to produce im- 
mediate improvement, having in mind 
that this preliminary program would 
be followed by more elaborate and 
thorough consideration of the subject. | 
Only measures requiring‘new legislation | 
need now be mentioned. 

The task of enforcing the criminal laws | 
is not confined to a single agency. | 





Several must operate efficiently to pro-| 
auce good results. There must be first, 
agencies to detect offenses and obtain evi- 
dence; second, prosecuting attorneys who 
use the evidence thus prepared and try 
the cases in court; third, courts to hear | 
the cases. At present obvious defects | 
exist in each of these agencies. 
Congestion in the courts deserves ut- | 
}most consideration. In many districts | 
|the Federal courts are unable to cope 
with the volume of business brought be- 
fore them. This results in delay, with 
weakening of evidence and difficulty in| 
obtaining convictions. Another effect of 
congestion is the effort to clear dockets 
by wholesale acceptance of pleas of 
guilty, with light punishment. The de- 
terrent effect of speedy trial and ade- 
quate punishment is lost. Congestion 
also means delay in trial of civil cases, 


with hardship to private litigants, par- | 


ticularly those of small nieans. 


This condition has been disclosed in the | 


statistics for the year ending June 30, 
1929, set forth in my annual report. That 
there has been no relief since June 30, 
1929, is shown by telegraphic reports 
from United States attorneys (excepting 
those in the Territories) covering prohi- | 
bition and narcotic cases commenced and | 
terminated during the six months ended | 
Dec. 31, 1929. These reports show 28,437 
prohibition and narcotic cases com- | 
menced; 25.887 such cases terminated, and 
20,066 pending Dec. 31, 1929—an increase 
over the number ‘pending June 30 last 
and an increase as compared with those 
pending Dee. 31, 1928. 


Relief for Congested 
Conditions Recommended 


Remedies: The most important and 
constructive suggestion comes from the 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement in the form of a proposal to 
j use the United States Commissioners for 
disposing of a large number of criminal 
cases, thus speeding up the work and re- 
lieving the Federal judges of burdensome 
details. There are some constitutional 
questions involved, but in my opinion 
these do not present insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, and the validity of the proposal 
1s supported by such eminent jurists and 
lawyers as George W. Wickersham, 
Henry W. Anderson, Newton D. Baker, 
Judge William I. Grubb, Judge William 
8. Kenyon, Monte M. nemann, Frank J. 
Loesch, Judge Kenneth Mackintosh, 
Judge Paul J. McCormick, and Roscoe 
Pound, who are members of the Commis- 
sion, If legislation along these lines can 
be made effective, a decided improvement 
"— result. , 

ome additional relief for con 
conditions will be afforded by ofeniding 
additional judges in a few districts ai. | 
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|to perform the latter function. 
|closest cooperation must exist between 


ready recommended by the conference of 
senior circuit judges and by me. 

Delay in judicial operations through 
inadequate forces in the clerks’ and mar- 
shals’ offices may be taken care of by 
additional appropriations, request for 
which is already pending before Con- 
gress, ; 

Agencies for Detection of Offenses: 
Since the passage of the national pro- 
hibition act, the attorneys who conduct 
the prosecutions in court have been 
under the Department of Justice, while 
the Federal agency for detecting of- 
fenses against the national prohibition 


| act and preparing the evidence has been 


in the Prohibition Unit in the Treasury 
Department. There are no agencies in 
the Department of Justice authorized 
The 


officers charged with the detection of 
offenses and preparation of, evidence on 
the one hand, and the United States 
attorneys and their assistants, who 
prosecute the cases, on the other hand. 

These agencies, now in different de- 
partments, would work together more 
efficiently if in the same department. 
A plan has been drafted b: the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Treasury De- 
partment to effect such a transfer. It 


|leaves in the Treasury Department. the 
administrative function of issuing per: | 


mits for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of industrial aleohol and related 
matters. 

These proposals contemplate a revision 
of the regulations respecting permits so 
as to provide more complete supervision 
to prevent diversion from authorized 


jointly by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Attorney General so that the le- 
gal experience of the Department of 
Justice in prosecutions under the na- 
tional prohibition act may be, utilized in 
the drafting of the regulations. This 
plan also contemplates that in any case 
in which the Department of Justice has 
information bearing on the merits of an 
application for a permit, a representative 
of the. Department shall participate in 
the decision as to whether the permit 
shall issue. 


Prison Reform Plan 
Pending in Congress 
Prosecuting Attorneys: However ef- 


ficient the detection agencies may be, 
and however well equipped to handle the 


to produce good results the prosecuting 
force, that is, the United States at- 
torneys and their assistants, must be 
efficient. Some additional force and 
some increases in the rates of pay should 
| be provided for these officials to enable 
us to procure and retain the services of 
competent lawyers. I have mentioned 
this before., Requests for additional 
funds for this purpose have been made 
and await congressional action. If the 
amounts we have asked for prove to be 
insufficient, requests for additional 
amounts may be made. 


Attention should again be called to 
the necessity for reorganizing and co- 
ordinating the forces charged with pa- 
trolling the borders to prevent smug- 
gling. 

An 


important recommendation for 


|injunctions. It is intended to remedy 
jurisdictional difficulties which arise un- 
'der the existing law. 


There has already beem prepared and 


including probation and paroles, which 





directly relate to enforcement of crimi- 
nal laws. I have also submitted to the 


business the courts may be, in order} 


Changes in Status 
Of Bills 


Title 10—Army 


S. 2603. To provide for the. commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 


the District of Columbia specific recom- 


no further mention of these matters is 
| required. 
To summarize I recommend: 


islation to relieve congestion in the 
United States courts by enlarging the 
powers and duties of the United States 
commniissioners; by providing some addi- 
tional judges; by appropriation of funds 
for enlarging and improving personnd! in 
the clerks’ and marshals’ offices, 

Second: Immediate consideration of 

legislation to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Justice the agencies for the 
| detection of offenses under the national 
| prohibition act. 
Third: Appropriation of funds to in- 
|crease the rates of pay to provide ad- 
ditional forces in the offices of the 
United States attorneys. 

Fourth: Amendment to padlock in- 
junction provisions of the national pro- 
hibition act. 

In respect to prohibition, attention re- 
cently has been directed more to Federal 





amendment t- the national prohibition! than to State agencies for enforcement. | 
act is that relating to so-called padlock; Placing all Federal agencies in good | 


jorder is not the only requirement. It 
| has . never been contemplated that, the 
| whole task of enforcing prohibition 
| Should be borne by the Federal Gov- 


submitted to Congress a complete planjermment. Any constructive plan for bet- | 
for reorganization of our prison system,|ter prohibition enforcement must give | 


attention to improvement in State as 
well as Federal agencies, and to the 
adjustment between them of the burden 


uses, such regulations to be prepared'chairman of the Senate Committee on'of enfércement. 


mendations relating to the District, so} : 
| the act enabling widows and mothers of 


Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced 


S. 3098. Mr. Metcalf. To amend section 1 
of the act entitled “An act to enable the 
mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, 
sailors and marines of the American forces 
mow interred in the cemeteries of Europe to 
make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” ap- 
proved Mar. 2, 1929; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 8527. Mrs. Kahn, Calif. To amend 


soldiers interred abroad to make a pilgrim- 


| age to their graves, so that the Government 
c s r Fi j will not be liable for the expenses of those 
First: Immediate consideration of leg- | 


who wilfully neglect to continue the pil- 
arimage with the group they originally 
start out with; Military Affairs. 


Title 11—Bankruptcy 


H. R, 8526. Mr. Sears, Nebr. To amend 
the bankruptcy law to make a bankrupt 
liable for taxes owing to the United States; 
Judiciary. 


Title 16—Conservation 


| S. 3091. Mr. Phipps. To establish a game 
— within the State of Colorado; Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

| H. R. 8534. Mr. Hall, N. Dak. To au- 
thorize the transfer to jurisdiction over 
Sully’s Hill National Park from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the Department 
of Agriculture for the putpose of turning 
it into a national game preserve; Public 

| Lands, 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors | 


H. R. 8532. Mr. Auf der Heide, N. J. To 
amend the prohibition act so as to permit 
the manufacture of cereal beverages of 2.75 
} per cent alcoholic volume; Judiciary. 

H. R. 8533. Mr. Au der Heide, N. J. To 
| amend the prohibition act to permit the 
sale of ales, porter, stouts containing 4 per 
cent alcohol, and the sale of wines and 
cider of not more than 10 per cent alcohol 
by volume, solely within the territorial 
limits of any State; Judiciary. 

H. R. 8521. Mr. Andrew, Mass. To direct 
the Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement to report to Congress what 
changes, if any, are necessary im dealing 


in Congress 


with intoxicating liquors in the United 
States; Judiciary. 


§. 3092. Mr. Bratton. To amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act, as am 
relating to applications and payments; Fi- 
nance, 

§. 3103. Mr. Greene, For the relief of 
certain disbursing officers of the Army of the 
United States and for the settlement of in- 
dividual claims approved by the War Depart- 
ment (with accompanying papers); Claims. 

H. R. 8535. Mr. Parker, N. Y. To au- 
thorize an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
purpose of erecting a monument on the 
| battle field of Saratoga, N. ¥.; Library. 


‘Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 
and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 8525. Mr, Niedringhaus, Mo. To 
provide for the payment of compensation 
to the dependents of World War veterans 
in certain cases; World War Veterans’ Leg- 
| islation, 

H. R. 8528. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. To 
jextend the privileges of compensation and 
hospitalization to American citizens who 
volunteered in the French military forces 
without surrendering their American citi- 
zenship; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
8S. 3107. Mr. Goff. Authorizing an appro- 
|priation to aid in the construction of the 
'George Washington Memorial Building in the 
City ef Washington; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 8529. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. To pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Yakima 
Indian Forest; Indian Affairs. 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
S. 3108. Mr. King. To enable the people 
of the Philippine Islands to adopt a consti- 
tution and to form a free and independent 
government, and for other purposes; Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Title 31—Money and Finance. 
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The Alexander Hamilton Institute 


ANNOUNCES 


New Executive Training for men who 
want to be independent in the next five years 


Ts next five years in American business 
will offer more opportunity and more dan- 
ger than any similar period for a long time. 


More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure properly to analyze the 
facts. 

A right program will be more profitable 
than it has ever been. A wrong decision will 
be far more costly. 


To put it in other words, the organization 
of business, the tempo of business, the speed 
of business are all in process of rapid change. 
The evidence is every where. In a brief period 
of thirty days between October 15th and 
November 15th, 1929, thousands of men who 
supposed that they were secure for life found 
themselves suddenly ruined. Thousands had 
their confidence so shaken that they are 
dazed and wondering. They have no plan. 
*“What will happen to business in the next 
few years?” they are asking. “What pro- 
gram should we lay out for ourselves?” 


The Institute foresaw 
the trend 


Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, from its nation-wide contact with busi- 


ness leaders, sensed the tremendous changes 
which were about to come, and began to 
make preparations to meet them. 


The Institute’s original Course and Ser- 
vice in business was a great Course and did a 
great work. More than 398,000 men made it 
a part of their business equipment, and are 
far ahead because they did. 


But thé Institute saw that revolutionary 
changes were in prospect. Little business 
units were being merged into big units. Indus- 
tries were reaching out into foreign markets, 
Security prices were about to become subject to 
a whole new set of conditions. Production 
methods were being revolutionized. The sales 
organization and strategy of the past were 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 
The responsibilities of guiding the new busi- 
ness could not be discharged by men whose 
training had been in the old. 

The Institute said: “‘We must prepare a 
wholly new Course to meet the new condi- 
tions. We must engage the co-operation of 
authorities whose business.success belongs to 
the present, and not to the past. They must 
be the biggest and most successful men of the 
present—the men who will be the leaders dur- 
ing the coming five years.” 

Without regard to cost, the Institute went 


out to enlist the co-operation of the nation’s 
business leaders. The response was even 
beyond its most sanguine expectations. In 
effect, one and all these men said: 


**'The greatest need of all is for trained 


leadership. Count on us. Any contribution | 


we can make to this New Executive Training 
will be a contribution to our own best inter- 
ests, because it will furnish us with more of 
the sort of executives we need.” 


It is impossible in this page to give detailed 
facts about the New Course and Service. It 
is new from start to finish—so new that the 
latter part will not be entirely off the presses 
for some months. Every unit will come to 
you fresh and live and breathing—straight 
from the very inner sanctums of this new 
business world. 

We invite you to send for the full facts in 
a mew book entitled: “What an Executive 
Should Know.” It is a booklet that should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five years. 
It is well worth an hour of your time. And 
it is free. 

Send for your copy today. You cannot gain 
& proper perspective on what lies ahead unless 
you look at the picture through the eyes of 
the country’s biggest men. 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute, 999 4 stor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C, P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Please send me “What an Executive Should Know,”’ which 
describes the new Modern Business Course and Service. 


Business 
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Railroads 


Railroad in Texas Is Denied Permission |Relocation of Track |Steamboat Inspectors to Discuss Rules’ Supreme Court Sets‘ ’ 
| To Build Line to Petroleum Fields | Qf New York Central 


Plan to Consolidate 


S 


my 


Mergers 


Roads in Northwest |1. c, €. Finds Building of Road Is Not Necessary and That| In Syracuse Urged 


Earnings Would Not Support It 


’ Avrworizen STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresenTen Herein, Bare 
PusLisHep WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE Unitep STATES DaILy 


Petroleum Industry 


To Protect Lines on Navigable Waters 


Sey for Life Preservers and Licensing of Crews 


And Officers to Be 


Considered Jan. 15 


Order Aside in Rate 
Case on Montana Oil 


Railroads to Make Plea for 
Injunction Against Intra. 
state Tariffs Before Three- 
judge Court As 


Project Will Eliminat I> : 
Je I Eliminate 55 Rules and regulations for the purpose 
Grade Crossings and Half of protecting lives and property on the 


* sl vs | navigable waters of the United States 
Of Length of Line in City, | win be discussed at a meeting of the 
L. CG. C.Is Told | Steamboat Inspection Service which is 


to convene Jan. 15, the Department of 


Proposals of I. C. Cc. for Gen- The report of the Interstate Commerce | safely be taken out, the present output | 
eral Unification Declared Commission, denying th petition of the! is limited by a proration order of the | 
To Be Open to Revision in| 12\; {3 “nies of new railtead from | Ste commission to 100,000 barrels, 


| struct 43 miles of new railroad from | 
Interest of Public 


figures. The Secretary of Commerce also 
pointed out that during this period life- 
evra appliances required oA ie were |¢ 
ero, the direct. means of saving the lives of 

Rankin to Sheffield, Texas, a summary. which is deemed an orderly but slow pro- 741 people. 


of which was printed in the United | duction. There are about a dozen com- 


By C. R. Lonergan 
Chief of Traffic Division, Department of 
Public Works, State of Washington 

While the plan promulgated by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is de- 
nominated as a “final” plan, it is doubt- 
ful whether it will have any true quality 
of finality or permanency since the trans- 
portation act of 1920 provides that the 
Commission may at any time upon its 
own motion or upon application reopen 
the subject for such changes or modifica- 
tions as in its judgment will promote 
the public interest. 

The transportation act was born as an 
economic sequence of the Great War. 
Congress was faced with the problem of 
restoring normal rail transportation, 
which had been broken down by the bur- 
dens of the war period. 

To solve that problem there were but 
two alternatives: Government ownership 
or private ownership under conditions 
which would insure sufficient capital to 
enable the roads to rehabilitate plants 
and equipment and to operate them effi- 
ciently. Congress chose to perpetuate 
private ownership. 

Rates Were Increased 

Following the passage of the act of 
1920 and pursuant to that law, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized 
an increase of rates designed to give the 
roads the return contemplated by Con- 
gress. The increase of rates thus au- 
thorized marked the beginning of an era 
of the greatest prosperity ever known in 
this country. The railroads have shared 
substantially in that prosperity. They 
have never been as efficient as they are 
today. With but a few unimportant ex- 
ceptions, Class I carriers are in a flour- 
ishing condition. 

It is true passenger earnings have 
shown continuing decreases due to de- 
flection of that traffic to other modes 
of transportation. The rail carriers 
have been rather slow in meeting the 
situation either by the establishment 
of highway transportation paralleling 
the rail lines, by a reduction of fares 
when necessary to meet automobile com- 
petition or by a reduction of passenger 
train miles. 

While the carriers as a whole have 
not yet attained the “fair return” per- 
mitted under the law, most of them are 
strong enough to stand alone and render 
dependable service. There is no serious 
problem as to weak and short lines and 
on the whole it appears somewhat doubt- 
ful that further consolidations are neces- 
sary. 

There being no critical problem, each 
merger proposal henceforth should be 
considered upon its own merits; purely 
in the public interest and with a view 
toi the preservation of competition and 
to the maintenance of existing routes 
and channels of trade. 


Merger in Northwest Considered 

The State of Washington is interested 
in the final plan more particularly as 
it relates to “System 12,” which includes 
the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific systems with their subsidiaries and 
a number of independent short lines. 

In 1927 the Great Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company and Great Northern Rail- 
way Company filed a joint application 
with the Commission for authority of the 
first named company, a Delaware corpo- 
ration, to acquire control of the other 
two companies by lease and stock own- 
ership. The principal and in fact the 
only argument offered in favor of the 
plan was an annual saving of $10,000,- 
000 in operating expenses. 

The department of public works, 
State regulatory body, after hearing 
applicant’s proposal and canvassing 
sentiment of the State. intervened in op- 
position to the plan. The board took the 
position in that case that the law con- 
templates only unifications which will ef- 
fectively promote the public interest; 
that the merger there proposed would be 
in violation of the law; that it would be 
injurious to the best interests of the 
State and to the people of the North- 
west; that it would substitute a virtual 
monopoly for the existing highly desira- 
ble competitive situation from which the 
State would suffer for all time both from 
the standpoint of service and of rates 
and by reason of which its growth and 
development would be seriously retarded 
and that no substantial public benefits 
would flow from the merger which would 
justify subjecting the State of Washing- 
ton and the Northwest to the dangers re- 
sulting from the situation which would 
be thus created. 

Burlington System Excluded 

The Commission’s plan of “System 
12” excludes the Burlington system, now 
controlled jointly by the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific and which 
would have been included in the Great 
Northern Pacific merger. Although no 
public statement has been issued by them, 
the exclusion of the Burlington will un- 
questionably be unsatisfactory to the pro- 
moters of the Great Northern Pacific 
plan. 

While no canvass of the sentiment of 


the 
the 
the 


the State has been made since the Com-! 


mission’s plan was announced, as the 
exclusion of the Burlington would have 
little or no effect upon the situation in 
this State, it is safe to assume that the 
same or even more strenuous objections 
/ may be expected from the citizens of 
Washington to the “System 12” plan. 


American Talking Pictures 
Becoming Popular in China 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

ters in Shanghai, Tientsin, Peking, Can- 
ton, Hankow and Hong Kong is said to 
have curtailed the demand for silent 
films. In Shanghai, where sound pic- 
tures have been shown for several 
months, it appears that wired theaters 
will exhibit sound rather than silent pic- 

tures. 
According to the statement, distrib- 
' utors fee! that within the next six months 
| the sound pictures will have settled down 
and attendance records be comparable 
' with those formerly attained by silent 
ures at their period. In the high- 
s theaters sound pictures already 
we curtailed the demand for silent 
s. Some domestic distributors tem- 
rily have cancelled silent film book- 

it was said, 


ra Daily on Jan. 13, follows in full 
text: 
| Exceptions were filed to the report 
| proposed by the examiner, and the case 
| was argued orally. Our conclusions dif- 
| fer from those proposed by the examiner. 

The Yates & West Texas Railway Com- 
pany, a corporation organized under the 
jlaws of Texas for the purpose of en- 
gaging in interstate and intrastate com- 
|merce, filed an application on Jan. 12, 
1929, under séction 1 (18) of the inter- 
| state commerce act for a certificate that 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity require the construction by 
it of a line of railroad extending from a 
| point on the Kansas City, Mexico & Ori- 
ent Railway of Texas at‘or near Rankin, 
southerly in Upton, Crockett, and Pecos 
counties to Iraan, a distance of 26.81 
miles, thence southeasterly in Pecos 
County to Sheffield, a total distance of 
approximately 43 miles. Permission is 
also requested under section 15a (18) of 
the act to retain the excess earnings from 
the proposed construction. 

In its intervening petition, the Kan- 


sas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Com-| 


pahy of Texas, hereinafter called the 
Orient or the protestant, objected to the 
granting of the application. There was 
no other intervener. A hearing was held 
for us by the railroad commission of 
Texas and briefs were filed. The Texas 
commission has made no representations 
or recommendations insthe matter. As 
lthat part of the projected line* between 
Iraan and Sheffield has not been surveyed 
was not covered by the evidence intro- 
duced, and was referred to by the appli- 
cant’s president at the hearing as a 
possible future development, it may be 
omitted from consideration at this time. 

Aside from some fertility near the 
Pecos River, which the proposed line 
would cross about 8 miles south of Ran- 
kin, the territory to be traversed is de- 
scribed as dry, semimountainous and 
primarily a ranch country. In the Yates 
oil field, adjacent te the town of Iraan, 
the land is hilly and rough. The esti- 
mated cost of construction chargeable to 
road and general accounts corresponds to 
an average expenditure of $28,272 per 
mile of line. 


Six Miles of Roadway 
Obtained Without Cost 


Based onthe survey made, the maxi- 
mum grades would be 0.8 per cent north- 
bound and 0.6 per cent southbound, the 
maximum degree of curye 6, and the rail 
75 pounds per yard. More than 6 miles 
of right of way would be obtained with- 
out cost from the State, and approxi- 
mately 6 miles would be donated by Ira 
G. Yates, on whose ranch the oil field 
is largely situated. 

As estimated by applicant, the total ex- 
penditure would be $845,690, of which 
$75,000 would be devoted to the purchase 
of two locomotives and six cars. It is 
stated that construction would begin as 
soon as is practicable after the granting 
of the application and would be com- 
pleted in approximately six months. 

The applicant’s authorized capitaliza- 
tion is $1,500,000, made up of $500,000 
of 6 per cent first-mortgage serial bonds, 
$250,000 of preferred stock, and $750,000 
of common stock. It is proposed to build 
the line by contract, the contractor to 
receive 25 per cent of the consideration 
in cash and 75 per cent in bonds at par. 
Additional funds would be secured by the 
sale of common stock. The financial 
program, as tentatively formulated, is not 
clear as regards the disposition to be 
made of the preferred stock. No ap- 
plication for authority to issue securities 
has been filed with us. 

The incorporators of the applicant, 
spoken of by the witness as members of 
a syndicate through which the common 
stock will be taken over by the individ- 
uals in approximately equal amounts, 
were originally 14 in number, as stated 
in the articles of incorporation, 

The applicant’s president is chairman 
of the Yates pool advisory committee, an 
crganization composed of eight represent- 
atives of the oil companies, which co- 
operate with the State commission in 
matters of prorating, etc. He and an- 
other member of the syndicate are in- 
terested in a newly formed oil company, 
designed to operate in this and other 
fields. 

Ira G. Yates, chairman of the appli- 
cant’s board, is the lessor in this field. 
Two members are closely associated with 
Yates. Another is president of the Mazda 
Oil Corporation. Two are officers of the 
Savoy Oil Company. One is vice presi- 
dent of the Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, and another is called the dean of 
the independent oil men. This intimate 
connection between the applicant and the 
oil operators is considered by the Orient 
to be a serious objection to the proposal. 
The applicant contends, however, that the 
oil companies themselves are not finan- 
cially interested in the proposed line,’and 
that the owners of the field and the re- 
fineries will not control the company. 


Local Operators Credited 


With Idea for Railroad 


It was shown that six members of the 
syndicate who will hold, in the aggregate, 
more than 50 per cent of the stock, are oil 
men, but the applicant’s president testi- 
fied that the oil companies so represented 
are either not controlled by these men or 
are relatively small concerns. The claim 
is made that the local operators were the 
first to conceive the idea of building this 
railroad, realizing the need of such a line 
jand believing that it would prove profit- 
able. 

Discovered in October, 1926, the’ Yates 
oil field has a proven acreage of approxi- 
mately 16,000 acres and is conceded to 
have the largest potential production of 
any field in the United States. From the 
relatively shallow 


reckoned by witnesses at from 200,- 
000,000 to 500,000,000 barrels, and even 
as high as 800,000,000 barrels when com- 
puted on the basis of its initial produc- 
tion compared with that of the Big Lake 
field, lyiag 50 or 60 miles north of Yates. 
Other fields on the north are McCamey, 
Church, Crane-Upton, and Gulf-MeElroy. 
Their aggregate yield, it is claimed, will 
not equal Yates. Deeper production is 
confidently expected, and the life of the 
field is estimated at from 15 to 25 years. 


| Although 800,000 barrels a day could|tion has in contemplation a refinery | 


horizon now being | 
worked, the potential production is esti- | 
mated as high as 4,956,000 barrels of oil | 
in 24 hours. The ultimate recovery was | 


| panies which own leases and have pro- | 


| ducing wells in the field, the larger 


| acreages being controlled by the Trans- 


| continental Oil Company, -the Mid-Kan- 
sas Oil & Gas Company, and the Shell 
| Petrgleum Corporation, formerly the 
| Roxana Petroleum Corporation. Trans- 
| portation for crude oil is furnished by 
| seven pipe lines, now operating. In addi- 
| tion, two pipe lines are under construc- 
| tion and one is proposed. There are no 
refineries in the field, but one is located 
; at_ McCamey, on the Orient, to which 
| point two pipe lines extend. Material 
and machinery for the oil wells have 
been carried by trucks from McCamey 
and Rankin to the field. The town of 
Iraan, on whose site only the Yates fam- 
ily lived prior to the discovery of oil, 
now has some 2,500 inhabitants, and, in- 
| cluding the oil camps, a total tribucary 
| population of 7,000 or 8,000. 


_ Depends on Livestock 
And. Oil for Support 


In respect of both the public conve- 
nience and necessity and tthe financial 
| support of its line the applicant relies on 
, the ofl and livestock industries. The oil 
industry is expected to furnish, during 
the first year of rail operation, the fol- 
lowing amount of traffic: Crude oil, 
1,500 carloads; casinghead gasoline, 1,500 
carloads; refiged petroleum products, 
5,000 carlcads; and oil well supplies, ma- 
chinery, pipe, cement, etc., 1,855 carloads. 
Taking these items in order, the pro- 
posed transportation of crude oil in tank 
cars is based on the requirements of in- 
dependent refineries, such as those at 
Shreveport, La., or those which are not 
located on pipe lines, or those which 
cannot afford to pay pipe line charges. 
An engineer of the Shell Petroleum Cor- | 
poration testified that, while most of the | 
oil is carried by pipe lines, small ship- 
ments are made by rail. 

The protestant, citing the decrease in| 
crude oil traffic on its lines due to the 
building of pipe lines, contends that the 
applicant will get no business of this 
kind, although some shipments to very | 
small refineries, not located on pipe lines, | 
were considered a possibility. Copious 
detailed evidence pertaining to pipe line, 
transportation from the field was intro- 
duced. The existing lines, having a total 


would seem, as the protestant claims, to! 
be sufficient to handle all the crude oil | 
movement. The applicant contends that} 
these lines also serve the west Texas | 
fields generally, and that they can take| 
only 200,000 barrels a day from the 
Yates field after providing for the others. | 


> | of the New York Central. — 
capacity of nearly 400,000 barrels a day,|of land for this purpose will cost ap-|jine Railroad et al. 
‘tion of 


Railroad’s main line traversing the City | 
of Syracuse, N. Y., at a cost of $30,000,- 
| 000, will wholly eliminate 55 grade cross- 
| ings and 12,075 longitudinal feet of street | 
| occupation within -the city, Francis B.| 
| Freeman, chief engineer of the railroad, | 
testified Jan. 13 during hearing in Fi-| 
|nance Docket No. 7928 before Examiner 
|Thomas F. Sullivan of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. ‘ 


By application in Finance Docket No. | 
| 7928, the New York Central Railroad 
|s.ught authority of the Interstate Com- 
{merce Commission to relocate 6.4 miles | 
lof its main line extending from a point } 
| 1,600 feet east of Thompson Road in the | 
Village of East Syrocause, across the | 


City of Syracuse to its western boundary. 


' 
| Grade Crossings Total 70 
The present line, according to Mr. 
, Freeman, crosses at grade 70 streets and 
| traverses longitudinally 20,000 lineal feet | 
|of the city’s streets. He said that the 
| congestion caused by the present routing | 
of the main line tracks is “the worst 
situation on the New York Central Lines 
| between New York and Chicago.” 


crossings and 12,075 feet of longitudinal | 
‘occupation of streets, the carrier proposes 
|to eliminate all traffic, save that serving 
| industries, from 15 crossings and 7,800 
| lineal feet of street. | 
| The cost of $30.000,000 involved in the 
project of relocating the main line with | 
lelevated structures, trestles, etc., is to 
be defrayed by the railroads, State, and 
|County of Onondaga in the respective 
| percentages of 50 per cent, 49 per cent, 
‘and 1 per cent, Mr. Freeman testified. 

| No opposition was made to the pro- 
|posed relocation, which was undertaken 
to eliminate grade crossings pursuant 
to an order of the public service com- 
|mission of the State of New York. 


No Opposition Presented 


The new main line of the New York 
Central, according to the plan, will prac- 
tically parallel the line of the West | 
Shore Railroad, which is leased to the | 
Central, and is located northerly of the | 
present line across Syracuse. The re- | 
location will involve the widening of the } 
present West Shore right of way to} 
make room for the two main line tracks 
Acquisition | 


proximately $6,000,000. 


Relocation of the New York Central | 


pany of Cleveland, Ohio, v. 


Commerce announced Jan. 13. é 
The announcement follows in full text: 


Specifications for life preservers, rules | 
construction, 


covering boiler material, 
appurtenances, etc., the licensing of crews 


and officers, the advisability of changing 


the present line of demarcation in New 


York harbor, recharges for fire extin-| 


guishing systems, use of gas masks and 
the adoption of specifications in connéc- 


tion therewith, are among some of the} 


topics scheduled for consideration at the 
meeting. 


At the conference a year ago rules} 
were amended to require a greater num- | 


ber of life preservers on certain types of 
ships; to require a boat lowering test ‘of 
lifeboats; to require the testing of crew 
in pulling oars in ship’s lifeboats; to test 
all releasing hoogs with a view to ascer- 


| taining those which were efficient and the 


approval of which is to be continued; and 
concerning many other factors deemed 
essential to bring about safety on the 
waters. 

Commenting on the work of the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, Secretary Robert 


past fiscal year more than 328,000,000 


ae ed , ‘__ | passengers were carried safely on steam | Cecil N. 
| In addition to the elimination of 55) vessels required by law to report these} William Fisher, Seattle, Wash. 


Detailed statistics for the past fiscal 
| year show that 7,086 vessels of all types 
| having an aggregate tonnage of 15,708,- 
824 were inspected. Licenses were is- 
sued to 22,567 officers of all grades and 
| 7,632 certificates were issued to able sea- 
|men, Certificates of efficiency were is- 
sued to 7,825 lifeboat men. 

While the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
| ice was created by the act of July 7, 1838, 
ithe act of Congress approved Feb. 28, 


| its organization and administration. One 
| feature of this law provides that the 
officials of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, as a board,.shall be assembled 
| once a year at the call of the Secretary 
|of Commerce for joint consultation. 





which gets under way this week are: 
Dickerson N. Hoover, supervising in- 


| spector general, and these supervising | 
John K. Bulger, San Fran- | 


| inspectors: 
cisco, Calif.; John L. Crone, New York, 
Nyc ds3 
| Va.; Alvah O. Day, St. Louis, Mo.; Oscar 

G. Haines, Boston, Mass.; George 
| Green, Louisville, Ky.; Harry Layfield, 


| P. Lamont pointed out that during the} Pittsburgh, Pa.; Fred J. Meno, Detroit, 


| Mich.; Nils B. Nelson, Cleveland, Ohio; 





Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 

: Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public complaints filed with 


it in rate cases, which are summarized as | 


follows: 

No. 23002.—The Federal Supply Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, v. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad et al. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates, ratings and classifications on 


Charleroi, Pa., and Chicago, Ill., Detroit, 
Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis., to points in 
official classification territory. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of rates not 
to exceed 80 per cent of sixth-class or such 
other rate as Commission may deem just 


{and reasonable and reparation. 


No. 23001..—The Corega Chemical Com- 
Atlantic Coast 
Against the applica- 
double first-class rates on _ ship- 


Mr. Freeman testified that the rail- | ments of dental plate adhesive powder from 
road hoped to purchase this land by | Cleveland to points in Florida, Mississippi, 


private contract, but if necessary would 
resort to condemnation proceedings 
under the law. 

The relocation will involve also a new 


st, unreasonable and unlawful. To extent 


exceeded as a minimum the fourth-class 
| rates applicable on adhesive powder and as 
a maximum the first-class rates applicable 


It was indicated that a large amount/passenger station, which js to be con-| on medicines, drugs and toilet preparations 


of oil is being held'in storage. Some of | 
the lines do not reach the Yates field| 
directly, but they can all be made to| 
serve it by interchanging, and it is pos- 
sible thereby to reach the Gulf ports, 
Wood River, Ill.; East Chicago, Ind.; | 
Healdton, Okla., and many other destina- | 
tions. The applicant’s proposed freight | 
rate on oil from Iraan to Rankin is 4! 
cents per 100 pounds, which is the same | 
as the pipe line rate between the field 
and McCamey. Although two pipe lines | 
connect the Yates field with McCamey, 
no oil is being transported through them, 
and thence on the Orient by tank cars 
under existing rates, and the protestant 
asserts that oil shipments in tank cars 
from the Yates field are exceedingly im- 
probable. In relying largely on informa- 
tion that the Humble Pipe Line Com- 
pany shipped 4,000,000 barrels of crude! 
oil by tank cars from western Texas in) 
1928, because of the convenience in reach- 
ing certain destinations, the applicant is | 
somewhat lacking in evidence especially 
applicable to its line to support the esti- 
mate of traffic in crude oil. 


Traffic in Casinghead | 
Gasoline Is Forecast 


The forecast of traffic in casinghead 
gasoline manufactured from the gas 
which is now escaping in great quan- 
tities from the wells, is based on an 
average production of five carloads of 
the product each working day. The ap- 
plicant represents that two of the op- 
erating oil companies have entered into 
a contract for the building of a $2,000.- 
000 casinghead gasoline plant to have 


a daily capacity of 25,000 gallons, or} 


about five tank cars. It is also claimed 
| that the Phillips Petroleum Company is 
contemplating the ‘construction of a large 
plant. In addition, an attorney for 
Chestnut & Smith testified that that 
| firm would probably build a plant in the 
| Yates field if the railroad were con- 
structed. 

Except in the last named case 
| protestant does not question 
| velopments, nor the fact that much gas 
is at present being wasted, but it takes 
the position that the proposed rail con- 
| nection is not necessary for such plants. 
| The fact that the building of one large 
| plant has been undertaken before any 
direct rail facilities were assured would 
tend to support that view. Instances 
| were pointed oyt in which casinghead 
gasoline is run into pipe lines with the 
crude oil. There is no doubt from the 
| testimony that this is sometimes done to 
bring up the gravity, and thus the yield 
|at the refinery, t> better handle the 
| crude oil in Winter or if it has a paraffin 
base, and for other reasons. Market 
conditions have a bearing on the question 
also. There is no pipe line from the 
| large casinghead plant in the Crane 
| field to a railroad, and the entire output 
is carried with the crude oil in the 
Humble Company’s line to the Gulf 
coast. 


The crude oil produced in the Yates 
| field is a sulphur oil. In the casinghead 
process the gasoline is freed of sulphur, 
and it may be uneconomical to mix such 
gasoline with the crude oil and later to 
extract it. In the plants built by Chest- 
nut & Smith, a specialty is made of 


the 


“naturalene,” a light gas used by a'r- | 


planes, which probably could not be 
piped. There was testimony to the ef- 
fect that casinghead plants are nearly 
always located upon railroad lines. We 
do not consider, however. that the ap- 
plicant’s reliance on traffic in casing- 
head gasoline is well founded. 
Considering next the expected traffic in 
refined petroleum products, the applicant 
represents that the Matador Oil Corpora- 


these de- | 


structe : 
Boulevard, practically in the center on 
the city, and is expected to be better 


'adapted to the city’s needs than the | Railroad et al. 
| a 


present station at Franklin Street. 

Representative Clarence E. Hancock, | 
of Syracuse, appeared at the hearing to} 
endorse the proposal. 


I 


| which will have an output of 3,000 car- 


loads a year. In addition, the plan of J. 
Livingston, president of the Mazda Oil 
Corporation and a member of the rail- 
road syndicate, is said to provide for a 
refinery having an output of from 10 to 
15 carloads a day. Kindred industries 
are expected to follow these develop- 
ments, The testimony in regard to re- 
fineries and their traffic is, as the pro- 
testant suggests, deficient in definite as- 
surance and first-hand statements from 
those who are expected to promote these 
enterprises, The freight rate of 5 cents 
per 100 pounds, proposed to apply on 
this traffic from the oil field to Rankin, 
would not seem to favor the establish- 


| ment of local refineries. 


The remaining item of oil field traffic, 
1,355 carloads, represents the following 
commodities as shown in the applicant’s 
estimate: Pipe, machinery, drilling ma- 
|chines and tank material, 408 carloads; 
| oil well supplies, 851 carloads; cement, 36 
| carloads; and lumber, 60 carloads. With 
| slight exceptions all of this estimated in- 
| bound traffic is attributabe to the future 
| drilling of wells considered necessary to 
| properly develop the entire proven 
| acreage. 
The testimony is that from 10 to 15 
| acres may be reckoned to one well. The 
| applicant has used the latter figure in at 
jleast a part of its computations. As 
| about 300 wells have already been drilled, 
| there would remain from 766. to 1,300 
|additional wells to be placed in the proven 
| field. Estimates of the average depth in 
| the present formation range from 950 to 
1,800 feet. 

The pipe and other material used in an 
average well was estimated by the appli- 
| cant’s president at 75 tons, and by a pe- 
| troleum engineer at 100 tons. Disregard- 
| ing the various weights and* amounts 
which make up this tonnage and which 
| were shown by the protestant to be dis- 
| tinctly questionable when examined in 
| detail, an estimate based on 1,200 addi- 
| tional wells requiring 100 tongs of ma- 
| terial each would represent in substance 
the claim made by the applicant, As an 
average loading of 18 tons per car has 
| been used in the computations, the total 
number of carloads would be 6,666. 

The applicant’s president stated that 
| the field will be entirely drilled in five 
| years. The average annual traffic for 
the railroad would therefore be 1,333 car- 
| loads, which agrees closely with the to- 
|tal amount of oil well material and ma- 
|chinery first stated. On the basis of 900 
| additional wells at 75 tons each the total 
| would, however, amount to but 750 car- 
loads annually. It will thus be seen that 
| this item of traffic may vary nearly as 
| much as 100 per cent during the first 
| five years of the line’s operation, even 
on the basis of the applicant’s evidence. 

This evidence is based on letters from 


| field, in which letters the companies ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the pro- 
posed railroad and presented estimates 
of the tonnage that they might furnish 
annually. These letters were received in 
evidence, subject to our final ruling, and 
we consider that they lack probative 
value. Only three oil operators testified 
at the hearing, two of them being mem- 
bers of the applicant’s syndicate. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 15, 


at Howard Street and Erie} N. 0. I. B. M., reparation. 


No. 23004.—American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
of Illinois et al. v. Alabama Great Southern 
Against rates on carload 


| shipments of vegetables alleged to be on 
| rates based upon’ other, 
' larger kinds of containers ard at greater 
|weights than in actual movement; inap- 
| plicable to the articles or commodities 
|shipped in the containers used 
|transportation; that carload shipment 

charges were/are higher than would have 

been if based upon lower bases per 100 
| pounds; higher in some instances than rates 
jand charges same commodities 
|shipped in crates, bags, or bulk; against 
| routings used and rates charged thereon in 
j}excess of other available routes and rates; 
against rates and charges in excess of the 
‘aggregate of the intermediates; against 

gathering rates and charges to Jacksonville 
|from stations south of Sedring, on the Sea- 
| board, and’ all stations on the Florida East 
| Coast which exceeded or exceed the basis 


on. the 


|eoal tar pitch, from plants in Cleveland,| prescribed by the Commission in the Florida | 
L. | 7 ; 
‘order was not a compliance with the 


| Fruit and Vegetable Shippers v. A. C. 
| R. R. 22 I. C. C. 11; against gathering 


charges on shipments to so-called central | 


freight association and Illinois freight dis- 
trict territories higher than similar charges 
on shipments to destination on the Ohio 
River and south thereof; against rates and | 
charges on shipments under refrigeration | 
to extent they exceeded or exceed carload | 
rates on similar shipments under ventila- | 
tion, and as compared with eharges on ship- | 
ments under refrigeration to points in 


|eastern trunk line, New England and west- | 


| Louisiana, Tennessee and elsewhere, as un- | 
| ju 


ern termini territories as applied to ship- | 
ments of vegetables, carloads, between | 


| points in Florida and particularly east of the | 


Apalachicola River and South of the Georgia- | 


| Florida State line and points in the United | 


' 


States and the District’ df Columbia and} 
adjacent territories.. Cease and desist or- 


der, the establishment of other rates and | 


1871, constitutes the present law upon | 


Those who will attend the conference | 





Alexander O. Calcott, Norfolk, | 
M. | 


Yew Orleans, La., 
Beam, New Orie and) (dered that a formal and peremptory 


| writ be issued. 


in such} 





|charges which the Commission may deem 
just and reasonable and’ reparation. 


A formal writ of mandamus was 
ordered issued, Jan. 13, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to compel 
Federal Judge George M. Bourquin, of 
the District Court for the District of 
Montana, to vacate his order of Dec. 14, 
by which he appointed a special master 
and fixed a’ time for the final hearing of 
the suit brought to restrain the enforce- 
ment of an order of the Montana board 
of railroad commissioners lowering @he 
intrastate rates on petroleum. 

The court also ordered that the writ 
issue to compel the calling of a three- 


| judge statutory court to hear the cause 


in conformance with its opinion of Dec. 
2 (IV, U.S. Daily 2575) in which it was 
held that the dismissal of the cause and 
a temporary restraining order by Judge 
Bourquin, sitting alone, before three 
judges had been called to hear the ap- 
plication for an interlocutory order was 
improper. 
Formal Writ to Be Issued 
The opinion of the Supreme Court of 


| Dec. 2 concluded by declaring that “we 
| assume it will not be necessary to issue 


a formal writ.” The court has now 


In this case the Northern Pacific, 


|Great Northern, Burlington and Milwau- 
different and/or | 


kee railroad systems are seeking an 
injunction to prevent the enforcement 
of the new low intrastate rates, ordered 
by the State commission, on the ground 
that the order is in conflict with the 
commerce clause of the Federal Consti- 
tion and with interstate commerce laws 
of the United States. 

Following the decision of the Supreme 


; Court on Dec, 2, Judge Bourquin set a 
| hearing in the cause before three judges, 


and appointed a special master, the peti- 
tion for the writ of mandamus states, 
both in respect to’ the application for 
a temporary and final injunction. Later 


| he refused te modify this order. 


Judge Pray to Act 
The petitioners contended that this 


Supreme Court’s order of Dec. 2. Judge 
Bourquin should have vacated his order 
dismissing the suit on its’' merits, they 


granted the temporary restraining order, 
should then call two other judges to his 
assistance to pass upon the application 
for an interlocutory injunction. The pe- 
titioners pointed out that Judge Bour- 
quin’s action deprived them of a hear- 
ing of their application for a temporary 
injunction. ; 

The Supreme Court ordered vacated so 
much of Judge Bourquin’s order of Dec. 
14 “as assumes to appoint a special mas- 
ter to take testimony and assumes to fix 
a time for the final hearing of the cause 
before the statutory court of three 
judges.” 


« 


| contended, and District Judge Pray, whog 


MEETING T 
DEMAND FOR 


SPEE 


13 oil companies haying leases in the}. 


IME is of vital importance. .. Speed is the 
battle cry of business. Telegraph wires hum 
with “hurry up“ messages. Airplanes flash 
their way across the continent with impor- 
tant mail. “Rush this through” isthe constant 
urge of shippers and receivers of freight. 
“How quickly can | get there?” asks the 


traveler. Success means a constant battle - 


against time. . . . Speed is all important. 


A rehabilitated railway plant... . rebuilt 
roadbeds, new equipment, faster, more 
powerful motive power and an army of loyal 
employes, perfectly attuned to the spirit 
of the times—thus do the Missouri Pacific 
Lines meet the demands of modern buiness. 


FAST DAILY SERVICE 
thru the St. Louis and Memphis gateways 
te Texas, Mexico and Southern California 


A fleet of fast passenger trains, led by the interna- 
tionally famous “Sunshine Special,” is operated daily 
by the Missouri Pacific Lines between St. Lovis-Mem- 
phis and the great Southwest. 7 7 7 In addition to 
the “Sunshine Special’, which has been serving the 
Southwest for more than 13 years, this fleet includes 
such distinctive passenger trains as “The Texan”, 
“The Hot Springs Special” and “The Southerner”. 


If special attention to your traveling and shipping 
needs to or from the great Southwest is desired, be 
sure to specify the MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES, 


A. D. BELL 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





“AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHep Without COMMENT 


Public 


Authority to Extend 
City Power Service 
To Country Favored 


Counsel for Nebraska Says 
Municipal Plants Should 
Be Permitted to Unite and 
Form Power Districts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is turned over to a power company. A 
law like this would prevent attempts to 
corrupt city officers. 

“In my opinion the power situation, 
when you consider the economics of the 
thing, demands laws permitting the 
forming of public electric light+ and 
po . districts, Such permissive legis- 
lation should provide substantially as 
follows: 


“1. That cities, towns, precincts, and 
other governmental subdivisions may 
unite and organize as a public electric 
light and power district in much the 
same way that irrigation districts are 
now organized. 

“2. That such light and power dis- 
tricts shall be separate and distinct gov- 
ernmental corporations, each with its 
own .officers and directors to be elected 
by the voters of the power district. 

& Financing Authority 

“3. That such governmental, power 
corporations shall be authorized and em- 
powered to own And operate electric 
light and power plants and to generate, 
buy, distribute, and sell electric energy 
within or without the power district; 
that to carry out its purposes the dis- 
trict shall have the power, when author- 
ized by a vote of the people, to issue 
bonds for purchase price of plant and 
equipmént, construction cost, and other 
capital expenditures; that such power 
district shall also have the authority to 
— its earnings for the payment of 
indebtedness. 

“4, That such power districts shall be 
authorized to make contracts with other 
power districts or municipalities for the 
sale or purchase of electric energy. 


“§. That the procedure for the organi- 
zation of such powen districts shall be 
substantially as follows: 

“First, a petition signed by 10 per cent 
of the voters of each of the governmental 
subdivisions included in the proposed 
power district shall be filed with the 
department of public works of the State 
of Nebraska, asking for an investigation 

nd report of the feasibility of the or- 
Renization of the proposed district. The 
epartment of public works shall cayse 
a careful and thorough investigation to 
be made and shall make public its re- 
port within a reasonable time. 


Governing Board 
“Second, if the proposed project is de- 
cleared feasible by the department of 
public works, the proposition of the 
organization of the pfoposed power dis- 
trict shall be submitted to a vote of the 
people of the proposed district. If the 
proposition is adopted by a majority of 
all the votes cast on the proposition, and 
also by a majority of all the voters ‘in 
each of the cities and towns of the pro- 
posed district, the proposition shall be 
deemed to have carried and the district 
shall be organized forthwith. The gov- 
erning board shall be made up of not 
more than nine nor less than five direc- 
Hits to be appointed in the first instance 
by the governor. The board shall elect 
its own officers, and shall have power to 
hire and fire the general manager and 
fix his salary. 


“I am neither for sor against public 
ownership as such. I am not a doctrin- 
aire on the subject. I favor public 
ownership only where it means better 
service and cheaper tates or where the 
power companies have sought to control 
politics to such an extent that public 

* policy demands their elimination. 


“The power companies are entitled to 
fair treatment. But we should not crip- 
ple our municipal plants in order to en- 
large the field for the private power 
companies.” 


Appeal to Court Delays 
Mississippi Bus Line 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Jan. 13. 


An application by the Central Trans- 
portation Company, motor bus subsid- 
iary of the Illinois Central Railroad, -to 
operate a bus line between Holly Springs 
and Jackson will await a decision of the 
supreme court upon an appeal from a 


circuit court decision in Pike County 
holding that the county supervisors have 
exclusive supervision over buses and all 
other motor vehicles operated over pub- 
lic highways, according to the attorney 
for the bus company, Anse McLaurin, 

The application had been set for hear- 
ing by the railroad commission and a re- 
quest for a continuance was made by 
the attorney. 

Other applications for bus and freight 
service likewise were postponed by the 
commission, 


Bills Introduced 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


H. 251. Mr: Estabrook. Relative to the 
restriction of the transfer of franchises, 
properties and works and change of the 
corporate business for corporations; Power 
and Light. 

H. 275. Mr. Mullen. Requiring coin-box 
telephones, so-called, to be equipped with 
a device for returning deposited coin if 
telephone is not in working order; Mer- 
eantile Affairs. 

H. 309. Mr. Whidden. Relative to serv- 
ice and other charges made by public utility 
companies; Power and Light. 


State of New York 


S. 74. Mr, Thompson. To bring under su- 
pervision of public service commission all 
water supply companies excent those mu- 
nicipally owned and operated, the term 
“municipality,” however, not to include 
New York City; Public Service, 

A. 70. Mr. Hackett. Aithends public build- 
ings law relative to structures erected un- 
der airection of transit commission; Public 
Service. 


A. 71. Mr. Hackett. Amends railroad 
law relative to supervision of work done 
under orders of transit commission; Public 
Service. 


* 


A. 72. Mr. Hackett. Amends New York 
City grade crossing elimination act rela- 
tive to service of copy of elimination order 
and procedure ‘thereunder; Public Service: 


Are Pr Herein, Beinc 
BY THe Unitep States DAILY 


Utilities 
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Electric Service 


Finding of Negligence in Maintenance 
Of High Voltage Wires Is Sustained| Reached in 1929 in- 


Compliance by Utility Company With Prescribed Condi- 
tions Held Not to Be Defense Under Facts of Case 


e State of Minnesota: St. Paul. 


Compliance by a publi¢ utility com- 
pany with the conditions under which 
it is permitted by State law to maintain 
wires carrying electric current along 
public streets and highways does not as 
a matter of law absolve the utility com- 
pany from negligence in respect to those 
injured by contact with such wires when 
engaged in their own pursuits upon their 
own property in proximity to such wires, 
according to a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota. 

A village having knowledge of the 
uninsulated condition of high powered 
electric wires andthe absence of dde- 
quate warning signs can not be held free 
of negligence as a matter of law, the 
court held. 


C. A. NEUMANN, ADMR., 
v. 
INTERSTATE POWER CO. ET AL. 
Supreme Court of Minnesota. 
No. 296. 
Appeal from Winona County. 
Opinion of the Court 


Dec. 20, 1929 

Hout, J.—Defendants appeal from the 
order denying their motion in the alter- 
native for judgment non obstante or a 
new trial. 

The action is to recover for the death 
of O. H. Nelson, plaintiff’s intestate, 
alleged to have been caused by the wrong- 
ful act and negligence of defendants. 
The short facts concerning Nelson’s Ueath 
are these: He and Dr. Moulton were ten- 
lants of a duplex situated on lot 4 in 
| block 1 of Litcher’s Addition to the vil- 
lage of Lewiston this State. There are 
|no sewers in the village, but buildings 
|with modern conveniences have cess- 
pools. In 1926, a cesspool for this duplex 
caved in and, instead of repairing the 
same, another some 20 feet deep and 8 
feet wide was constructed on the rear 
of the lot close to the line of the public 
alley. The lot fronted north on the main 
street of the village upon which also was 
located State highway No. 7. On both 
sides of this street, or highway, the 
village was closely built up. The alley 
appears to have been little used. No 
one drove clear through it. Outbuildings 
and structures connected with the build- 
ings fronting the highway were more or 
less close to the alley, but south of the 
alley, appear no buildings, it being field 
or pasture. The cesspools had to be 
pumped or bailed out frequently. A 4- 





the surface or covering of the cesspool 
jin question, and a 20-foot 1%-inch iron 
pipe was provided to insert through the 
larger pipe into the cesspool, which could 
then be emptied by attaching a pump to 
es pipe. 





Care Commensurate 


With Peril Required 


The defendant power company, under a | 


franchise duly obtained from the defend- 
ant village, for some years past has 
supplied its inhabitants with electrical 
current for light and power. On the 
north line of the alley mentioned, passing 
in rear of said lot 4, are 20 feet wooden 
poles, with a cross arm at the top, upon 
which are strung four wires carrying 
electric currents. The two middle wires 
are insulated and carry the harmless 
current of 110 volts. The outer wires 
are not insulated and carry a current ef 
2.300 volts, fatal to any one coming in 
contact ‘therewith when grounded. The 
poles carrying the wires past the cess- 
pool were 132 feet apart, so there was a 
sag of the wires about the cesspool 
making their distance from the ground 
about 19 feet. It was reported to Nelson 
or Dr. Moulton that the contents of the 
cesspool backed into their basement, and 
shortly after 1 o’clock in the aiternoon 
of May 12, 1928, ‘the two men went out 
to pump it out. A few minutes later 
both were found dead near the cesspool 
with the long iron pipe near, clearly show- 
ing that, in taising the same to insert 
in the 4-inch pipe, it had come in con- 
tact with one of the high voltage wires 
and the deadly current grounded through 
the two men having hold of the pipe. 
Their hands and feet had electric burns. 

The complaint alleged three items of 
negligence of the defendant power com- 
pany in respect to the construction and 
maintenance of these high voltage power 
lines, namely, too low elevation of the 
wires above the ground, want of insula- 
tion, and absence of warning that they 
carried a deadly current. The defendant 
village was charged with knowledge of 
the other defendant’s negligence and that 
with such knowlecge the wires were so 
maintained by the express authorization 
and permission of the village. There is 
scarcely need of citing authorities hold- 
ing that one, who maintains wires trans- 
mitting so deadl- electric current as the 
two outer ones here involved, must exer- 
cise care commensurate with peril to be 
reasonably apprehended to those who 
may have occasion to come in proxi- 
mity to them. In this court the high 
degree required of those who transmit 
electric currents of sufficient voltage to 
endanger life has been adequately pointed 
out in Gilbert v. Duluth ‘General Electric 
Co., 93, Minn. 99, 100 N. W. 658; 
Musolf v. Duluth Edison, Electric Co., 
108 Minn. 369, 122 N. W. 499; Hoppe v. 
City of Winona, 113 Minn. 252, 129 N. 
W. 577; Davidson v. Otter Tail Power 
Co., 150 Minn. 446, 185 N. W. 644; 
Thornton v. Northern States Power Co., 
151 Minn. 435, 186 N. W. 863; Pattock 
v. St. Cloud Public Service Co., 152 Minn. 
69, 187 N. W. 969. 


Jury Justified in 
Finding of Negligence 


But appellants insist they had no rea- 
sonable ground to apprehend that any 
one would be likely ee an iron 
pipe 20 feet in length the vicinity of 
these wires. There was evidence that 
this pine had always been used in empty- 
ing both ‘the former and the present 
cesspool. The maintenance man or line- 
man of the power company knew of the 
present cesspool, had seen the manner 
in which a cesspool was emptied on these 
premises, but claimed a hose and not a 

ipe was used. The conflict was for the 
Teen to settle. At any rate, it was 
for them to say whether defendant should 
not have apprehended the peril inherent 
in these uninsulated, high current wires 
overhanging this cesspool and near other 
structures adjacent, to this alley, at the 
height they were carried, and with such 
Warning as then present, From other 


inch pipe protruded some 3 feet above} 


jurisdictions situations somewhat similar 
to the instant case gave rise to a cause 
| of action in Howell v. San Joaquin Light 
& Power Co., 87 Calif., App. 44; Braun 
v. Buffalo Gen. Electric Co., 220 N. Y. 
484; Burrows v. Livingstone-Niagara 
Power Co., 217 App. Div. 206; Ferrari v. 
| N. Y. Central Ry, Co., 224 Opp. Div. 182 
(affirmed on opinion below by the court 
of appeals); Card v. Wenatchee Valley 
Gas & Electric Co., 77 Wash. 564. 

In the California case the height of 
the wires was lower than fixed by the 
railroad commission, and is in that re- 
spect different from the case at bar. 
Here appellant contends upon the testi- 
mony of its linemen or maintenance men 
that insulation of these high voltage 
| wires would not have prevented the fe- 
talities. These witnesses were not elec- 
trical experts, and their testimony that 
a gurrent of this voltage could not 
bridge a given small gap, did not 
compel the jury to accept as a fact 
that insulation would not have 
averted Nelson’s death. In addition, the 
evidence showed that in the village of 
Lewiston the proportion of the power 
company’s insulated wires to its unin- 
sulated were as two to one; that in some 
of the neighboring villages all its high 
power transmission wires were insu- 
lated, and in others the uninsulated 
wires were being replaced as occasion 
arose with insulated. And in nearly 
every case of those above cited it appears 
that want of insulation or defective in- 
sulation enters as an item indicative of 
negligence. Of course, in considering 
defendants’ negligetice with regard to 
the height of the wires, the absence of 
insulation, and the failure to warn the 
public as to their character, the jury 
need not find actionable negligence as 
to each item separately, but if all three, 
viewed in conjunction, established that 
defendants’ want of proper care caused 
the death of Nelson a recovery would be 
justified. 


Facts Show Knowledge 
Of Dangerous Situation 


We are not impressed with appellants’ 
claint that there could be no negligence 
as a matter of law, since there was a 
compliance with this provision of section 
7536, G. S. 1923: “Any * * * power com- 
pany may use public roads for the pur- 
pose of constructing, using, operating, 
and maintaining lines, subways, canals 
or conduits for their business, but such 
lines shall be so located as in no way to 
interfere with the safety and convenience 
of ordinary travel along or over the 
same * * *,.” It is contended that when 
power wires are high enough for the 
jsafety and convenience of ordinary 
travel upon public streets and highways 
there is no roorh for finding negligence. 
The statute quoted is one granting pub- 
lic service corporations the use of public 
streets and highways on condition that 
what is thereupon maintained by such 
corporations shall in no way interfere 
with the safety and convenience of or- 
dinary travel along or over the same. 
It has ne reference to persons not trav- 
elers on highways who are engaged in 
their own pursuits adjacent to high volt- 
age power lines. Here the jury could find 
that at least one of the deadly wires was 
suspended over the private property on 
which the men were when they came in 
| contact with the current. Even if there 
was a compliance with the provision of the 
statute above quoted, it was not decisive 
against these men on their rented prem- 
ises who had work to do in proximity to 
|the power wires. We do not consider 
Collar _v. Bingham Lake Rural Tele- 
phone Co., 132 Minn. 110, 165 N. W. 
1075, to have any bearing upon the case 
at bar. , 

That the situation was dangerous both 
defendants realized, for two years be- 
fore Nelson’s death the village requested 
the power company to take steps to warn 
of the peril. The power company ac- 
quiesced and painted a red cross on the 
poles, visible on the ‘alley side. Was this 
warning adequate? There was no 
printed or written notice that any death- 
dealing wires were carried. The red 
paint had not been touched up for two 
years. The pictures of the post nearest 
the cesspool introduced by defendants 
indicate no paint or sign. Witnesses tes- 
tified that there were no visible signs. 
We think the efficiency of the warning 
was upon this record for the jury. 

The village cannot as a matter of law 
be held free of negligence. As already 
stated it realized the need of warning. 
It had granted the right to the power 
company to string its wires in the alley, 
and had knowledge of the way in which 
they were maintained, the high voltage 
ones uninsulated. It also knew how in- 
adequate was |the warning the power 
company had given. The village was 
not entitled to judgment non obstante. 


Instruction Asked After 
Charge Properly Refused 


Hardly anything need be said as to 
the defense of contributory negligence of 
Nelson. He is dead, and the presump- 
tion that he used due care to avoid death 
alge plaintiff. He and Dr. Moulton had 
omy lived there'ten months, There is no 
evidence that either had been in the al- 

| ley and had seen the red cross, even if 

it ‘was then visible. To men not ac- 
quainted with power lines the outer bare 
wires might have been taken as not dan- 
gerous because not insulated as were the 
harmless inside ones, 

Error is assigned upon this part of 
the charge: “The fact that the de- 
fendant power company would be put to 
expense if they insulated or raised th 
wires in question does not alone consti- 
tute a defense, but should be taken into 
consideration bys you in connection 
with the other facts and circum- 
stances shown by the evidence in deter- 
mining whether or not the defendant 
Interstate Power Company exercised 
the care required of it by Jaw.” If there 
be any fault at all in the instruction it 
is that it is too favorable to the appel- 
lants. It was self-evident to the jury 
that insulated and more elevated wires 
would cost some more than did the ones 
there at the time of the accident, even 
though the cost was not made an issue 
at the trial. 

No error can be predicated upon a re- | 
fusal to give an instruction not re- 
quested until after the completion of the 
charge and then orally. Furthermore. 
the condition and use of the alley and 
the appearance of the structures ad- 
jacent was so carefully and fully pre- 
sented by defendants, not only by seni | 








Peak of Production 


Automotive Industry 


Output of‘ 5,651,000* Cars 
And Trucks in United 
States Has Estimated 

- Value of $3,483,900,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


at the close of 1929 reached 34,700,000, 
of which 26,700,000, or 76 per cent, were | 
registered in the United States. The 
world registration in 1928 was 31,778,203, 
of which 24,493,124 were registered 
within the United States. . 

According to the figures, the motoring 
publice paid a total of $925,000,000 in 
taxes on motor vehicles. Included in the 
levy was $415,000,000 on gasoline con- 
sumption. During the previous year the 
total taxation amounted to $807,887,967, 
including $304,871,766 on gasoline con- 
sumption, 

Ar. unprecedented record was estab- 
lished in export business also. It was 
stated that 1,015,000 American-made 
automobiles were sold outside of the 
United States last year and they, with 
accessories and tires, had a value of 
$757,400,000. 

In 1929, only 710 vehicles were im- 
ported into the United States. The in- 
crease in foreign sales over 1928 totaled 
23 per cent, and consisted of 18 per cent 
of the domestic production. 

Value of Exports 

During 1928, 825,113 units were ex- 
ported, including those assembled abroad 
of American-made parts. With parts and | 
tires they had a total value of $578,565,- 
249. 

It was pointed out that the automo- 
bile industry and the motoring public con- | 
sumed 297,000,000 barrels of gasoline for 
the year. This represents 80 per cent of 
the total gasoline consumed in all indus- 
tries. 

Sixty-seven per cent of all plate glass 
produced was consumed in the production 
of cars. Nineteen per cent of the iron 
and steel produced, 15 per cent of the} 
copper; 18 per cent of the lumber and| 
hardwood, and 27 per cent of the lead 
went into the manufacture of automo- 
biles. - 

Crude rubber used by the motor indus- 
try aggregated 913,920,000 pounds. Cot- 
ton fabrics used in tires totaled 287,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Highway improvement work in 1929 
brought the total of surfaced highway 
in the United States to 660,000 miles, 
The total miles of highway of all kinds 
aggregate 3,016,281. Street and highway 
ene in 1929 totaled $2,000,000,- 

The number of consolidated schools 
using motor transportation was 16,500. 
These schools used 43,000 buses. Street 
railways employed 11,500 buses, and 
steam railroads used 1,900. Seven thou- 
sand motor trucks were used by railroads 
as a part of their shipping service. 

‘ Impetus in Financing 

Added impetus given to automobile 
financing during the month of Novem- 
ber, which brought the amount of cars 
financed and the money advanced to a 
higher figure than that of the same 
month in 1928, caused the aggregate gain 
for the. five months, from July to Decem- 
ber,.to be almost 50 per cent above that 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year, according to information 
made available Jan. 13 by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. | 
These data are based on reports from 
303 identical concerns, it was stated. 


The largest gain shown, both in money 
advanced and the number of cars 
financed, was in the new cars, though for 
the month of November these gains were 
larger in the used car division, it was 
stated. The reports on these figures are 
available only from July, 1928, and for | 
this reason the comparison of the five 
months is used, it was explained. 


During the five-month period of 1929, 
there were 1,378,418 cars financed, repre- 
senting an advancement of $634,238,169, | 
and for the same time in the preceding 
year, there were 995,189 cars financed 
with a volume in value of $482,115,796, 
it was stated. The number of cars 
financed by 407 organizations during the 
11 months of 1929, of which there are no 
available comparative figures for 1928, 
was 3,246,211, representing a value of 
$1,506,009,910, it was pointed out. 

The value of the new cars financed | 
during the five months in 1929 was 
$436,260,741, advanced on 735,978 cars, 
compared to $320,838,056 representing 
509,744 cars (for the corresponding | 








testimony but by photographs, that the 
jury could not well have failed to “have 
in mind the conditions at the point of 
the accident as.to the use made of the 
property and the alley in the vicinity,” 
without the court so instructing. We 
find no reversible error in the record. 
The order is affirmed. ° 


Splendid | 
Service! 


TheWabash Railway | 
offers fine, fast, thru | 


service between the | 
following cities: 


St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York City, Hot Spgs. | 
(Ark.), Moberly (Me.). 


St. Louis ana 


Ginag. Kansas City, De- 
troit, Omaha, Des 
Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Salt Lake 
‘ ity, Francisco, Los 
n 





sentative will gla 
tion—or write to 
H. E. Watts 


Traffi. Manager, 
Railway, St. Louis 


furnish accurate travel informa- 


W 


No matter where nt are going, any Wabash repre- | 
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| legally a public trust,” Mr. Richberg said 


| swell the current output of hypocrisy, 


| lic utility operations today such an un- 


{should be chosen by those contributing 
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Mineral Leases 


‘Application for Writ . 


Capital in Public Utilities Proposed Of Certiorari Denied 


Plan Submitted to New York Legislative Committee on Re- 
vision of Public Service Commission Laws 


State of New York: 

The elimination of all private proprie- 
tary capital in public utilities, with a 
provision, however, for the private se- 


lection of management through voting 
bondholders and for public minority rep- 
resentation in management, was advo- 
cated by Donald R. Richberg, of Chicago, 
Jan. 13, before the legislative commit- 
tee on revision of the public service 
commission law. 


“The ownership and operation of a 
public utility business should be made 


“Until the legal obligations of a trustee- 
ship are established and enforced the 
conflicting demands of acknowledged 
legal obligations to investors and moral 
obligations to consumers will continue to 


evasion and corruption that makes pub- 


pleasant and menacing spectacle.” 


Plan for Practical 
Program Proposed 


Mr. Richberg asserted that a practical 
program can be developed by providing 
that all public service corporations 
should be organized under laws provid- 
ing that the proprietary capital shall be 
furnished by or donated to the State. 
The State regulatory commission, he 
said, should be authorized to name a mi- 
nority of the directors from nominees of- 
fered by associations of users of service, 
while the majority of the directors 


capital for a fixed compensation, repre- | 
ee eee 
months of 1928, it was shown. The com- 
parison of used cars for the period in 
1929 was 623,236 cars representing an 
advancement of $189,808,569 and for the 
preceding year, 419,507 cars having a 
value of $127,541,149. : 

The number of cars financed in 
November of last year by these 303 
identical concerns was 192,415 cars rep- 
resenting $85,326,739 and for the same 
month of the preceding year, 158,639 
cars valued at $73,577,231, it was said. 
There was an increase of a little more 
than 14,000 in the number of new cars, 
representing an increase of about 
$7,500,000 while the number of used cars 
financed for November, 1928, increased 





to 96,904 cars, valued at $29,678,629 for 
the same month of last year, it was | 
stated. | 


| sovereignty, 
prodigious experiment of national prohi- | 


New York, Jan. 13. 


sented by bonds, debentures and notes of 
varying securities and corresponding 
rates of return. : 

To induce existing public service com- 
panies to reorganize in the proposed new 
form, Mr. Richberg suggested that no 
authority to extend an existing public 
service and no further public grants of 
any character should be made except to 
a corporation voluntarily submitting to 
the requirements of the new law. 

Mr. Richberg further proposed that no 
direct competition should be authorized 
by one public stock corporation with 
another, but that public stock corpora- 
tions should be authorized to compete 
with private stock corporations or to 
supplement or extend the service fur- 
nished by such private corporations. 


Authority to Condemn 
Properties Suggested 


He also suggested that the public 
stock corporations could be authorized 


{to condemn the physical properties of 


private corporations, or, “in the event 
of persistent opposition by unrecon- 
structed and essential public utilities,” 
a constitutional amendment could make 
the operation of a public utility service 
by a private stock corporation unlawful 
on and after a fixed date. 

“A nation which has paid the cost 
of a civil war to maintain its Federal 
and has undertaken the 


bition, is clearly capable of any measure 
of reform essential to preserve self-gov- 


ernment and to advance the general | 


welfare,” Mr. Richberg said. 

“We have ample evidence that if the 
public services of transportation, commu- 
nication, light, heat, power and water 
remain subject to proprietary control 
for private profit, the great masses of 
the people will steadily lose control of 
their Government and steadily lose con- 
trol of their standards of daily living.” 


Gas Company May Sell 
Securities in Georgia 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Jan. 13. 


The Southern Natural Gas Corpora- | 


from 68,951 cars valued at $20,869,522 | tion has been authorized by the securi-| fields to various communities in Mis- 


ties commission to sell preferred stock 





to the amount of $1,500,000. 
The corporation is engaged in fur- 


a er et RA RR En eA NA a 


Bringing the 


a 


In Texas Oil Case 


Federal Supreme Court De- 
clines to Review Decision 
of Court of Appeals for 
Tenth Circuit 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on Jan. 18, declared it would not 
review the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit in the 
case of Hoffer Oil Corp. v. Carpenter, No. 
502, the petition for a writ of certiorari > 
having been denied. 

The respondent had agreed with the 
petitioner the briefs pointed out, to as- 
sign certain oil and gas leases covering 
approximatel~ 800 acres of land in Texas 
in consideration of $2,800 in cash and 
the agreement by the petitioner to com- 
mence the drilling of a test well for oil 
or gas to u depth of 1,600 feet. : 

The petitioner drilled the test well to 
a depth of 650 feet and then abandoned 
it, the briefs declared, after which the 
respondent brought an action on the 
contract wherein it was admitted that 
the respondent was to have no interest in 
the acreage assigned or in the well to 
be drilled except that the respondent was 
given “access to the log of said well and 
shall be given full information as to 
development and progress on said well 
at any time upon written request.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit decided that the petitioner 
had agreed to furnish the respondent 
with the geological facts and informa- 
tion which the drilling of the test well 
would disclose and, that notwithstanding 
that the respondent was to have no inter- 
est in the leases assigned, yet such in- 
formation would have been of substantial 
benefit to him as the owner of adjacent 
leases. Such data, it was stated, would 
guide the respondent in drilling wells on 
adjacent property and the failure of the 
petitioner to complete its part of the 
contract made it liable to the respondent 
in damages. f 

The petitioner argued that as the 
respondent was to have no interest in the 
test well, no direct or immediate benefit 
would have naturally and necessarily re- 
sulted from its performance. 
ee 


nishing natural gas from the Louisiana 


sissippi, Alabama and Georgia, and is 
now constructing pipe lines for that 
purpose. 


SMALL TOWN AND 
COUNTRYSIDE 


into step with American Progress 


HE smaller communities of 


America have in recent years 
made vast strides in all the things that 
indicate richer lives. In better schools, 
in new highways, in the nearly univer- 
sal family ownership of the automo- 
bile, the most remarkable gains have 
occurred outside the great metropoli- 
tan centers. In many.cases states with 
a preponderant rural population are 
at the head of the procession. 


This is a new thing in our history. 


Americans have long been used tox 


such progress in metropolitan centers 
and in newly opened lands in younger 
states of the Union, where we are still 
carrying on with modern facilities the 
work of the first settler and covered 
wagon. But the renaissance of the 
“open spaces” is now as characteristic 
of the older settled Atlantic seaboard 


as of the youngest commonwealths ot 


the Union. 


This diffusion of wealth and more 
generous life is directly related to the 
widespread diffusion of electric power. 


The universal availability of ample 


ever-ready electric power, so flexible 
that it can be instantly applied to any 
task, from cleaning a rug to energizing 
an entire factory, has brought into the 
small towns and the countryside the 
most productive force of our times. 
Accustomed as we are to measure 
higher living standards in dollars and 
cents or in visible things—like motor 
cars, telephones, buildings and miles of 
highways—the very cheapness of power 
tends to conceal its importance as an 
asset to these towns. Yet the revival of 
the small town is based squarely on the 
industrial activity which has followed 
the construction of widespread electric 
power systems over the countryside. 


* * * * 


Provision of power supply to small com- 
munities on a scale equivalent to the service 
available in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility of 
the Middle West Utilities System, a group 
of electric companies furnishing service 
to more than four thousand communities 
located in twenty-nine states. 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial development is fully 
discussed in the booklet, «America’s New Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company 
(20 Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request 


MIDDLE WEST 
eTILITIES COMPANY 





| P spies in Leasi 


Wireless Equipment 


Appropriation Bill Allows $1,147,770,000 
For Postal and Treasury Departments 


Described as Unfair Recommendations of House Committee Include $15,000,- 
000 Allotment for Bureau of Prohibition 


President of Press Wireless 


An aggregate of $1,147,778,692 is car- 


Says RCA Refuses to Sell 
Apparatus and Aims to 
Obstruct Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
total and exclusive right to lease, trans- 
fer or assign rights of said patents. 

“RCA grants Press Wireless, Inc., non- 
transferable right to use RCA patents. 

“Press Wireless, Inc., must use ap- 
paratus in telegraphic code work only, 
and not for ‘transmission or reception of 
facsimile pictures and the like.’ 

“Press Wireless, Inc., must buy all 
parts from RCA. 

“Article VII: The lessee hereby agrees 
to extend to the RCA at its request 
and through RCA Communications, inc., 
and for the benefit of its newspaper cli- 
entele the same facilities, quality of press 
services and like tariffs which it extends 
to its other press customers at the time 
of the request.” 

This ene agreement, continued the 
witness, “does not appear to us to be for 
the purpose of recouping for the Radio 
Corporation combine the costs of its wire- 
less development and research plus a fair 
profit. It seems to be for the purpose 
of preventing competition and fencing 
in the field of wireless communication. 
He said the RCA had not refused to 
sell apparatus to other companies, and 
that in the broadcast field, covering vir- 
tually identical patents, “the wireless 
combine has not imposed these confisca- 
tory license agreements, nor has it de- 
manded exorbitant royalties, nor does it 
refuse to sell apparatus.” ; 

Mr. Pierson’s testimony was _ inter- 
rupted by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 


Montana, who inquired how it happens | 


that that five newspapers, some of which 


have defended monopolies in their edi- | 


torial policies, now attack the RCA as 


a monopoly. ] ; 
was not in any manner associated with 
the editorial policies of any of the news- 


The witness responded he | 


ried in the appropriation bill for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
(H. R. 8531) reported to the House by 
the Committee on Appropriations Jan. 
13. The totals in the bill are: Treasury 
Department, $312,284,615, against budget 
estimates of $322,102.065 and a current 
year appropriation of $317,656,534; Post 
| Office Department, $835,494,077, against 
budget estimates of $838,750,577 and a 
current year appropriation of $818,- 
015,725. 

“The $15,000,000 appropriation avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1930 for the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition,” the Committee’s re- 
| port to the House states, “consists of 
$13,500,000 made available in the regu- 
lar annual act, $200,000 additional for 
narcotic enforcement contained in a de- 
ficiency act, and $1,300,000 remaining 
for this year from the deficiency appro- 
priation for prohibition enforcement of 
$1,719,654 contained in the deficiency act 
of Mar. 4, 1929. The amount recom- 
mended in this bill, $15,000,000, is di- 


} and $1,661,260 for narcotic work. 
“Authority is continued in the appro- 
priation for the use o 
| $50,000 for printing and other expenses 
|in connection with the collection and dis- 
;Semination of information and appeal 
| for law observance and law enforcement. 
|A similar appropriation has been avail- 
|able during the current year with which 
| the Bureau is@reparing factual bulletins 
|on various phases of prohibition enforce- 


| 


| ment, such as the industrial alcohol prob- 





tional limitations, the constitutional 
rights of citizens, the law of search and 
seizure, and various economic phases of 
|the problem. 

“It is expected that such of these as 
are appropriate will be distributed to of- 
ficials, Federal, State and county, en- 
|gaged in enforcement work, and others 


| of general interest will be supplied upon 


vided $13,338,740 for prohibition work | 


not exceeding | 


|lem, the training of enforcement officers, | 
State and county cooperation, constitu- | 


papers, and that he is the executive of 
the new wireless traffic corporation. 
Earlier in his testimony Mr. Pierson had 
explained that the present stockholders | s : p 
in Press Wireless, Inc., are the Chicago) enforced against unfair | practices and 
Daily News, Chicago Tribune, Los An-) oppression of enterprise. 
geles Times, San Francisco Chronicle, | Members of the News Traffic Board, 
Christian Science Monitor. |of which Mr. Pierson is president and | 
Effect of Stipulations managing director, are the New York 
” a ; . | Times, New York Herald Tribune, New 
Under further examination, and in| york World, Christian Science Monitor, 
connection with his statement, Mr. Pier- | United Press, Universal Service, Inter- 
son explained the effects of some of the | national News Service, Philadelphia 
RCA stipulations under its proposed li-| Public Ledger, and the Chicago Tribune. 
cense agreement. For example, he said,| This service, despite the opposition of 
the stipulation that Press Wireless must certain American communications com- 
use its apparatus for telegraphic code |.panies, is now being maintained with 
work only, and not in the transmission or | European countries. 
reception of facsimile pictures and the| The witness asserted that after more 
like, would be a curb to progress in com-|than a year of internal discussions 
munications. Facsimile transmission or| among the various newspaper enter- 
the transmission of pictures of messages, | prises, the Commission finally granted it 
rather than the spelling out of each let- | the 20 transoceanic frequencies, and “re- 
ter in code, or over a printer, is the served” 20 continental frequencies until 
eventual hope of communications, he| such time as the work on the trans-| 
said. It would be particularly beneficial | oceanic stations had progressed mate- 
in the movement of press traffic, saving | Tially. These were granted on condition 
time, and insuring accuracy, he declared. | that a public utility corporation, open to 
Cortinuing his direct testimony, Mr. | ll the press alike, would be established. 
Pierson said that such were the prospects| “The tribunal w : 
of his company, and other independent | ted to decide such questions for the | 
wireless companies in the United States| United States Government (the radio 
“under the present radio and patent|Commission) has found that we are 
laws.” A 4 | 
pany’s directors inform him “they do not | for certain purposes. and on certain chan- | 
see how they could accept this license | els,” he said. “But it seems we did not | 
agreement and hold up their heads before | 8°¢, the right people. Ir g 
the American press. erate a radio station in tHe United | 
“For Press Wireless, Inc., intends, and| States, 
is obliged both by the conditions of its | UP" t a 
licenses and of its charter, to serve the | America. Prat ; { 
whole American press. We want ail The dominating wireless 
newspapers to feel it an honor to own| have succeeded in placing every 
shares in our company—and our stock is| C¢ivable obstacle in our way, but I ven- 
open to purchase to all American news-| ture to say that we will succeed eventu- | 
papers—but they hardly would think it ally in setting up our network of press | 
so if we were under such vassalage.” communication without becoming serfs 
Tells of Difficulties in this new system of industrial feu- 
Mr. Pierson enumerated the difficulties | dalism.’ i 5 } 
the press interests encountered before To correct the conditions, Mr. Pierson | 
they even were accorded the channels urged amendment of the patent laws. 


ment, there have been employed 275 ad- 
ditional persons of whom 60 were as- 


iz deficiency act for prohibition enforce- 





} 


| request of those interested in the general | 


| subject. 
“With the additional funds granted by | 


| port says. 


——————— gy, | OVEr Current appropriations.” 


jand $100,000 for commencing the tenth 


| parts and equipment, $1,000,000 for the 
|construction of five additional 


To Replace Destroyers 


| contemplatés the replacement of 12 de- 
hich Congress has cre-| stroyers under this. appropriation and 12 


| vessels of this type taken over from the 
He said that some of his com-| ¢ligible and entitled to operate stations | Navy in 1924. The vessels to be replaced 


signed to the special agents’ division ang 
215 were distributed generally through- 
out the United States to the various en- 
forcement districts, The funds granted 
in this bill continue the prohibition 
forces, as at present constituted, for the 
next year.” 

The report quotes testimony of the 
Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. Doran, 
that it would be unwise materially to in- 
crease the appropriation provided in the 
bill as it would tend to congest the Fed- 
eral courts, 

“In those courts where reasonable dis- 
position could be had of cases—and I am 


speaking largely of the Southern States | 


at this time and some few of the West- 
ern States—we would be more and more 
doing the work of State officers and the 
sheriffs,” Dr. Doran said. “There is no 
limit to the point we could go in that 
directidn until we reached the final point 
of the Federal Government enforcing in 
detail the prohibition law in every State, 
regardless of the fact that the State had 
an adequate code and adequate machin- 
ery to enforce its own law. I would not 
take it to be a wise thing to further 
overbalance this Federal effort.” 


The Committee, the report says, has | 


increased the allotment for narcotics by 
$50,000 in order that a larger amount 


may be available for purchase of evi- | 


dence of violations of the law. The 
Coast Guard’s appropriation of $32,123,- 


040 is an increase of $2,452,869 over cur- | 


rent year appropriations—$15,315,850 of 
the- appropriation for its regular gots 
ties and the $16,807,190 additional being 
for its antismuggling work. It includes 
$80,000 for renewal of 40 miles of cables 
from the Florida mainland to lighthouses 
offshore at Carysfort, American Shoals, 
Alligator Reef and Sombrero Reef, and | 
$14,000 for 10 miles of cable on Long 
Island and New Jersey. 

“There is a total of $3,550,000 for the 


eee een 


Bank 


$1,795,346.27 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


‘AurHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


‘Herewe, Beina 


PRESENTED 
PustisHep WirHout CoMMENT BY THe UNiTep States Daly 


Investments 


Loans and Investments of Member 
Banks Show Decrease for Week 


Time Deposits Record Gain, According to Federal Réserve 
Board’s Report on Condition 


j 
The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- in the Dallas district. “All other” loans 


679,082.56 tion statement of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in leading cities on Jan. 8, 
made public Jan. 138, shows decreases 
1,559,643.09 for the week of $531,000,000 in loans 
5,824,891.02 and investments, $696,000,000 in net de- 
Public debt receipts ..:._. 400,000.00 | mand deposits, $61,000,000 in borrow. 
7 ‘96 | ings from eral reserve banks an 
Balance previous day ... 196,583,881.96 | 900 440,000 in Government deposits, and 
MGGAl sesh ves ss seeuee 142\308,772.98 | 2n increase’ of $60,000,000 in time de- 
Expenditures 


posits. 
Loans on securities declined $418,000,- 
General expenditures ... $10,670,572.41 
| Interest on public debt.. 652,227.71 


000 at all reporting banks, $374,000,000 

in the New York district, $30,000,000 in 

Refunds of receipts 171,149.24 | the Chicago district, $12,000,000 in the 

Panama Canal 32,901.69 Cleveland district, $9,000,000 in the Bos- 

| Operations in special ac- |ton district and $6,000,000. in the Rich- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 


;mond district, and increased $6,000,000 
ey 

cate fund 
Civil-service 


fund 
Investment 


Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue .. 
Miscellaneous receip 


ee eee ee see 


internal 
13290,819.10 


oe 


Total ordinary receipts 


775,269.40 

79,061.83 
120,346.39 
476,798.88 


Spain Requires Payment 
Of Part of Duties in Gold 


To build a fund for the amortization of 
| recent loans, the Spanish government has 
announced that in the future payment of 
one-fourth of the import duties must be 
made in gold or in drafts on countries 
that operate.on a gold standard, accord- 
ing to a cable from Commercial Attache 
C. A. Livengood, Madrid, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Jan. 13. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
TTR 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today . 


11,427,788.75 


1,041,775.25 
129,839,208.98 


. 


142,308,772.98 





tion of mails by air as well as by rail- 
roads, steamships, and star routes are 
|included in the funds provided for the | 
postal service for-the coming year. 

| A summary of the bill follows: 


Treasury Department: 

Office of the Secretary, including sal- [Continued from Page, 3.] 
aries, contingent expenses, recoinage of | supervisor, and assistant district forester 
| gold coins and minor coins, public debt | in charge of the offices of silviculture and 
|service, distinctive paper for United | of operation’ in the Rocky Mountain dis- 
States securities, etc.,. $6,389,413. trict. During the World War he served 

Customs Service: Collection of revenue | with the 10th Forestry Engineers, at- 
|from customs, including a left-over fund | taining the rank\of major. In 1924 he 
| of $707,860 from the second deficiency act | became district forester of the -Pacific 
of 1919, $22,602,160; scales for customs | northwest district. He will enter his new 
$100,000; compensation in lieu of moie-| work with a wide experience in the de- 


Forest Survey of Nation 
Is Begun by Government 





| 
| 


declined $171,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, $73,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict, $41,090,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict, $20,000,000 in the Cleveland dis- 
trict, $18,000,000 in the Boston district, 
$11,000,000 in the Dallas district and 
$9,000,000 in the Atlanta district. 
Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $46,000,000 at report- 
ing banks in the Chicago district, $33,- 
000,000 in the Boston’ district, $12,000,- 
000 in the San Francisco district, $11,- 
000,000 in the New York district and 


ings of other securities declined $20,- 
000,000 in the Chicago district, $17,000,- 
000 in the New York district, $7,000,000 


in the Cleveland district and $51,000,000 | 


at all reporting banks. 


from Federal reserve banks for the week 
| comprise decreases of $33.000,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, $19,- 
000,000 at Chicago, $8,000,000 at Phila- 
delphia and $6,000,000. at San Francisco. 

A summary of the principal assets and 
liabilities of weekly reporting member 
banks, together with changes during the 
week and the year ended Jan. 8 will be 
found at the bottom of page 6. 


$109,000,000 at all reporting banks. Hold- | 


The principal changes in borrowings | 


Appropriations. 


Changes in Status 


—of— 


| National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
} in the week ended Jan. 11 were announced, 
Jan. 13, by the-Comptroller of the Currency 
as follows: 


Charters issued: 

State National Bank of Wayne, Nebr.; 
capital, $50,000. Conversion of State Bank 
of Wayne, Nebr. President, R. W, Ley; 
cashier, H. Lundberg. , 

First National Bank in Honey Grove, 
Tex.; capital, $50,000. President, W, 0. 
Connor; cashier, J. B, Hembree. 

Voluntary liquidations: 
|! National Bank of Delaware at Wilming- 
ton, Del.; capital, $110,000; effective Jan, 
4, 1930. Liquidating agent, John Hare Jr., 

Lawrence National Bank of North Man- 
chester, Ind.; capital, $100,000; effective 
Dec. 23, 1929. Liquidating agent, J. H. Mil- 
j ler, North Manchester, Ind. Succeeded by 
Indiana Lawrence Bank & Trust Co., North 
Manchester, Ind. : 

American National Bank of Winter Haven, 
Fla.; capital, $150,000; effective Nov. 22, 
1929. Liquidating committee, M.£. Viertel, 
Allen E, Walker, J. W. Foley, B. B. Marshall 
and W. H. Schulz Jr., care of the liquidating 
bank. Succeeded by American National 
Bank in.Winter Haven. 

First National Bank of Seward, Nebr.; 
capital, $50,000; effective Jan. 3, 1930. Liqu- 
dating committee, Lewis Berry, W. E. Lang- 
worthy and A. J. Trute, care of the liquidat- 
ing bank. Absorbed by Jones National 
Bank of Seward, Nebr. 











Back to 


Earnings 


Earnings are once more sub- 
jected to the examinations 


which they deserve. Such ex- 


Coast Guard building program” the re- 
Byes ties, $250,000; total customs, $22,952,160. 

Bureau of the Budget, $208,000; Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Bureau, salaries and 
expenses, $1,020,000; Office of the Treas- 


“Which is an increase of $1,250,000 | 
In the amount allowed, $800,000 is car- 


velopment of silvicultural policies, man- 
agement plans, fire proteetion plans and 
with a comprehensive understanding of 
the economic aspect of forestry. 


aminations should include a 
study of the effect upon earn- 
ings of property depreciation 


ried for completion of one new cutter 


and last of the cutters authorized by the 
act of June 10, 1926. Each of these ves- 
sels cost $900,000, making the total pro- 
gram of new ships under this act $9,000,- 


urere of the United States, $1,542,240; 
office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, salaries, $259,200; expenses of 
Federal reserve currency, reimbursable, 
$51,863; special examinations of national 
banks, $1,500; Internal Revenue Service, 


000. In addition to the funds for these | expenses of collecting and assessing, in- 


two new cutters there is an items of 
$2,652,000 and a reappropriated balance 
of $144,000, making a total of $2,794,000 
to be as follows: $464,000 for the pur- 
chase of five seaplanes and their spare 


patrol 
boats and 10 picket boats, and $1,330,- 
000 for the reconditioning of 12 de- 
stroyers to be taken over from the Navy 


eluding personal services, $34,400,000; 
refunding taxes illegally collected $130,- 


| 000,000; total, Internal Revenue Service, 


$164,400,000. s 

Bureau of Prohibition: Salaries and 
| expenses Under national prohibition and 
narcotics acts (“includes for fiscal year 
1930, $13,500,000 in Treasury act, $200,- 
/000 for narcotic enforcement*in second 
| deficiency act, 1929, and $1,300,000 re- 


to replace 12 similar boats now in oper-| maining on July 1, 1929, from the special 


ation. 
Program Designed 


“The destroyer replacement program 


more in the next year’s bill, thereby pro- 
viding complete replacement of the 24 


‘appropriation of $1,719,654 for prohibi- 
tion enforcement for 1929 and. 1930,” 
$15,000, which is the same amount as 
recommended by the Budget Bureau and 
the same amount as the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year, 1930. Total 
for Bureau of Prohibition provided in 
the bill, $15,000,000 (Details of prohibi- 
tion hearings are printed on page 6.)° 





under this bill were built between 1911 
and 1914, saw service during the war, 


In order to op-| 2d with the usage giyen by the Coast 


Guard have about reached the point 


it appears, we have to wait | Where heavy expenditures for repairs to 
he secret Radio Commission of | keep them in condition are not justified.” 


The Committee in its appropriation for 


interests | the Customs Service granted a budget in- 
con- | crease of $440,000 for the customs field 
| service, to employ 228 additional persons 
| distributed over 24 customs distiicts. 


“The necessity for this,” the report 


| says, “arises from the general increase 
|in business of the Customs Service, in- 
|cluding the opening of airports, the 


opening of new bridges, and border sta- 


, 


they sought to the gathering and dis-| “We doubt,” he ‘said, “if the remedy for | border stations, and increased customs 


business at the larger ports such as New 


To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 15. 


Imports of Silver 
To India Decrease 


|Decline of 300,000 Ounces 
Noted in One Week 


Silver imports into India fell off nearly 
300,000 ounces during the period Dec. 
28 to Jan, 6, as compared with the pe- 
|riod from Dec. 21 to 27, aecording to a 
leable dispatch received by the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce from its Bombay of- 
lfice, Jan. 13. All of the imports, total- 


Mr. Granger assumes his new duties 
immediately, with headquarters ‘tempo- 
rarily in Portland, Oregon. 

The Forest Service also announces the 
appointment of Horace J. Andrews as 
senior forest economist, to become re- 
gional project leader for the Pacific 
northwest. He will assume his duties at 
the Pacific northwest forest experiment 
station this month. Mr. Andrews is a 
graduate of the university of Michigan 
and received the M. S. degree in forestry | 
from that institution in 1916. He was 
formerly employed in the United States 
Forest Service, and later engaged in| 
private forestry work and in teaching at 
three forest schools. He was closely as- 
sociated’ with the development of the 
Michigan land economic survey, and more 
recently has been in charge of the divi- 
sions of protection and ‘lands in the Mich- 
igan department of conservation. 





and other fixed charges. 
American Appraisal Service 
should be relied upon to 
determine such effects. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 
Washington, D. C. + Albee Building 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
——— 


semination of news. He recounted, also, | this unsound state of affairs is in the| : : : | ing 626,000 ounces, which went into India 
the troubles of the press in getting fast |anti-monopoly provisions of the radio | LOT Philadelphia, Baltimore, San Fran- | 


i J ” | during the latter period, came from Lon- 
service and “press rates” from the ex-,act- They may be sound or they may | Sry” Norfolk, and Seattle. |don. The dispatch follows in full text: 
isting communications companies, par- 


Dia ; os | The bill carries out bud - 

S " S not; we take no position on that. But jdations for the Federal ee Currency in reserve on Dec. 31 totaled 
ticularly in transoceanic fields, both cable|even if you leave them intact, 9F | reau, increasing the appropriation for its | 1,037,700,000 rupees in silver coins as 
and radio. These factors, he said, led to| strengthen them, you will not hit the | work from $940,000, ns at present, to|compared with 1,041,100,000 rupees on 
the original organization 10 years ago real evil, if patent abuses are permitted | $1,020,000 payable by seen = Dec. 22. Bullion in reserve was 42,800,- 
of the American Publishers’ Committee, |to continue. The remedy seems to US/the Federal and joint stock land bank | 000-rupees, disclosing an increase of 2,- 
to procure wave lengths with which to | to be in amendments to the patent laws. : heal * | 700,000 rupees since Dec. 22. 


establish their own communications net- | These laws were intended to protect the Ss Benen! intermediate credit beaks, 
works, and release themselves from de-| inventor and to assure him a fair profit 
pendence upon private communications} on his invention, not to be used to re- 
companies, 
Even before the Press Wireless was|to deprive the people of the United 
established or conceived, he said, in 1922,| States (who conferred the patent rights) 
an American newspaper radio station|of the advantages which modern civil- 
was established at Halifax, Canada, | ization brings to us. 
called the News Traffic Board, Ltd. “It is not certain just how drastic an 
“Owing partly to the rigid monopoly | amendment is necessary, or how it should 
maintained by the General Electric-|be phrased. In substance, however, it 
Radio Corporation combine of equipment | seems to us, it should provide that when- 
in the United States, even controlling |ever the use of a patented invention is 
that imported from abroad,” he said, “it | necessary to the carrying on of the busi- 
was decided to establish North American | ness of communication such persons or 
stations in some nearby country where |corporations as have been licensed to 


|Committee, that the reorganization of | 


: th s . } i 
strict and suppress new inweunieacmell € personnel of the banks largely has/1,200 bars since Dec. 27. 


| 


The Bureau now feels, according to the | 


been completed and that the close of the 
next fiscal year will mark the peak of 
the Bureau’s duties “in placing the ad- 
ministration of the system on an effi- 
cient and expeditious basis for the trans- 
action of its business.” 

The bill provides funds for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1931. 


tentee of required apparatus to sell the 
patented article to him or it at a reason- 
able profit to be fixed by the commission 
communications.” 


Silver stocks were estimated on Jan. 3 


Transporta- 


at 2,500 bars, disclosing a decrease of 
The weekly 
offtake as cabled on Jan. 8 was 1,700 
bars, showing an increase of 440 bars 
since Dec. 28. The market continues 
| weak, reaching a new low, and closed 
quiet but steady. 


| Foreign Exchange 


| New York, Jan. 13.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the folfowing: 





the laws, were more favorable to inde-|carry on such communications business | °" 
pendent initiative and even more rigidly ' shall have the right to compel any pat- 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
22 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 

: : | the conversion of foreign currency for the 
open equipment built up by the abuse of | purpose of the assessment and <alloction of 
alleged patent rights has resulted in a| duties upon merchandise imported into the 
monopoly in the United States” of high| United States, we have ascertained and 


Besides the RCA license stipulation, | - 
|Mr. Pierson said that “this monopoly in|; 


THE ELECTRIC EYE TURNS ON FIRE EXTINGUISHERS THE INSTANT IT SEES SMOKE 


Exempt from ali Federal income Taxes 


Legal investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds 
in New York State 


State of Tennessee 


4% % Notes and Bonds 


Due December 1, 1931 to yield about 4.40% 
Due April 8, 1935 to yield about 4.40% 
Due January 1, 1939 to yield about 4.47% ' 


4% % Notes and Bonds 


Due jemmey 1, 1939 to yield about 4.50% 
Due December 1, 1939 to yield about 4.50% 
Due January 1, 1945 to yield about 4.35% 


Complete circular on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Pine Street, Corner William, New York 
Ground Fleer, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


power tube transmitters. “By secret 
contracts and agreements’ the American 
radio combine effectually suppresses the 
sale in the United States of valuable ap- 
peretus invented abroad. The Mullard 

ireless Service Company ‘of London 
manufactures air-cooled high power tubes 


of very good quality with removable: fila- | 


ments. That is to say, when the tube 


| burns out it is not necessary to buy a 


new tube for $500 or more. The filament 
ean be renewed for about $60 and the 
tube restored ta service.” 

Mr. Pierson, under questioning, said 


that the Western Electric Company owns! 


the American rights to this tube, but 


|has “buried” them. 


At the conclusion of the hearing Mr. 
Pierson said that Press Wireless has 
gone ahead with its construction of ap- 
paratus, installing “composite” 
ment because of its inability successfully 
to negotiate with RCA. He said that 
6 of the 11 proposed station for com- 
munication with Europe have been in- 
stalled with the “composite” equipment. 
There are two at Chicago, and one at New 
York, Boston, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. He said two additional stations 
will be installed at New York, one at 
Washington, one at Philadelphia and 
one at New Orleans. 

The Committee adjourned until Jan. 





| 14, at which time Clarence Mackay, presi- 


dent of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany, will testify. 


equip- | 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
|in the New York market at noon today for 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
| rencies are as shown below: 
| Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) ... 
Bulgaria (lev) : 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) .. 
England (pound) . 

| Finland (markka) ..........,..05% 
France (franc) : 
Germany (reichsmark ) 

| Greece (drachma) ... 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ., 

Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) , 
Portugal (eseudo) 

| Rumania ¢leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

| China (Mexican dollar) 

| China (Yuan dollar). 

| India (rupee) 

| Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) .... 
Canada (dollar) 

| Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) | 

| Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) ° 

| Chile (peso) 

| Uruguay (peso) 

| Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver . 


14.0586 
13,9381 





The Electric:Eye . . . achievement and opportunity 


Seconds are precious when a fire breaks trolling traffic 
out in the dipping room of an automobile 
factory. With hundreds of gallons of highly 
inflammable paint exposed in shallow vats 
it takes but a minute for the flames to spread 
into every corner of the department. 

Now the electric eye, an electric tube 
highly sensitive to light, affords a 
new measure of protection. Twenty- 
four hours a day it stands watch, 
right above this fire hazard. At the 
first {puff of smoke that .marks an 
accidental blaze it starts the mech- 
anism that releases extinguishing 
gas and puts out the fire before it 
gets a chance to spread. 

In experimental 
installations the 
electric eye is con- 


dise, and find 
with unfailing 


turn on lights 


Marites 


a lectrification 


bilities 


might never catch. 


by registering the shadows 


of cars. It can match colors in merchan- 


flaws, that the human eye 
It sorts and counts 
accuracy. It reports excess 


smoke from power-house chimneys. It will 


when daylight wanes. 


Westinghouse engineers were quick 
to appreciate the. commercial possi- 


of the electric eye and to 


extend its application to meet many 
business and civic needs. Their pres- 
ent achievements already point to 
vast opportunities for this vigilant 
eye in industry, extending the uses 
of electricity 


Westinghouse | 


to new fields for 
new economies of 
time and ma- 
terial. 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WiTrHouT COMMENT 


State Finance 


State Supervision . 
Sought Over Private 
Bankers in New York 


Laws Recommended Affect- 
ing Liability of Investment 
Firm Stockholders and 
Sunday Banking 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 13. 

State supervision should be extended 
to private bankers throughout the State, 
and not limited to those in cities, as at 
present, in the opinion of Joseph A. 
Broderick, superintendent of banks, who 
suggests legislation to that end in his 
annual report to the governor and legis- 
lature for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929. 
Moréfver, licensed private bankers 
should be subject to the same limitations 
as to investment of capital and surplus 
as are imposed upon banks, in his 
opinion. 

Mr. Broderick also suggests legisla- 
tion making possible direct conversion 
of a national bank into a trust company, 
double liability for stockholders of in- 
vestment companies, certain changes in 
the liquidation powers of the superin- 
tendent, additional qualifications 


the prohibition of Sunday banking, and 
other matters. The full text of that sec- 
won of his report dealing with legisla- 
tion follows: 

Two banking commissions have been 
sitting during the past year; one ap- 
pointed by the governor to investigate 
banking conditions and recommend leg- 
islative amendments, of which commis- 
sion Hon. George W. Davison of the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is chairman, the other a joint leg- 
islative committee on banking, headed by 
Hon. Nelson W. Cheney, assemblyman 
and now senator-elect, which committee 
was created in 1927 and has since con- 
tinued. The views of the department 
With reference to proposed legislation 
have been submitted to both commis- 
sions. 

Recommendations Stated 

The following is a brief statement of 
our recommendations, most of which 
were included in our memorandum sub- 
mitted to said commissions, 

(1) Private Bankers: Supervision 
should be extended to private bankers 
throughout the State and not limited 
to those in cities, as at present. The 
superintendent should be empowered to 
inspect book records and accounts of all 
persons “and corporations. who receive 

oney for deposit or transmission, or 
hino deal in foreign exchange or foreign 
currency, or who sell travellers’ checks 
or steamship tickets, or who use the 
usual form of bank pass book as evi- 
dence of receipt of funds for any pur- 
pose whatever. These amendments are 
of vital-importance and the necessity 
for them has been clearly shown by the 
developments in connection with the 
failure of Clarke Brothers and at least 
two up-state private bankers. 

Licensed. private ‘bankers should. also 
be subjected tO the same limitations as 
to investment of capital and surplus as 
are imposed upon banks by the pro- 
visions of article III. 

The amendments to sections 39 and 
150 are the most important ones which 
we have to recommend. The public be- 
lieves that the banking department has, 
at present, supervision over all indi- 
viduals and concerns (other than na- 

4'¢al banks) receiving deposits. This 
is‘a responsibility which we are prepared 
to assume but we must be placed in a 
Position where it is possible for us to 
determine whether or not such persons 
and concerns are doing business which 
brings them within our jurisdiction, 

Conversion Provided 


of 
officers and directors of trust companies, | 


Are Presenten Hertin, Berne 
BY THe Unitep StaTES DAILY 


Reserve Bank of New Y ork Reports 
Marked Increase in Building Projects | 


Financial and Business Conditions in District for Month of 
December Are Reviewed 


Business and financial conditions 
in December in the reserve district 
of New York are analyzed by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
in a review, publication of which was 
begun in the issue. of Jan. 13 of The 
United States Daily. 

The full text proceeds: 

All groups of exports participated in | ries of data on production and trade indi- 
the downward movement from the pre-| cates that the total volume of the Na- 
vious month, and all except a 
factures declined from a year ago. e : on 
decrease in the combined oe ths of ship- | cent larger than in 1928, This prelimi- 
ments abroad of raw cotton and grains | nary estimate for the full year has been 
accounted for about one-third of the de-! calculated by using the available data, 
crease in value of total exports compared | usually for the first 11 months, and add- 


with October and about half compared | si y ‘ ; 
° : | ing estimated figures for the remainder 
with November, 1928. | of the year. 


Exports of finished manufactures as a The number of workers employed im 


|whole were valued at $39,000,000 less New York State factories declined more 


| 
fthan in the previous month, and $34, | then: : . 
per cent in November, reflectin 
000,000 less than a year ago. Refined| curtailment in industrial sree 


petroleum products decreased in value . : s . 
Fieap00, do and $10,000,000, repetvely,| Despite this decline, employment re 
from the exports of the previous month | 49298, In the. couritey ‘as :a-whole a 
and of November, 1928. . ployment declined more than 3% per 

The value of all groups of imports 
was less than in October, with the lar- 


| of all of the principal series of industrial 

| and business data that the total volume 

| of production and trade for the full year, 

| 1929, will probably prove to have shown | 

a slightly larger increase over the pre- 
vious year than for any single year since 


| diate action was taken on 


| tion’s business in 1929 was about 4 per | 


cent, in contrast to a usual November | 


|X a whole was less than in the New 


gest declines in finished and partly fin- 
ished manufactures. Quantity receipts | 
of crude rubber, raw silk, and coffee | 
were smaller than in the previous month. 
Compared with a year ago, however, 
imports of wholly and partly finished | 
products increased slightly in value, and | 
imports of crude materials increased | 
$13,000,000, 


Building Contracts 
Show Sharp Gaih 


Building contracts awarded in the} 
New York and northern New Jersey dis- 
trict rese sharply in November from the | 
level of the previous three months and 
reached a total 24 per cent above that of | 
November, 1928. The increase was pri- 
marily the result of larger contracts for 
commercial buildings, including one $35,- 
000,000 office building project and a num- 
ber of smaller ones. Also contributing to 
the increase was a larger volume of con- 
tracts for public works and utilities and 
for industrial buildings. - 

Contracts for’ residential work, while 
nearly double the very small total re- 
ported for September and about the same 
as in October, were 41 per cent smaller | 
than in November of last year. Since | 
Jan. 1, the total value of contracts | 
awarded in this district has been 19 per 
cent smaller than in 1928 and about 13 
per cent smaller than in 1927. 


For the 37 States east of the Rockies 





covered by the F. W. Dodge Corporation | 


| decline of about 1 per cent, and was 
| slightly under the level of a year ago. 


In addition to the decline.in factory em- 
ployment in November, the usual de- 
cline in out-of-doors activities, such as 
road construction and farm work, 
leased large numbers of workers. 


Employment Conditions | 


Said to Be Unsatisfactory 


A decline in the ratio between orders 
for workers and applications for em- 


| ployment at New York State employ- | 


ment bureaus gives further indication 
that employment conditions are not as 
satisfactory as they were a few months 
ago. These figures, @fter holding fairly 
close to the level of a year previous 
until about the middle of November, sub- 
sequently declined much faster than they 
did a year ago, and toward the close of 
December were substantially under the 
levels of the~ corresponding weeks of 
1927 as well as of 1928. 


Wage data also give evidence of less 
satisfactory employment conditions than 
prevailed a few months ago. Average 
weekly earnings of factory employes in 
New York State declined about as much 
as they did in November, 1927, probably 
due to part-time work in some factories, 
and total wage payments showed an 
even larger decline. Both individua] 
earnings and total factory pay rolls, 


| however, remained faifly high. 


This bank’s indexes generally give evi- 
dence of a decline in business activity 


survey, however, the November total of | in November. Average daily carloadings 


building contracts was. 12 per: cent 
smaller than in October, and 17 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. The increase 
in commercial building for the country 


dropped sharply, and after seasonal’ and 
growth allowance, loadings of merchan- 
dise and miscellaneous freight were 
down to the level of December, 1927, 





York district, as comtracts for this type 
of — constrieti -at.a lower 
level than a year ago in other districts. 


Public works -and utility projects 
showed a decline from last year’s total. 


despite the increase reported in the New | 


York district, and total residential build- 
ing contracts in the 37 States remained 
43 per cent below the devel of Novem- 
ber, 1928. 


Industrial Out put 
Curtailed in November 


The volume of construction work of ali 
types contracted for during the first 11 
months of 1929 has been 12 per cent 
smaller than a year ago, and 7 per cent 
smaller than in 1927. In December, the 
reduction in building activities appeared 


and loadings of bulk freight were the 
smallest since last March. Foreign trade 
was sharply curtailed in November, and 
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Building Contracts 
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Investigation of Mississippi |Careful Study of Banking Situation 


Banking Department Urged 


State of Mississippi-: 
f Jackson, Jan, 13. 
The State banking department and its 
activities in handling funds of banks 
liquidated or in process of liquidation 
and funds collected under the deposit 
guaranty law will be the subject of 
investigation, if the State legislature 
adopts a resolution recently introduced 
by Representatives McDonald, of _ Tish- 
oming®, and Gore, of Quitman. No imme- 
the resolution 
other than reference to the banking 
committee. 


‘| 1925. An unweighted average of 161 se- | 
: + | first half of the month. Apparel store 
| sales, however, showed 4 decline from 


ja year ago for the first time since April. 
Stocks of merchandise on hand in de- 
| partment stores at the end of November 
| were practically unchanged from those 
of a year previous. Collections on charge 
| aecounts remained slightly lower than 
in 1928, ; 

According to reports received from 
wholesale dealers in this district, Novem- 
|ber sales averaged 6 per cent smaller 
than a year previous, the largest de- 
crease since June, 1928. ; 
tionery sales continued to show increases, 


than last year although the value was 


showed decreases. 


largest ih almost a year, and there were 
| substantial declines in sales of men’s 
|elothing, cotton goods, and hardware. 
| Jewelry firms reported a considerable de- 
| crease in November, following increases 





Te~| in sales in recent months, and diamond| 


| dealers reported a decrease of nearly one- 
half from the sales of a year ago, the 
largest reduction in recent _years. 
Orders reported by the Machine Tool 
| Builders’ Association were little more 
| than half as large as in October and were 
| nearly 40 per cent smaller than in No- 
vember, 1928, doubtless reflecting the 
leffects of the wnustally sharp curtail- 
| ment of industrial activity which occurred 
in November, 
Stocks of groceries and drugs re- 
| mained considerably larger than a year 
| ago at the end of November, and stocks 


| ——— SY 


Drugs and sta-| 
quantity sales of silk goods were larger | 


s~aller, and paper sales were about the| 
|same as last aa but all other lines| 


The decrease in shoe sales was the| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Urged Before Revising Federal Laws 


Indiana Bank Commissioner Says Bankers Generally Op- 
pose Material Revision in System 


By, Luther 


a 


It will be the part of’ wisdom for the 
Banking and Currency Committees. of 
Congress to study the banking situation. 
It is altogether probable that these Com- 
mittees will be slow to recomnrend any 
change in our banking system, which 
has been the main factor in our unprece- 


dented national development and pros- | 


perity. 


Sales, consolidation and mergers 


should continue until the banks left in| 


business can operate profitably. Those 
who claim that the unit banking system 
has broken down, are either ignorant 


regarding the banking situation in the) 


United States, or are desirous of creat- 
ing a false impression concerning it. The 
failures of a tet 


has not been any greater than. the fail- 


ures in other lines of moneyed capital. | 
The community bank is an American) 


institution and the people are not going 
to give it up. 


I have recently been, in 21 States in| 


the Union and talked with. and corre- 
sponded with thousands of bankers 


in the last eight years | 


F. Symonds 


Bank Commissioner, State of Indiana 


which has for its object the liberalizing 
of national banks by permitting them a 
system of branches in the hope that it 
would stop the widespread surrendering 
of national charters for State charters. 
The larger section of that association 
voted almost unanimously against the 
plan. 

Iq order to take care of the increas- 
| ing volume of business, there may be a 
wholesome necessity for the merger of 
large banks in the greater financial cen- 
ters. Where that necessity does not ex- 
ist, the grouping of many banks under 
one management, be that State or na- 
tional, will very likely prove disastrous 
in the future, as it has done in the 
past. 


Indiana General Fund 
Balance Is $13,415,000 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Jan. 13. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


The general fund balance of Indiana, | 


throughout the country. They are al- | 
most a unit in opposing any material 
change in our system has ory eevee | 
i i s Association | . ’ 
pe See Seen cae se vcuntial | State auditor. Of this total $6,412,803.66 
agency in Kenking matters in the United | represents the tax collection for the final 
States, if not in the world. le wou a re lia: aad 
A minority section of that association | alances 0 2 
in a recent national convention, indicated | Were a seas po as se 
approval of Comptroller Pole’s plan lows: Highway, $811,322; gasoline, $3,- 


' 584,996; automobile license department, 
— a — | $543,538; general fund, $8,209,481; 


on hand-to start the new year, is $13,- 
415,024.49, according to figures tabu- 





l|of cotton goods showed a small increase | school, $2,369,387; agricultural $32,557; 





over last year, following a decrease in} endowment, $23,250; rotary, $7,631; 
October; stocks of shoes, hardware, and! teachers’ pension, $511,032; dunes, $51,- 
diamonds and jewelry also were smaller} 951; forestry, $25,047; unclaimed es- 
than last year. Collections averaged a | tates, $85,668; architects’ board, $2,091; 
little slower than in November, 1928, al-! swamp -land, $19,746; common school, 
though there were exceptions to this ten- | $949; Purdue trust, $340,000; World 
dency in several lines. | War memorial, $273,150; George Rogers 


lated by the office of Archie Bobbitt, | 


3125) 


Changes in’ the 
Status of 
State Banks 


New York 


Joseph A. Broderick, superintendent of 
banks, has announced the following changes 
| for the week ending Jan, 10: 

Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, applica- 
tions filed for permits for branches in Hill- 
side and Bellaire, Jan. 3. ' 

Empire Trust Co. New York City, 3p. 
proval given to increase in number of 
shares from 60,000 to 300,000 and a reduc- 
tion in par value of shares from $100 each 
| to $20 each, Jan. 6. j 
General Motors Acceptance Corp., New 
| York City, application filed Jan. 6 for per- 
mission to open branch at London, Ontario, 
Canada. Authorization issued Jan. 10 for 
opening branches at Wilkes Barre, Pa., and 
Toledo, Ohio. 
| Hellenic Bank Trust Co., New York City, 
| approval given Jan. 7 for inerease of capi- 
| tal from. $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

Industrial National Safe Deposit Co., New 
York City, application filed Jan. 7, for per- 
mission to change location of principal office 
| from 72 Second Avenue, to 38th Street and 
Seventh Avenue, and to open a branch at 
72 Second Avenue, ; 

South Shore Safe Deposit Co., Rockville 
Centre, organization certificate approved 
and filed, Jan. 8. ' 

Interstate Safe Deposit Co., New York 
City, branch authorized at Avenue M and 
17th Street, Brooklyn, Jan, 10. 

Irving Trust Co., New York City, applica- 
tion filed, Jan. 10, for permission to open 
branch at 444 86th Street, Brooklyn. 


Clark memorial, $141,899; fire marshal, 
$82,492, and educational improvement, 
$482,623. 

Revenues will be sufficient to carry: on 
the government without borrowing, it 
was stated by Mr. Bobbitt. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


11 Broad Street 
Total Resources over $900,000,000 





rent these factors vital 
in your business too? 


some decline is indicated also in the dis- | 


tribution of goods to consumers. 

A general and substantial contraction 
in productive activity took place in No- 
vember, and while the largest. declines 
continued to be in the metal and anto- 
mobile industries, it appears that most 
| other industries also were less active 
than in October. Average daily output 
of steel ingots were reduced 19 per cent, 


sonal change and year to year growth 
was the lowest since December, 1927. 


Department Store 
Sales Show Gain 


i 


--Excellent Port Facilities” 


and after allowance for the usual seag- 


“Economical assem- 


“Economical Transportation” 


“Important railways... 


Among the other metal industries, ay-| 
erage daily production of pig iron de-| 
clined 8 per cent, copper 6 per cent, and 
zine 3 per cent. The total output of 
passenger automobiles for the month 
dropped 41 per cent, substantially more 
than usual, and although output of mo- 
tor trucks declined less than usual, the 
combined automobile index fell 27 per 
et to. the lowest level since December, 
1927, 


Among the fuel industries, average 
daily output of crude petroleum was re- 
duced.8 per cent in November, according 
to a preliminary calculation, and produc- 
tion of both bituminous and anthracite 


{2) Conversion of National Bank to 
Trust Company: The present statute 
makes provision for the conversion of 
a national bank to a State bank and of 
a State bank to a trust company, but 
a national bank desiring to convert to 
a trust company must make a double 
conversion, first to a State bank under 
section 104 and then to a trust company 
under section 188. A new section should 
be added to the trust company article, 
providing for the ~ direct conversion of 
a national bank to a trust company. 

* (3) Investment Companies: In addition 
to the suggestions made in the invest- 
ment company subdivision of this report, 
we believe that the stockholders of such 


blage of our raw 
products, through 

New Orleans’ position as 
‘seaport of the valley’... 
excellent port facilities. The: 
surrounding market is easy 
to reach and is constantly 
expanding.” 

Lone Star Cement Co., Louisiana 


to have continued, for the average daily 
awards during the first three weeks of 
the month were 19 per cent under the 
average of December, 1928, when the ten- 
dency toward reduced building activity 
was already in evidence. 

Despite the recession in important in- 
dustries. during the closing months .of 
this year, it appears from a compilation 
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vide that the president and at least three- 
fourths of the directors of a trust com- 
pany must/be citizens of the United 
States. Directors of such companies 
should also be required to own at least 


access to tide water, 
economical transpor- 
tation up the Missis- 
sippi, ease of ship- 
ment to east and west 
coast. Ample car sup- 
ply. All needed raw 
materials.” 

The Celotes Company 


a 


corporation should be subjected to the 
double liability now imposed by statute 
upon stockholders of banks, trust com- 
panies and safe deposit companies, 

(4) Liquidation: (a) Provision should 
be made to protect the rights of de- 
positors who have not: filed claims in 
connection with liquidations of failed 
institutions. Under the present law, 
dividends are paid only on claims pre- 
sented and accepted ‘or established by 
action, within four months of date of 
calling for ¢laims. The law should be 
amended to permit the apportionment 
of dividends .to the owners of accounts 
due as shown by the books, and if some 
claims have not been presented upon 
such accounts at the ‘time of dividend 
payments, dividends due on these unfiled 
claims should be held by the superin- 
tendent in trust and paid to the owners 
upon proper proof, 

% Amendment Sought 

(b) The private banking article 
should be amended to provide, in case 
of death of an authorized private banker, 
for the continuance of the business for 
Poo ae by his saat represent- 

e, Tor the purpose of accomplishi 
the li uidation thacect, ans 

(c) The superintendent should be em- 
powered to take over and liquidate sav- 
Ings and loan associations and credit 
unions in cases where the assets are 
insufficient to pay shareholders, even 
though sufficient to pay other liabilities. 
Stockholders of the ordinary corporation 
may be classed as joint adventurers and 
not as creditors but the relationship of 
the shareholders of these mutual cor- 
pesations is more nearly like that of a 

nk depositor. 

(d) The superintendent should be em- 
powered to take over the business. and 

roperty of foreign agencies licensed by 

im, upon finding that the condition of 
affairs of such entity in this State does 
not afford adequate protection to cred- 
itors residing in the United States. Such 
creditors should also be given a priority 
in the distribution of the local assets. 

(e) The superintendent should have 
* power to compel a liquidation, upon 

finding that any corporation under su- 
Ppervision has abandoned or forfeited its 
charter by nonuser and is in process of 
virtual liquidation. 

(5) Qualifications of officers and direc- 
tors of trust companies: The trust com- 
any article should be amended to pro- 





coal was also curtailed. Among the tex- 


$1,000 in par. value of the stock of the | ©0@! | . . : 
tile industries, mill consumption of raw 


company, instead - of the present mini- ; 
mum of 10 shares. It might be well to | cotton declined 8% per cent, and mill 
require even larger holdings to qualify | consumption of silk 7 per cent, whereas 
‘directors of the larger banks and trust | Usually there is an increase in both. 
companies, based upon capital and sur- Other declines, after seasonal allow- 
plus. ance, occurred in livestock slaughterings, 
(6) Report of loans by officers to diree- | in wool mill activity, and in production of 
tors: Sections 129 and 214 should be | cement, coke, boots and shoes, tobacco 
amended to provide a variable minimum | Products, tires, and newsprint paper. Of 
in respect to the amount of loans to be | the 23 indexes now available, reflecting 
reported by officers of banks and trust | activity in most of the important indus- 
companies to the directors, based upon \ tries, 20 showed declines from October, 
resourtes, The present requirement that | and only three advanced; as compared 
all loans of $1,000 or over must be re-| With a year previous, 17 declined, 3 were 
ported is unreasonable and impracticable | unchanged, and 3 advanced. 
in the larger institutions, ; , From trade reports and such current 
(7) Report of attendance at directors’ data as are available, it appears that 
meetjngs: Every institution under the | productive activity was further curtailed 
supervision of this department should be | in December. Steel ingot output, accord. 
required to mail to every stock- | ing to the “Iron Age,” showed & decline 
holder, prior to the annual meeting, a| Which may approximate the 19 per cent 
report indicating the number of meet- | drop of November; this is considerably 
ings held by the directors or trustees and | more than the usual seasonal decline, 
the executive and other committees pro- | and would make the rate of activity the 
vided for by the by-laws, and the num- | lowest since the Summer of 1924. It 
ber of such meetings attended by each | also appears that activity in the auto. 
director, The Canadian bank act has a | Mobile industry remained at alow level, 
similar provision. vreseten “ pesrolsen in the po three 
Let the shateholders know which of , Yeeks DF ccemtoer avtrage 
the directors are active and attentive and | lower een fot See went of November 
which are permitting the use of their | as 8 whole, Dut production Of eal wes 


: ; : | larger. Cotton mill activity also was 
seein assuming their proper re- | at‘, jower rate in Decem than in 








. : | November. 
Prohibits ~ Sunday Banking Preliminary reports on holiday trade 


(8) Sunday banking; Sunday banking | obtained from the leading department 
should be prohibited. pores, in the metropolitan area of New 

(9) Publication by the superintendent | York indicated sales in the first 24 days 
of unclaimed deposits: Section 46, requir- | of December about 2 per cent larger than 
ing the superintendent to publish once | the corresponding period last year. The 
every five years a_ list of all unclaimed | "umber of stores reporting increases was 
deposits reported tb him by banks, trust | #bout the same as the number reporting 
companies, savings banks and private | decreases, but the increases in sales were 
bankers should be repealed, The pub- somewhat larger than the decreases. As. 
lication serves mo good purpose, as the| Suming that the final reports for De. 
banks themselves are required to publish | cémber will also show an average in. 
each year, and the banking department | crease of 2 per cent, total sales for the 
keeps an index of such deposits available | Year will show an increase of 4 pex cent 
to all persons having a legitimate inter- | over those of the previous year, the 
est therein. largest increase since 1926, 


(10) Restrictions on deputies, exami- lecti: 
ners and other employes of the depart- Collections on Charge 
went meGSe, examiners and all other | Accounts Are Lower 
employes should be prohibited as the Final November department s 
superintendent is now prohibited, from | ports showed sales in about ype 
volume as in November, 1928, a more 


having any interest, direct or indirect, in | 
| favorable comparison than was indicated 


an institution under supervision and from 
borrowing from any such institution, | by the preliminary reports covering the 
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First Source of Supply for 
Latin America 


“Competitive Advantage” 


“Year round temperate climate; very 


satisfactory labor conditions. 


Water 


transportation direct to plant... 
prompt deliveries .... saving on freight 


and handling expense. 


Competitive 


advantage.” 


Lukens Steel Company 


Union of Rail, River and 
Ocean Lines 


“Labor Excellent” 


“Principal raw mate- 
rials are received with 
minimum freight cost. 
Labor rates and labor 
supply are excellent. 
Power and fuel costs 


favorable. 


Location 


here is strategic for 
distribution.” 
The Flintkote Company 


NEW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


dnd fot 


Survey of the New Orleans Industrial 
Zone, a study of basic economic factors 
—markets, Paw materials, fuel, power, 
labor, and taansportation—prepared by 
nationally known industrial engineers. 


\ 


7 A Specialized Survey which will be pre 
pared at your request by industrial engi- 
neers retained by the Association of Com- 
merce, presenting the advantages New 
Orleans offers your particular industry. 


SF The Climate and Health Folder, concern 
ing clieaate, saorentiente sports and 
1 health and liv 
alien to make life in New Orleans 


so complete. 


conditions—w 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


tes Baily 


March 4 of each year 
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| Taking Inventory of People 
under American. Flag + ° 


Chairman of Advisory Committee for Census of 
Population Outlines Questions to Be Asked as to 


Work and Family Life of Men and Women 
By LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


Chairman, Advisory Committee for Census of Population 


first nation to provide in its 

fundamental law or Constitution 
for a regular, periodical enumeration 
of its inhabitants. 

A check-up on population facts 
seemed to be uppermost in the minds 
of the framers of our basic law in 1787. 
In article I, section 3, of: the United 
States Constitution the Congress is di- 
rected to make an enumeration or cen- 
sus of the people “within three years 
after the first meeting of the Congress 
of the United States and within every 
subsequent term of 10 years.” 

In 1930, Congress will have complied 
with this Constitutional direction for 
the fifteenth time. These national in- 
ventories have registered the growth of 
the Nation from a population just 
under. the 4,000,000 mark in 1790, to 
one well in excess of 120,000,000 this 
year. 

These 140 years have seen the United 
States census grow from a_ simple 
counting of the number of inhabitants, 
to a many-sided stock-taking of our na- 
tional resources. The facts which have 
come from these censuses have caused 
history to be rewritten. 


We no longer take people in the ag- 
gregate. We learn who the people are, 
where and how they live, and how, if 
possible, these conditions of life and 
work,can be improved. 


ae 


The Congress of the United States, 
the legislatures of our States, the ad- 
ministrative officers of the Federal and 
State Governments, and every private 
agency for the promotion of human 
well-being needs the information which 
these decennial inquiries provide. Fur- 
thermore, the intelligent and effective 
conduct of private business enterprise 
depends in large measure upon facts 
about the population whom these under- 

‘ takings seek to serve. 

What facts will the 1930 census dis- 
close? 

The most important fact is the simple 
count of the population in their usual 
places of abode. This provides the 
basis for the representation of the peo- 
ple in the Congress of the United 
States. It provides, furthermore, the 
basis for innumerable acts of the Fed- 
eral, State and municipal governments 
for the equitable distribution of the 
benefits of government. 

It aids in measuring the cost of gov- 
ernment, the prevalence of sickness and 
mortality, the tax burden, the preva- 
lence of crimes and offenses and the 
extent of service by private business 
enterprise in the several geographic 
regions of the country. This count also 
determines the range and character of 
local government. 


A 


Ts UNITED STATES was the 


In 1930, we shall also secure the facts 
on American families, who are the 
breadwinners, what these breadwinners 
usually do to make a living for their 
families, whether they have employ- 
ment on the census day, and whether 
thése families own their homes or rent. 
All pf this information helps to pro- 
mote the well-being of the family 
by guiding governmental and private 
agencies in their work. 

The census then gives us facts on 
the individuals who make up these fam- 
ilies. How many of them are females? 
Are they employed? How -many are 
married? Do they pursue gainful oc- 
cupations outside the home? How many 
children have they? When were they 
marsgied ? 

These and other questions when tab- 
ulated will show what the women of 
this country are doing, and what activ- 
ities they have assumed since the tak- 
ing of the last census in 1920. 

The men of the country will be 
counted. Their occupations will be 
recorded; and those who are heads of 
families will be described in relation 
to their responsibilities, their places of 
abode and their opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 


A 


Statistics of ages will be collected for 
both the male and female population. 
It wil] then become evident what tre- 
mendous strides have been made during 
the past 10 years in promoting the 
health of the child population, how the 
deadly diseases of infancy and early 
childhood have been prevented, how 
disability and lingering ill health which 
formerly followed the childhood dis- 
eases have been reduced, how the edu- 
cation of children has’ advanced, and 
numerous other important facts about 
the citizens of the morrow. 

For the adult population we shall 
have facts on the effect of health-pro- 
moting activities which have done so 
much for the reduction of tuberculosis 
and for the prevention of the breaks in 
family life which, under plder condi- 
tions, placed such a burden on public 


_ and private philanthropy. 


We sshall 
learn how much has been added to 
American productive capacity by the 
forces for well-being and advance- 
ment during these past 10 years. 

Changes in occupations, new occupa- 
tions, the cityward trend of the adult 
population, the effect of laws restricting 
immigration, the movement for adult 
education, the extent to which the male 
population participated in active Army 
service during the war, are questions 
of fact which can be determined by the 
work of this next census. 

We may learn also some useful facts 
about the older population, the citizens 
who in former censuses were registered 
among the younger, active and able- 
bodied working population. To what 
extent has the population of superan- 
nuated or retired persons increased, 
what is the extent of the field for care 
of the aged and infirm, what have been 
the changes in the mortality of this 
section of the population? These and 
similar questions can be answered after 
the 1930 census is taken. 


A 


Certain general facts pertaining to 
the whole people, their government and 
the conduct of private business will be- 
come available. The net movement of 
population from the farm to the city 
can be described. 


Who moved from the land toward op- 
portunities in towns and cities? it may 
be asked, and why did they move? Will 
the mechanization of agriculture, its 
transition to a basis of large-scale 
operation, tend to offset the shift in 
man power to the cities? 

On the other hand, what has been 
the shift of population from the more 
crowded sections of cities to the sub- 
urbs? We should determine in 1930 
the increase, if any, in individual home 
ownership over these past 10 years. 

Would not answers to these and re- 
lated questions have some bearing upon 
plans for the healthful accommodation 
of our future urban populations? 


a 


The underlying characteristics of 
whole sections of our country have 
changed very decidedly since the last 
census was taken. The next census 
should tell us about the tremendous 
growth of manufacturing industry in 
the South, the growth of population 
and their pursuits in reclaimed regions 
of the West, the astonishing growth of 
certain sections of California and 
Florida and the growth of the cities 
and towns in the Middle West depend- 
ent for their support chiefly upon new 
industries. 

Lastly, we shall learn whether the 
movement for the naturalization of the 
foreign-born has had any effect and, if 
so, to what extent. Truly, we shall 
have not a mere counting of the people, 
but a full exhibit of the elements of 
our national strength, a picture of our 
qualities and characters as individuals 
and as a nation, a statement of where 
we stand, where we came from, and, it 
is hoped, some indication of where we 
are destined to go. 


a 


The members of the executive com- 
mittee on population, which has held a 
number of meetings and given intensive 
consideration to the formulation of the 
schedule of the 1930 census -of popula- 
tion, are as follows: 

Dr. Louss I. DUBLIN, Statistician, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, Chairman. 

Dr. Ropert E. CHappock, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Lewis MeriaM, Institute for Government 
Research, Washington, D. C. 5 

Epcar SypensTricKER, Milbank Memorial 
Fund, New York-City. 

Dr. WARREN S. THOMPSON, Director, Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. ; 
The full committee on population, 

which met with officials of the Census 

Bureau for the first conference on the 

population schedule, included the fol- 

lowing additional names: 

A. W. Pace, Vice President, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, New York 
City. 

N, W. Barnes, International Advertising 
Association, New York City. 

Dr. C. LurHer Fry, Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, New York City. 
Dr. THOMAS JESSE JONES, Educational Di- 

rector, Phelps Stokes Fund, New York 

City. 

WILLIAM CaRPENTER, National Electric 
Light Association, New York City. 

W. W. Huspanpn, Second Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

J. CHester Bowen, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington, D. C. f 
Dr. E. DANA DURAND, Bureau_of Foreign 

and Domestie Commerce, Washington, 

D.C. 

WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

L. W. WaALLacE, American Engineering 
Council, Washington, D. C. 
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Rete Preserving Wild Animals 
of America from Total Extinction 


> > 


Native Buffaloes, Deer, Bears and Mountain 


Sheep and Goats Thrive and Multiply in National Parks 
By HORACE M.: ALBRIGHT 


Director, National Park Service 


F YOU WANT to meet face to face 

I wild animals such as your pioneer 
forefathers encountered as _ they 

moved westward from the Atlantic sea- 

coast, come to the national parks. 

While not so many years ago, even 
as modern civilization~is counted, these 
animals roamed the entire United States 
in uncounted, and almost countless, 
numbers, there are today comparatively 
few places where they may be viewed, 
outside of zoological parks. And of 
these places I think I may safely state 
that the national parks,take first rank, 
having been established entirely for 
the purpose of preserving intact their 
natural possessions, of which the wild 
animals are among the most priceless. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century two species in particular were 
in grave danger of complete extinction 
—the buffalo and the antelope. Fortu- 
nately public realization of this calam- 
ity came before it was too late, and pro- 
tection was afforded them in various 
reservations. 

In the Yellowstone, 21 native buf- 
faloes were introduced in 1902 to form 
the nucleus of a park herd. In addition’ 
there was another herd-already in the 
park, known as the “wild herd” and 
estimated at about 25 animals in 1901. 

The imported, or so-called “tame 
herd,” under the favorable natural con- 
ditions and the protection afforded, has 


Making Streets 
Safe for 
Traffie By 


Robert P. Lamont 


Secretary of Commerce 


Ae) 


UE to the increasing interest in 

uniform motor vehicle laws and 
regulations the national conference on 
street and highway safety has during 
the past’ year had heavy calls for the 
uniform vehicle code, the model munici- 
pal traffic ordinance, and related ma- 
terials. 

There was substantial progress to- 
ward uniformity through adoption of 
laws and ordinances in harmony with 
the conference models in additional 
States and municipalities. Toward the 
close of the year steps were also taken 
to organize new Committee studies of 
several important subjects not covered 
by previous conference reports. Twenty 
States have enacted laws based on the 
uniform vehicle code. ‘ 

The model municipal traffic ordi- 
nance, which was completed in August, 
1928, has been put into effect in two 
States, New Jersey and Wisconsin, by 
State legislation embodying substan- 
tially its provisions, and has also been 
adopted by numerous cities and towns 
in other States. 

The report on street traffic signs, 
signals, and markings prepared for the 
national conference by a committee of 
the American Engineering Council and 
completed in March, 1929, has been 
widely distributed to cities and towns 
interested in standardization of these 
traffic facilities. , 

' 


grown so that today there would be 
more buffaloes in the park than could 
be.taken care of had not authority been 
given the park officials to dispose of 
surplus animals. 

So, several hundred of these animals 
have’ been furnished to zoological 
parks, State and municipal preserves, 
and private game preserves during the 
last three or four years, in an effort to 
keep the herd down to 1,000 head, the 
number decided upon as,the maximum 
that should be kept in the park. 


Reports from the nark this past year 
indicate that the original wild herd, 
which had slowly increased to about 
100 head, at last has practically merged 

~with the main herd. 


The antelope herd in the Yellowstone 
is another striking result of the bene- 
fits of our policy of complete conserva- 
tion. This animal, however, has not 
increased as has the buffalo, partly be- 
cause, with its smaller sizeand lack of 
strength, it is no match for some of the 
larger predatory animals, and partly 
because it is naturally a plains animal 
and the park is a mountainous region 
where deep snows abound for a consid- 
erable portion of the year. 


Antélopes never have learned that 
discretion is sometimes the better part 
of valor, They always want to investi- 
gate anything unusual that attracts 
their attention. There are now about 
400 of these animals in Yellowstone, 
Grand Canyon, and Wind Cave National 
Parks, with by far the greater number 
in the former. 

Undoubtedly deer lead all other na- 
tional-park species in numbers, for it 
is estimated that over 30,000 are to be 
found scattered through the various 
parks of the system. Elk seem to come 
next, with possibly like 20,000 divided 
between Yellowstone, Glacier, Rocky 
Mountain, and Yosemite Parks. 

Moose, another member of the same 
general family, are to be seen in Gla- 
cier, Yellowstone, and Mount McKin- 
ley. Among the animals found pri- 
marily in our mountain parks, moun- 
tain sheep and mountain goats are un- 
usually interesting, but they are of a 
more retiring nature than some of the 
others and not so easily seen. 

Probably the most seen and best 
known are the park bears, which come 
down near the end of.the list numeri- 
cally. It is estimated that there are 
not more than 1,000 bears in all the 


parks, 200 of which are grizzlies, occur- ‘ 


ring only in Yellowstone, Mount McKin- 
ley, and Glacier. 

After 10 years’ experience in the 
parks, J am convinced that the bears 
are the greatest single attraction from 
the visitor’s point of view. Geysers, 
waterfalls, canyons, and other great 
works of nature are unable to compete 
with a single bear ambling into sight 
through the trees. ’ : 

Consider this next time you are 
tempted to feed one out of your hand, 
and don’t do it. Throw the food to him 
instead. It will be just as interesting, 
and far safer. 

Usually. I believe bear bites and 
scratches are unintentional. The bears 
are unusually big and strong, and do 
not seem always able to differentiate 
between the hand that feeds them and 
the food that is fed. 
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Trial by Jury as Cornerston 
of Individual Rights + + 
System Is Best Agency Ever Devised for Set- 


tling Questions of Fact and Is-Bulwark of Hu- 
man Liberties, Declares Jurist 


By FLORENCE E. ALLEN 


Judge, Supreme Court, State of Ohio 


NE or two outstanding cases of 
O faulty verdicts rendered by juries 
have crystallized public resent- 
ment into an attack upon the jury sys- 
tem. We find lawyers and laymen im- 
puting to jury trial disadvantages which 
should be ascribed to entirely different 
features of our judicial “organization. 
The irritating and unjustifiable post- 
ponement of cases which causes great 
money loss to witnesses and litigants, 
the waste of time through unwarranted 
reversals of judgments upon technicali- 
ties, for instance, are not ascribable to 
the jury system in itself. They are 
due to our failure to remedy the’ de- 
fects of general trial procedure. 
‘ 


A 


It is a significant fact that in the 

countries where respect for law is gen- 
erally conceded to exist in the highest 
degree, such as Great Britain and Can- 
ada, the jury system exists. Instead of 
abolishing the petit jury in those coun- 
tries, they haye remedied its defects. 
- They have penalized evasion of jury 
Service so that it practically does not 
exist. They have cut down the use of 
the mentally defective or incompetent 
juror to an absolute minimum, so that 
the jurors which are used are intelli- 
gent and public-spirited. 

They have developed the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for rendering just 
verdicts to a very high pitch among the 
individual jurors. This in large meas- 
ure accounts for their success in using 
the jury in trials. 

I for one do not believe that Great 


‘Britain is any more capable of building 


up a strong sense of public duty among 
her citizens than the United States. I 
for one do not believe that if we called 
upon the individual citizens to under- 
stand and to participate in the signifi- 
cant work of solving important judicial 
questions, that there would be a failure 
to respond to that call. 


A 


Abolition of the jury system would 
rob us of an age-old bulwark of human 
freedom. Abolition of the jury system 
would merely intensify the popular dis- 
trust of our administration of justice. 
Abolition of the jury system would 
eliminate the most direct opportunity 
that we have in the State and in the 
Nation for' connecting the individual 
with the administration of his own gov- 
ernment. 

Here is a phase of government in 
which the average citizen can and does 


a 
take part. Here is a method by which 
we can and should bring back to an in- 
dividual citizen his ownership of the 
government under which he lives. 

If we were to abolish the jury and 
substitute trial by judges, in my judg- 
ment we should very shortly see a less- 
ening of our all too limited interest in 
government and a heightening of the 
very thing which we should be pe- 
culiarly interested to prevent; namely, 
a widespread suspicion that the courts 
are not conducted for the benefit of the 
ordinary man and woman. 


Let us first sincerely try to remedy 
the present defects of the operation of 
the petit jury in the United States, to 
abolish evasion of jury service, to enlist 
the sympathy of the citizenship in jury 
service, before we even seriously con- 
sider discarding an institution which is 
used successfully in the greatest civilized 
countries of the world. 

The fact that the right of. trial by 
jury is given by the Federal and State 
constitutions as one of the rights that 
shall remain inviolate to the citizen is 
a very important fact to take into ac- 
count in connection with the claim that 
the jury should be dispensed with and 
all questions of fact be submitted to 
judges. 

A 


Why was this right safeguarded not 
only in the Federal Constitution, but 
in the constitution of every State in the 
Union? It was a right that the people 
knew was of the utmost importance for 
the safety of civilized government, and 
therefore they made it a part of the 
supreme law of the land that could not 
be dispensed with by a legislative enact- 
ment only. 

It will not do at all to disturb funda- 
mentals every time a new case arises 
presenting peculiar facts. The right of 
trial by a jury was relinquished and 
granted very grudgingly by autocratic 
kings and rulers of the Old World. 

A very small percentage of the peo- 
ple in the United States entertain the 
idea that the jury should be dispensed 
with as a trier of the facts, and that 
that important duty should be shifted to 
the judges on the bench. The American 
people are just about as apt to dispense 
with the flag and the constitution as they 
are to dispense with the jury. 

The jury is by far the best agency 
ever discovered for settling questions of 
fact, and it stands today as the greatest 
bulwark of human liberty. 


Diversified Prison Industries 


-Production in Washington for State Use 
By OLAF L. OLSEN 


Director, Department of Business Control, State of Washington 


H. Hartley was inaugurated as 

governor of Washington in 1925 
definite plans were set in motion to 
develop wholesome employment at the 
two penal institutions. This plan con- 
templated manufacturing and agricul- 
tural programs, mainly for State’s use, 
so adjusted as to interfere as little as 
possible with established commercial 
enterprises then operating in the State 
of Washington. 

A diversified industrial program was 
decided upon as the best means not 
only of utilizing prisoners, who in a 
large measure are untrained, but of 
making possible a larger total produc- 
tion under a plan of manufacturing 
chiefly for State’s use. The different 
projects undertaken were placed under 
trained supervisors, with the inmates 
distributed to the various industries on 
a basis of previous occupation, length 
of sentence and aptitude for certain 
work. 

In the larger industries a numbey of 
understudies assist in manufacturing, 
and when the more skilled are released 
or transferred these apprentices are 
prepared to carry on the work. 

The success of prison manufacturing 
depends in a large measure on the ex- 
perience and capacity of the supervisor. 
He must not only be fully trained and 
experienced in his line of work, but also 
must know something of the science of 
teaching. 

Effective discipline is nedessary. 
Wholesome employment, properly ad- 
ministered, simplifies problems incident 
to prison discipline. A large percent- 
age of the inmates welcome the oppor~ 
tunity to work and a surprisingly large 
number render faithful service. 

A special appropriation of $100,000 
was made for industrial operations at 
the penitentiary by the extraordinary 
session of the legislature in 1925. 

An enlarged sheet metal plant, with 
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new equipment added, turns out auto- 
mobile license plates for the State and 
has competed successfully for this class 
of work for other States. Street signs 
have been manufactured for municipal- 
ities, and, during the past year, high- 
way signs and markers conforming to 
the United States standard have been , 
produced on a large scale. Sheet metal 
products are turned out for all institu- 
tions, including the five institutions of 
Wigher learning. 

A modern, fully equipped tailor shop 
produces working clothes and release 
suits for all institutions. Knitting ma- 
chines turn out cotton hosiery and 
gloves. 

A modern shoe factory manufactures 
shoes for all institutions,. with some 
surplus for county institutions. A tan- 
nery, now coming into full production, 
takes care of all ‘the State’s require- 
ments for leather, with some surplus. 

A cannery was established and has 
operated suecessfully for the past two 
years, packing fruits and vegetables 
for State’s use, with some surplus sold 
through outside dealers. Diversified 
agricultural projects have been .carried 
on to provide for institution and can- 
nery requirements. 

The gross value of these products 
will approximate $400,000 for the cur- 
rent biennium, employing approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the population 
during most of the year. 


A modern brick plant has been es- 
tablished at the State reformatory, 
manufacturing mainly for State’s use. 
Diversified agricultural projects have 
been carried on at that institution, in- 
cluding dairying, all of which have 
been not only profitable but valuable as 
instructional units in an institution of 
this. type. 

A new cell house of 320-cell capacity 
has just been completed at this institu- 
tion, chiefly with inmate labor. 





